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CHRONICLE 

of 
fome  of  the  principal  events 

in  the 

LIFE,     WORKS,    and    TIMES 

of 
ROGER  ASCHAM, 

Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge.  Author.  Tutor  to  Princess,  after 
wards  Queen  Elizabeth.  Secretary  of  Embassy  under  Edward  VI.  Latin 
Secretary  to  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Friend  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c. 


*  Probable  or  approximate  dates. 

THE  chief  contemporary  authorities  for  the  life  of  Ascham  are  his  own 
works,  particularly  his  Letters,  and  a  Latin  oration  De  vit&  et  obitu  Rogeri 
Asc/uimi,  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Graunt  or  Grant,  Headmaster  of 
Westminster  School,  and  '  the  most  noted  Latiniste  and  Grecian  of  his  time.' 
This  oration  is  affixed  to  the  first  collection  of  Ascham's  Letters  :  the  date  of 
Grant's  dedication  to  which  is  16.  Feb.  1576. 

The  figures  in  brackets,  as  (40),  in  the  present  work,  refer  to  Ascham's 
letters  as  arranged  in  Dr.  Giles'  edition. 

1509-    Sprll  22.    &enrj  UHI.  succte&s  to  *De  tfironr. 


1511-12.  3.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  required  —  under  penalty  on  default  of  i2d  per 
month  —  all  subjects  under  60,  not  lame,  decrepid,  or  maimed,  or 
having  any  other  lawful  Impediment;  the  Clergy  Judges  &c  excepted  ; 
to  use  shooting  in  the  long  bow.  Parents  were  to  provide  every  boy 
from  7  to  17  years,  with  a  bow  and  two  arrows  :  after  17,  he  was  to 
firjd  himself  a  bow  and  four  arrows.  Every  Bower  for  every  Ewe 
bow  he  made  was  to  make  '  at  the  lest  ij  Bowes  of  Elme  Wiche  or  other 
Wode  of  mean  price,'  under  penalty  of  Imprisonment  for  8  days. 
Butts  were  to  be  provided  in  every  town.  Aliens  were  not  to  shoot 
with  the  long  bow  without  licence. 

3  Hen.  VI11.  c.  13.  confirms  19.  Hen.  VII.  c  4  'against  shooting  in 
Cross-bowes  &c,'  which  enacted  that  no  one  with  less  than  200  marks 
a  year  should  use.  This  act  increased  the  qualification  from  200  to 
300  marks.  —  Stattties  of  the  Realm.  Hi.  25.  32. 

*ISI5.  ROGER  ASCHAM  was  born  in  the  year  1515,  at  Kirby 

Wiske,  (or  Kirby  Wicke,)  a  village  near  ftorth  Allerton 
in  Yorkshire,  of  a  family  above  the  vulgar.  His  father, 
John  Ascham,  was  house-steward  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Scroop,  and  is  said  to  have  borne  an  unblemished  repu 
tation  for  honesty  and  uprightness  of  life.  Margaret, 
wife  of  John  Ascham,  was  allied  to  many  considerable 

^  families,  but  her  maiden  name  is  not  known.     She  had 

three  sons,  Thomas,  Antony,  and  Roger,  besides  some 
daughters  ;  and  we  learn  from  a  letter  (21)  written  by  her 
son  Roger,  in  the  year  1544,  that  she  and  her  husband 
having  lived  together  forty-seven  years,  at  last  died  on 

M  the  same  day  and  almost  at  the  same  hour. 

Roger's  first  years  were  spent  under  his  father's  roof, 
but  he  was  received  at  a  very  youthful  age  into  the 
family  of  Sir  Antony  Wingfield,  who  furnished  money 
for  his  education,  and  placed  Roger,  together  with  his 
own  sons,  under  a  tutor,  whose  name  was  R.  Bond.  The 
boy  had  by  nature  a  taste  for  books,  and  showed  his  good 
taste  by  ieuaii»6'  Lavish  m  preference  to  La.ui,  \>ita 
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wonderful  eagerness.  .  .  .  —Grant.    Condensed  trans 
lation  by  Dr.  Giles  in  Life:  seep.  10,  No  9. 

"This  communication  of  teaching  youthe,  maketh  me 
to  remembre  the  right  worshipfull.and  my  singuler  good 
mayster,  Sir  Humfrey  Wingfelde*  to  whom  nexte  God, 
I  ought  to  refer  for  his  manifolde  benefites  bestowed  on 
me,  the  poore  talent  of  learnyng,  whiche  god  hath  lent 
me :  and  for  his  sake  do  I  owe  my  seruice  to  all  other 
of  the  name  and  noble  house  of  the  Wyngfeldes,  bothe 
in  woord  and  dede.  Thys  worshypfull  man  hath  euer 
loued  and  vsed,  to  haue  many  children  brought  vp  in 
learnynge  in  his  house  amonges  whome  I  my  selfe  was 
one.  For  whom  at  terme  tymes  he  woulde  bryng  downe 
from  London  bothe  bowe  and  shaftes.  And  when  they 
shuld  playe  he  woulde  go  with  them  him  selfe  in  to  the 
fyelde,  and  se  them  shoote,  and  he  that  shot  fayrest, 
shulde  haue  the  best  bowe  and  shaftes,  and  he  that  shot 
ilfauouredlye,  shulde  be  mocked  of  his  felowes,  til  he  shot 
better."—/.  140. 

In  or  about  the  year  1530,  Mr.  Bond  .  .  .  resigned  the 
charge  of  young  Roger,  who  was  now  about  fifteen 
years  old,  and,  by  the  advice  and  pecuniary  aid  of  his 
kind  patron  Sir  Antony,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  that  time  the  most  famous 

1530.  set  i$  seminary  of  learning  in  all  England.  His  tutor  was  Hugh 
Fitzherbert,  fellow  of  St.  John's,  whose  intimate  friend, 
George  Pember,  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
young  student.  George  Day,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Dr. 
Redman,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Nicholas  Ridley  the  Martyr,  T.  Watson  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  Pilkington  Bishop  of  Durham,  Walter  Had- 
don,  John  Christopherson,  Thomas  Wilson,  John  Seton, 
and  many  others,  were  the  distinguished  contemporaries 
of  Ascham  at  Cambridge. — Grant  and  Giles,  idem. 

1534.  Feb.  18.  He  takes  his  B.A.  "  Being  a  boy,  new  Bacheler  of  arte, 
set.  18.  I  chanced  amonges  my  companions  to  speake  against  the 
Pope :  which  matter  was  than  in  euery  mans  mouth,  by- 
cause  Dr.  Haints  and  Dr.  Skippe  were  cum  from  the 
Court,  to  debate  the  same  matter,  by  preaching  and  dis 
putation  in  the  vniuersitie.  This  hapned  the  same  tyme, 
when  I  stoode  to  be  felow  there  :  my  taulke  came  to  Dr. 
Medcalfes  [Master  of  St.  John's  Coll.]  eare  :  I  was  called 
before  him  and  the  Seniores :  and  after  greuous  rebuke, 
and  some  punishment,  open  warning  was  geuen  to  all  the 
felowes,  none  to  be  so  hardie  to  geue  me  his  voice  at  that 
Mar.  23.  election.  And  yet  for  all  those  open  threates,  the  good 
father  himselfe  priuilie  procured,  that  I  should  euen  than 
be  chosen  felow.  But,  the  election  being  done,  he  made 
countinance  of  great  discontentation  thereat.  This  good 
mans  goodnes,  and  fatherlie  discretion,  vsed  towardes  me 
that  one  day,  shall  neuer  out  of  my  remembrance  all  the 
dayes  of  my  life.  And  for  the  same  cause,  haue  I  put 
it  here,  in  this  small  record  of  learning.  For  next  Gods 
prouidence,  surely  that  day,  was  by  that  good  fathers 
meanes,  Dies  natalis,  to  me,  for  the  whole  foundation 
of  the  poore  learning  I  haue,  and  of  all  the  furderance, 
that  hetherto  else  where  I  haue  obtayned." — Sc/to.fol.  55. 
1537-40.  "  Before  the  king's  majesty  established  his  lecture  at 

Cambridge,  I  was  appointed  by  the  votes  of  all  the 
university,  and  was  paid  a  handsome  salary,  to  profess 
the  Greek  tongue  in  public ;  and  I  have  ever  since  read 
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a  lecture  in  St.  John's  college,  of  which  1  am  a  fellow." 
(22)  To  Sir  W,  Paget  in  1544. 

i$37-  July  3-  [d*e  martispostfestum  Diui Petriet Pauli  (June  29) 

aet.  31.  Grant}.    Is  installed  M. A. 

1^38.  Spring.  Visits  his  parents  in  Yorkshire,  whom  he  had  not  seen 

set.  22.  for  seven  years. 
Autumn.        Date  of  his  earliest  extant  letter. 

1540-1542.  Is  at  home  in  Yorkshire,  for  nearly  two  years,  with 

quartan  fever.    Probably  about  this  time  he  attended  the 
archery  meetings  at  York  and  Norwich,  pp.  159.  t6o. 
t.  24.      'In  the  great  snowe,'  journeying  'in  the  hye  waye 
betwixt  Topcliffe  vpon  Swale  ;  and  Borrowe  bridge,'  he 
watches  the  nature  of  the  wind  by  the  snow-drifts.  /*.  157. 

i$4i.  aet.  25.  Upon  his  repeated  application,  Edward  Lee,  Archbp 
of  York,  grants  him  a  pension  of  405.  (=  .£40  of  present 
money)  payable  at  the  feast  of  Annunciation  and  on 
Michaelmas  day.  see  (24).  This  pension  ceased  on  the 
death  of  the  Archbishop  in  1544. 

1541-2.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.     'An  Acte  for  Mayntanance  of 

Artyllarie  and  debarringe  of  unlauful  Games.'  confirms 
3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  and,  inter  alia,  directs  that  no  Bowyer 
shall  sell  a  Ewe  bow  to  any  between  8  and  14  years,  above 
the  price  of  i2d,  but  shall  have  for  such,  Ewe  bows  from 
6d  to  i2d :  and  likewise  shall  sell  bows  at  reasonable  prices 
to  youth  from  14  to  21  years.  Ewe  bows  '  of  the  taxe  called 
Elke '  were  not  to  be  sold  above  35  4d,  under  penalty  of 
205. — Statiites  of  the  Realm.  Hi.  837. 

1544.  *Spring.  aet.  28.     Ascham  writes  Toxophilus. 

After  Lady      Both  his  parents  die.     "  How  hard  is  my  lot !     I  first 
Day.  lost  my  brother,  such  an  one  as  not  only  our  family,  but 

all  England  could  hardly  match,  and  now  to  lose  both 
my  parents  as  if  I  was  not  already  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  !"  (21)  To  Cheke. 

Before  July.  "I  have  also  written  and  dedicated  to  the  king's 
majesty  a  book,  which  is  now  in  the  press,  On  the  art 
of  Shooting,  and  in  which  I  have  shown  how  well  it  is 
fitted  for  Englishmen  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  how 
certain  rules  of  art  may  be  laid  down  to  ensure  its  being 
learnt  thoroughly  by  all  our  fellow-countrymen.  This 
book,  I  hope,  will  be  published  before  the  king's  depart 
ure,  and  will  be  no  doubtful  sign  of  my  love  to  my  coun 
try,  or  mean  memorial  of  my  humble  learning.  (22)  To 
Sir  W.  Paget. 

J  uly — Sept.  30.  The  king  out  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men 
at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  in  France. 

1545.  83t.  29.      Ascham  presents  Toxophilus  to  the  king,  in  the  gallery 

at  Greenwich.  He  is  granted  a  pension  of  .£10.  pp.  165-166. 
He  is  ill  again,  and  unable  to  reside  at  Cambridge. 

1546.  aet.  30.      Succeeds  Cheke  as  Public  Orator  of  his  University, 

in  which  capacity  he  conducts  its  correspondence. 

1547.   San.  28.   l&BtoarB  Ut  catnes  to  tfie  tfjrone. 

Ascham's   pension    which   ceased    on    the  death   of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  confirmed  and  augmented  by  Edward 
VI.,  whom  he  taught  to  write.     [Ascham's  pension  is 
.  \  one  of  the  prominent  things  in  his  life.  ] 

8  ("1548.  Feb.  set.  32.     Is  Tutor  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  at  Cheston.    Attacked 
3  ^1549. Sept.  eat. 33  by  her  steward,  he  returns  to  the  university. 
/155°'       ffit-  34-        While  at  home  in  the  country,  Ascham  is  appointed,  at 
the  instigation  of  Cheke,  as  Secretary  to  Sir  Richard 
Morison,  sent  out  as  Ambassador  to  Emperor  Charles  V. 
On  his  way  to  town,  has  his  famous   interview  with 
Lady  Jane  Grey  at  Broudjiute.    Sckolcniaslcr,  fol.  12. 


u 
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Sept.  31  The  Embassy  embarks  at  Billingsgate,  and  finally 
reaches  Augsburg  on  Oct  a8  :  where  it  appears  to  have 
remained  more  than  a  year. 

1533.  Oct.  Ascham  writes,  probably  from  Spires,  A  Report  and 

enb 


Discourse  writtenby  Roger  Ascham,  of  the,  affaires  and 


state  of  Germany  and  the  Rmperour  Charles  his  court, 
during  certaine yeares  while  the  sayd  Roger  was  there 
Published  at  London,  the  next  year,  without  date. 

1553.    Julp  6.    iifiarj)  -uccettts  to  tije  croton. 

Writes  from  Brussels. 

On  the  death  of  the  King  the  Embassy  is  recalled. 

.  April.  Though  a  Protestant,  Ascham  escapes   persecution ; 

his  pension  of  £io  is  renewed  and  increased,  see  p.  165. 
May  7-        He  is  made  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Queen,  with  a  salary 
of  40  marks. 

Resigns  his  Fellowship  and  Office  of  Public  Orator. 
June  i.  set.  38.     Marries  Margaret  Howe. 

He  sometimes  reads  Greek  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

1558.   Noo.  17.    ©Ujabetf)  6eg(ns  to  reign. 

Ascham' s  pension  and  Secretaryship  are  continued. 

1560.  Mar.  II.         Is  made  prebend  of  Wetwang,  in  York  Cathedral.    He 
set.  44.  had  now  possession  of  a  considerable  income.     It  would 
be  satisfactory  if  he  could  be  cleared  from  the  suspicion 
of  a  too  great  love  for  cock-fighting. 

1^63.  Dec.  10.  The  Court  being  at  Windsor  on  account  of  the  plague 
set  47.  in  London,  Sir  W.  Cecil  gave  a  dinner  in  his  chamber. 
A  conversation  on  Education  arose  on  the  news  '  that 
diuerse  Scholers  of  Eaton  be  runne  awaie  from  the 
Schole,  for  feare  of  beating.'  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  then 
silent,  afterwards  renewed  the  subject  with  Ascham  ;  who 
finally  writes  for  his  grandson,  Robert  Sackville,  The 

\  Scholemaster,  first  published  by  his  widow  in  1570. 

His  constitution  had  been  enfeebled  by  frequent  attacks 
of  ague.  Imprudently  sitting  up  late  to  finish  some  Latin 
verses  which  he  designed  to  present  to  the  queen  as  a 
new-year's  gift,  and  certain  letters  to  his  friends,  he  con 
tracted  a  dangeious  malady,  during  which  he  was  visited 
and  consoled  by  his  pious  friend  Alexander  Nowell,  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  William  Gravet,  a  prebendary  of  that 
church  and  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's  London.  Ascham 

1568.  Dec.  30.     died  30  Dec.  1568.     His  last  words  were  "  I  desire  to 

aet.  53.  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ." 

1569.  Jan.  4.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Sepulchre's.     Nowell  preached 

his  funeral  sermon,  and  testified  that  he  never  saw  or 
heard  of  a  person  of  greater  integrity  of  life,  or  who  was 
blessed  with  a  more  Christian  death.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  informed  of  his  decease,  declared  that  she  would 
rather  have  lost  ,£10,000,  than  her  tutor  Ascham. 

Buchanan  did  honour  to  his  memory  in  the  following  epitaph  : 
Aschamum.  extinctum  patrice,  Graiceque  Camcence, 

Et  Latice  verd  cum  pietate  dolent. 
Principibus  vixit  cartes,  jucundis  amicis, 

Re  modica,  in  mores  dicerefama  nequit. 
which  has  been  thus  rendered  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham. 
O'er  Ascham,  withering  in  his  narrow  urn, 
The  muses — English,  Grecian.  Roman — mourn  i 
Though  poor,  to  greatness  dear,  to  friendship  just : 
No  scandafs  self  can  taint  his  hallmu'd.  dust. 

Cooper.  Ath.  Cantag,p.  366. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

{Efpite  his  promife,  fee  page  20,  Afcham 
wrote  no  Englifh  work  on  a  great  fubject. 
Writing  late  in  life,  his  Scholemaster,  he 
thus  defends  his  choice  in  the  fubjecls 
of  his  books : 
"  But,  of  all  kinde  of  paftimes,  fitte  for  a  lentleman, 
I  will,  godwilling,  in  fitter  place,  more  at  large,  de 
clare  fullie,  in  my  booke  of  the  Cockpitte  :  which  I  do 
write,  to  fatiffie  fom,  I  truft,  with  fom  reafon,  that  be 
more  curious,  in  marking  other  mens  doinges,  than 
carefull  in  mendyng  their  owne  faultes.  And  fom  alfo 
will  nedes  bufie  them  felues  in  merueling,  and  adding 
thereunto  vnfrendlie  taulke,  why  I,  a  man  of  good 
yeares,  and  of  no  ill  place,  I  thanke  God  and  my 
Prince,  do  make  choife  to  fpend  foch  tyme  in  writyng 
of  trifles,  as  the  fchole  of  fhoting,  the  Cockpitte,  and 
this  booke  of  the  firft  Principles  of  Grammer,  rather, 
than  to  take  fome  weightie  matter  in  hand,  either  of 
Religion,  or  Ciuill  difcipline. 

Wife  men  I  know,  will  well  allow  of  my  choife 
herein  :  and  as  for  fuch,  who  haue  not  witte  of  them 
felues,  but  mufl  learne  of  others,  to  iudge  right  of 
mens  doynges,  let  them  read  that  wife  Poet  Horace 
in  his  Arte  Poetica,  who  willeth  wifemen  to  beware,  of 
hie  and  loftie  Titles.  For,  great  fhippes,  require  coft- 
lie  tackling,  and  alfo  afterward  dangerous  gouernment : 
Small  boates,  be  neither  verie  chargeable  in  makyng, 
nor  verie  oft  in  great  ieoperdie  :  and  yet  they  cary 
many  tymes,  as  good  and  coftlie  ware,  as  greater 
veffels  do.  A  meane  Argument,  may  eafelie  beare, 
the  light  burden  of  a  fmall  faute,  and  haue  alwaife 
at  hand,  a  ready  excufe  for  ill  handling :  And,  fome 
praife  it  is,  if  it  fo  chaunce,  to  be  better  in  deede, 
than  a  man  dare  venture  to  feeme.  A  hye  title,  doth 
charge  a  man,  with  the  heauie  burden,  of  to  great  a 
promife.  and  therfore  fayth  Horace  verie  wittelie,  that, 
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that  Poet  was  a  verie  foole,  that  began  hys  booke,  with 
a  goodlie  verfe  in  deede,  but  ouer  proude  a  promife. 

Fortunam  Priami  cantabo  et  nobile  bellum, 
And  after,  as  wifelie 

Quanta  rectius  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte.  &c. 
Meening  Homer,  who,  within  the  compaffe  of  a  fmal 
Argument,  of  one  harlot,  and  of  one  good  wife,  did 
vtter  fo  moch  learning  in  all  kinde  of  licences,  as,  by 
the  iudgement  of  Quintilian,  he  deferueth  fo  hie  a 
praife,  that  no  man  yet  deferued  to  fit  in  the  fecond 
degree  beneth  him.  And  thus  moch  out  of  my  way,  con 
cerning  my  purpofe  in  fpending  penne,  and  paper,  and 
tyme,  vpon  trifles,  and  namelie  to  aunfwere  fome,  that 
haue  neither  witte  nor  learning,  to  do  any  thyng  them 
felues,  neither  will  nor  honeftie,  to  fay  well  of  other"  * 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  both  Toxophilus  and  The  Schole- 
mafter  (the  Cockpitte  if  ever  printed,  is  now  loft) ;  not 
only  are  the  main  arguments  interwoven  with  a  moft 
earnefl  moral  purpofe;  but  they  are  enlivened  by 
frequent  and  charming  difcurfions,  in  the  which  he 
often  lays  down  great  principles,  or  illuflrates  them 
from  the  circumftances  of  his  time.  So  that  in  thefe 
two  ways,  thefe  works,  being  not  rigidly  confined  to  the 
technical  fubjecls  expreffed  by  their  titles,  do  'beare,' 
both  in  thofe  fubjecls  and  in  the  paffing  thoughts, 
much  of  what  is  the  h'igheft  truth. 

If  a  Yorkfhire  man — who  had  become  a  ripe  Englifh 
Scholer,  and  was  alfo  a  fluent  Englifh  writer  as  well  as 
converfant  with  other  languages  and  literatures — were, 
in  the  prefent  day,  to  fit  down  to  write,  for  the  firft 
time,  in  the  defence  and  praife  of  Cricket,  a  book  in 
the  Yorkfhire  dialect :  he  would  be  able  to  appreciate 
fomewhat  Afcham's  pofition  when  he  began  to  write  the 
prefent  work.  For  he  lived  in  the  very  dawn  of  our 
modern  learning.  Not  to  fpeak  of  the  hefitation  and 
doubt  that  always  impedes  any  novelty,  the  abfence 
of  any  antecedent  literature  left  him  without  any  model 
of  flyle.  Accuftomed  as  he  had  hitherto  been  to  write 
chiefly  in  Latin,  he  mud  have  found  Englifh  compofi- 
tion  both  irkfome  and  laborious.  Yet  his  love  for  his 

*  folios  20.  2T.    Ed.  1570. 
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country,  and  his  delight,  even  from  childhood,  in  his 
native  tongue  overcame  all  difficulties.  "  Althoughe  to 
haue  written  this  boke  either  in  latin  or  Greeke  .... 
had  been  more  eafier  and  fit  for  mi  trade  in  ftudy,  yet 
neuertheleffe,  I  fuppofinge  it  no  point  of  honeflie,  that 
mi  commodite  mould  Hop  and  hinder  ani  parte  either 
of  the  pleafure  or  profite  of  manie,  haue  written  this 
Englifhe  matter  in  the  Englifhe  tongue,  for  Englifhe 
men."  *  In  fo  doing,  he  has  bequeathed  to  poflerity  a 
noble  fpecimen  of  Englifh  language,  expreffing  genuine 
Englifh  thought,  upon  a  truly  Englifh  fubjecl. 

Of  the  influence  of  this  deliberate  choice  of  Afcham  on 
the  literature  of  his  time,  Dr.  N.  Drake  thus  fpeaks  : — 

"  The  Toxophilus  of  this  ufeful  and  engaging  writer,  was  writ 
ten  in  his  native  tongue,  with  the  view  of  prefenting  the  public 
with  a  fpecimen  of  a  purer  and  more  correct  Bngli/h  ftyle  than  that 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  accuftomed ;  and  with  the  hope  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  learned,  from  the  exclufive  ftudy  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  vernacular  lan 
guage.  The  refult  which  he  contemplated  was  attained,  and, 
from  the  period  of  this  publication,  the  fhackles  of  Latinity  were 
broken,  and  compofition  in  Enghjh  profe  became  an  object  of 
eager  and  fuccefsful  attention.  Previous  to  the  exertions  of 
Afcham,  very  few  writers  can  be  mentioned  as  affording  any 
model  for  Englifh  ftyle.  If  we  except  the  TranfJation  of  Froiffart 
by  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners,  in  1523,  and  the  Hiftory  of  Richard 
III.  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  certainly  compofitions  of  great  merit, 
we  (hall  find  it  difficult  to  produce  an  author  of  much  value 
for  his  vernacular  profe.  On  the  contrary,  very  foon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Toxophilus,  we  find  harmony  and  beauty  in 
Englifh  ftyle  emphatically  praifed  arid  enjoined."  f 

Following  Plato  both  in  the  form  and  subtlety  of 
his  work,  Afcham  writes  it  after  the  counfel  of  Ariflotle. 
"  He  that  wyll  wryte  well  in  any  tongue,  mufte  folowe 
thys  councel  of  Ariflotle,  to  fpeake  as  the  common 
people  do,  to  thinke  as  wife  men  do  :  and  fo  fhoulde 
euery  man  vnderflande  hym,  and  the  iudgement  of 
wyfe  men  alowe  hym."J 

Now,  we  mufl  leave  the  reader  to  liflen  to  the 
pleafant  talk  of  the  two  College  Fellows,  Lover  of 
Learning  and  Lover  of  Archery ;  as  they  difcourfe, 
befide  the  wheat  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam 
bridge,  throughout  the  long  fummer's  afternoon,  upon 
*  the  Booke  and  the  Bowe.' 

*p.  14.        t  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,     i.  439-     Ed.  1817.        J  p.    iS. 
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^bc  jladde  cmi  writ, 
TROTHE  oiuTcommeWj  tlyue  mmycs  all/ 

Bpe,  iwiAI)eTE(ie/ 

OVEKCOMMED  kj  Trotlje>aahQia  {all: 
Sklckt  to  bbe  Trot^t/aud  tairmore 


of  enemies,  qacte  ouerUjrovie 


Gualterus  Haddonus 
Cantabrigien. 

M itter e  qui  celeres  fumma  uelit  arte  fagittas, 

Ars  erit  ex  iftofummaprofefta  libra. 
Quicquid  habent  arcus  rigidi,  neruique  rotundi, 

Sumerefi  libet,  hoc  fumere  fonte  licet. 
Afchamus  eft  author,  magnum  quern  fecit  Apollo 

Arte  fua,  magnum  Pallas  6°  arte  fua. 
Dofta  manus  dedit  hunc,  dedit  hunc  mens  dofla  libelluin 

Qua  uidet  Ars  Vfus  uifa,  paratafacit. 
Optunus  hcec  author  quia  tradidit  optima  fcripla, 

Conucnit  hec  uobis  optima  uellefequi. 


*  To  the  mo/le  graeioufe,  and  our  -nioft  drad  Soueraignc  lord, 

Kyng  Henrie  the.  viii,  by  the  grace  of  God,  kyng 

of  Englande,  Fraunce  and  Irelande,  Defen 

der  of  the  fay  the,  and  of  the  churche 

of  Englande  and  alfo  of  Irelande 

in  earth  fnpreme  head,  next  vn 

der  Chrijl,  be  al  health 

viflorie,  and  fe- 

lititie. 


|HAT  tyme  as,  mofle  gracious  Prince,  your 
highnes  this  lafl  year  pafl,  tooke  that  your 
moofl  honorable  and  victorious  iourney 
into  Fraunce,  accompanied  with  fuch  a 
porte  of  the  Nobilitie  and  yeomanrie  of 
Englande,  as  neyther  hath  bene  lyke  knovven  by  ex 
perience,  nor  yet  red  of  in  Hiflorie  :  accompanied  alfo 
with  the  daylie  prayers,  good  hartes,  and  willes  of 
all  and  euery  one  your  graces  fubiecles,  lefte  behinde 
you  here  at  home  in  Englande  :  the  fame  tyme,  I 
beinge  at  my  booke  in  Cambrige,  forie  that  my  litle 
habilitie  could  ftretche  out  no  better,  to  helpe  forward 
fo  noble  an  enterprice,  yet  with  my  good  wylle,  prayer, 
and  harte,  nothinge  behynde  hym  that  was  formofle 
of  all,  conceyued  a  wonderful  defire,  bi  the  praier, 
wifhing,  talking,  and  communication  that  was  in  euery 
mans  mouth,  for  your  Graces  moofl  viclorioufe  retourne, 
to  offer  vp  fumthinge,  at  your  home  cumming  to  your 
Highneffe,  which  fhuld  both  be  a  token  of  mi  lone 
and  deutie  toward  your  Maieflie,  and  alfo  a  figne  of 
my  good  minde  and  zeale  towarde  mi  countrie. 
This  occafion  geuen  to  me  at  that  time,  caufed  me 

*  This  dedication  is  entirely  omitted  in  second  edition,  1571. 
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lo  take  in  hand  againe,  this  litle  purpofe  of  fhoting, 
begon  of  me  before,  yet  not  ended  than,  for  other 
ftudies  more  mete  for  that  trade  of  liuinge,  vvhiche  God 
and  mi  frendes  had  fet  me  vnto.  But  when  your 
Graces  mofte  ioifull  and  happie  victorie  preuented  mi 
dailie  and  fpedie  diligencie  to  performe  this  matter, 
I  was  compelled  to  vvaite  an  other  time  to  prepare 
and  offer  vp  this  litle  boke  vnto  your  Maieftie.  And 
whan  it  hath  pleafed  youre  Higheneffe  of  your  infinit 
goodneffe,  and  alfo  your  moft  honorable  Counfel  to 
know  and  pervfe  ouer  the  contentes,  and  fome  parte 
of  this  boke,  and  fo  to 'alow  it,  that  other  men  might 
rede  it,  throughe  the  furderaunce  and  fetting  forthe  of 
the  right  wormipfull  and  mi  Singuler  good  Mailer  fir 
Vvilliam  Pagette  Knight,  moofl  worthie  Secretarie  to 
your  highnes,  and  moft  open  and  redie  fuccoure  to  al 
poore  honeft  learned  mens  futes,  I  mooft  humblie 
befeche  your  Grace  to  take  in  good  worthe  this  litle 
treatife  purpofed,  begon,  and  ended  of  me  onelie  for 
this  intent,  that  Labour,  Honeft  paftime  and  Vertu, 
might  recouer againe  that  place  and  right,  that  Idleneffe, 
Vnthriftie  gamning  and  Vice  hath  put  them  fro. 

And  althoughe  to  haue  written  this  boke  either  in 
latin  or  Greke  (which  thing  I  wold  be  verie  glad  yet  to 
do,  if  I  might  furelie  know  your  Graces  pleafure  there 
in)  had  bene  more  eafier  and  fit  for  mi  trade  in  ftudy, 
yet  neuertheleffe,  I  fuppofinge  it  no  point  of  honeftie, 
that  mi  commodite  mould  flop  and  hinder  ani  parte 
either  of  the  pleafure  or  profite  of  manie,  haue  writ 
ten  .this  Englifhe  matter  in  the  Englifhe  tongue,  for 
Engliftie  men :  where  in  this  I  truft  that  your  Grace 
(if  it  mail  pleafe  your  Highneffe  to  rede  it)  fhal  per- 
ceaue  it  to  be  a  thinge  Honefte  for  me  to  write, 
pleafaunt  for  fome  to  rede,  and  profitable  for  manie  to 
folow,  contening  a  paftime,  honeft  for  the  minde, 
holfome  for  the  body,  fit  for  eueri  man,  vile  for  no 
man,  vfing  the  day  and  open  place  for  Honeftie  to  rule 
it,  not  lurking  in  corners  for  miforder  to  abufe  it 


Therefore  I  truft  it  fhal  apere,  to  be  bothe  a  fure  token 

of  my  zeele  to  fet  forvvarde  fhootinge,  and  fome  figne 

of  my  minde,  tovvardes  honeftie  and  learninge. 

Thus  I  vvil  trouble  your  Grace  no  longer,  but 

with  my  daylie  praier,  I  will  befeche  God  to 

preferue  your  Grace,  in  al  health  and  feli- 

citie  :  to  the  feare  and  ouerthrovve 

of  all  your  ennemies  :  to  the 

pleafure,  ioyfulneffe  and 

fuccour  of  al  your  fub- 

iecles  :  to  the  vtter 

deflruclion 

of  papi- 

ftrie  and  herefie  :  to  the  con- 

tinuall  fetting  forth  of 

Goddes  worde 

and  his  glo 

rye. 


Your  Graces  moft 
bounden  Scholer, 


.Roger  Afcham. 
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TO  ALL  GENTLE    MEN  AND   YOMEN   OF 
ENGLANDE. 


jlas  the  wyfe  man  came  to  Crefus  the  ryche 
kyng,  on  a  tyme,  when  he  was  makynge 
newe  fhyppes,  purpofyng  to  haue  fubdued 
by  water  the  out  yles  lying  betwixt  Grece 
and  Afia  minor:  What  newes  now  in  Grece, 
faith  the  king  to  Bias  ?  None  other  newes,  but  thefe, 
fayeth  Bias  :  that  the  yles  of  Grece  haue  prepared  a 
wonderful  companye  of  horfemen,  to  ouerrun  Lydia 
withall.  There  is  nothyng  vnder  heauen,  fayth  the 
kynge,  that  I  woulde  fo  foone  wiffhe,  as  that  they 
durft  be  fo  bolde,  to  mete  vs  on  the  lande  with  horfe. 
And  thinke  you  fayeth  Bias,  that  there  is  anye  thyng 
which  they  wolde  fooner  wyfihe,  then  that  you  fhulde 
be  fo  fonde,  to  mete  them  on  the  water  with  fhyppes  ? 
And  fo  Crefus  hearyng  not  the  true  newes,  but  per- 
ceyuyng  the  wife  mannes  mynde  and  counfell,  both 
gaue  then  ouer  makyng  of  his  fhyppes,  and  left  alfo 
behynde  him  a  wonderful  example  for  all  commune 
wealthes  to  folowe :  that  is  euermore  to  regarde  and 
fet  moft  by  that  thing  wherevnto  nature  hath  made 
them  moofl  apt,  and  vfe  hath  made  them  mooft  fitte. 

By  this  matter  I  meane  the  fhotyng  in  the  long  bowe, 
for  Englifh  men  :  which  thyng  with  all  my  hert  I  do 
wyfh,  and  if  I  were  of  authoritie,  I  wolde  counfel  all 
the  gentlemen  and  yomen  of  Englande,  not  to  chaunge 
it  with  any  other  thyng,  how  good  foeuer  it  feme  to 
be  :  but  that  ftyll,  accordyng  to  the  oulde  wont  of 
England,  youth  fhoulde  vfe  it  for  the  mooft  honeft 
paftyme  in  peace,  that  men  myght  handle  it  as  a  moofte 
fure  weapon  in  warre.  Other  ftronge  weapons  whiche 
bothe  experience  doth  proue  to  be  good,  and  the 
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wyfdom  of  the  kinges  Maieflie  and  his  counfel  prouydes 
to  be  had,  are  not  ordeyned  to  take  away  fhotyng  :  but 
yat  both,  not  compared  togither,  whether  fhuld  be 
better  then  the  other,  but  fo  ioyned  togither  that  the 
one  fhoulde  be  alwayes  an  ayde  and  helpe  for  the  other, 
myght  fo  ftrengthen  the  Realme  on  all  fydes,  that  no 
kynde  of  enemy  in  any  kynde  of  weapon,  myght  paffe 
and  go  beyonde  vs. 

For  this  purpofe  I,  partelye  prouoked  by  the  counfell 
of  fome  gentlemen,  partly  moued  by  the  loue  whiche 
I  haue  alwayes  borne  towarde  fhotyng,  haue  wrytten 
this  lytle  treatife,  wherein  if  I  haue  not  fatiffyed  any 
man,  I  truft  he  wyll  the  rather  be  content  with  my 
doyng,  bycaufe  I  am  (I  fuppofe)  the  firfte,  whiche  hath 
fayde  any  thynge  in  this  matter  (and  fewe  begynnynges 
be  perfect,  fayth  wyfe  men)  And  alfo  bycaufe  yf  I 
haue  fayed  a  miffe,  I  am  content  that  any  man  amende 
it,  or  yf  I  haue  fayd  to  lytle,  any  man  that  wyl  to  adde 
what  hym  pleafeth  to  it. 

My  minde  is,  in  profitynge  and  pleafynge  euery  man, 
to  hurte  or  difpleafe  no  man,  intendyng  none  other 
purpofe,  but  that  youthe  myght  be  ilyrred  to  labour, 
honefl  paftyme,  and  vertue,  and  as  much  as  laye  in  me, 
plucked  from  ydlenes,  vnthriftie  games,  and  vice : 
whyche  thing  I  haue  laboured  onlye  in  this  booke, 
fhewynge  howe  fit  fhootyng  is  for  all  kyndes  of  men, 
howe  honefl  a  paftyme  for  the  mynde,  howe  holfome 
an  exercife  for  the  bodye,  not  vile  for  great  men  to  vfe, 
not  cofllye  for  poore  men  to  fufteyne,  not  lurking  in 
holes  and  corners  for  ill  men  at  theyr  pleafure,  to  mifvfe 
it,  but  abiding  in  the  open  fight  and  face  of  the  worlde, 
for  good  men  if  it  fault  by  theyr  wifdome  to  correct  it. 

And  here  I  woulde  defire  all  gentlemen  and  yomen, 
to  vfe  this  paftime  in  fuche  a  mean,  that  the  outragious- 
nes  of  great  gamyng,  fhuld  not  hurte  the  honeftie  of 
fhotyng,  which  of  his  owne  nature  is  alwayes  ioyned  with 
honeflie  :  yet  for  mennes  faultes  oftentymes  blamed 
vnworthely,  as  all  good  thynges  haue  ben,  and  euer- 
more  mail  be. 
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If  any  man  woulde  blame  me,  eyther  for  takynge 
fuch  a  matter  in  hande,  or  els  for  writing  it  in  the 
Englyflie  tongue,  this  anfwere  I  may  make  hym,  that 
whan  the  befte  of  the  realme  thinke  it  honefl  for  them 
to  vfe,  I  one  of  the  meanefl  forte,  ought  not  to  fuppofe 
it  vile  for  me  to  write  :  And  though  to  haue  written  it 
in  an  other  tonge,  had  bene  bothe  more  profitable  for 
my  ftudy,  and  alfo  more  honeft  for  my  name,  yet  I  can 
thinke  my  labour  wel  bellowed,  yf  with  a  little  hyn- 
deraunce  of  my  profyt  and  name,  maye  come  any 
fourtheraunce,  to  the  pleafure  or  commoditie,  of  the 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  Englande,  for  whofe  fake  I 
tooke  this  matter  in  hande.  And  as  for  ye  Latin  or 
greke  tonge,  euery  thing  is  fo  excellently  done  in 
them,  that  none  can  do  better  :  In  the  Englyfh  tonge 
contrary,  euery  thinge  in  a  maner  fo  meanly,  bothe  for 
the  matter  and  handelynge,  that  no  man  can  do  worfe. 
For  therein  the  leaft  learned  for  the  mode  parte,  haue 
ben  alwayes  mooft  redye  to  wryte  And  they  whiche 
had  leafte  hope  in  latin,  haue  bene  mofte  boulde  in 
englyfhe  :  when  furelye  euery  man  that  is  mofte  ready 
to  taulke,  is  not  mooft  able  to  wryte.  He  that  wyll 
wiyte  well  in  any  tongue,  mufte  folowe  thys  councel  of 
Ariftotle,  to  fpeake  as  the  common  people  do,  to 
thinke  as  wife  men  do ;  and  fo  fhoulde  euery  man 
vnderftande  hym,  and  the  iudgement  of  wyfe  men  alowe 
hym.  Many  Englifh  writers  haue  not  done  fo,  but 
vfmge  ftraunge  wordes  as  latin,  french  and  Italian,  do 
make  all  thinges  darke  and  harde.  Ones  I  communed 
with  a  man  whiche  reafoned  the  englyfhe  tongue  to  be 
enryched  and  encreafed  therby,  fayinge :  Who  wyll 
not  prayfe  that  feafte,  where  a  man  mall  drinke  at  a 
diner,  bothe  wyne,  ale  and  beere  ?  Truely  quod  I, 
they  be  all  good,  euery  one  taken  by  hym  felfe  alone, 
but  if  you  putte  Maluefye  and  facke,  read  wyne  and 
white,  ale  and  beere,  and  al  in  one  pot,  you  mail  make 
a  drynke,  neyther  eafie  to  be  knowen,  nor  yet  holfom 
for  the  bodye.  Cicero  in  folowyng  Ifocrates,  Plato 
and  Demofthenes,  increafed  the  latine  tounge  after  an 
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other  forte.  This  waye,  bycaufe  dyuers  men  yat  write, 
do  not  know,  they  can  neyther  folowe  it,  bycaufe  of  theyr 
ignorauncie,  nor  yet  will  prayfe  it,  for  verye  arrogauncie, 
ii  faultes,  feldome  the  one  out  of  the  others  companye. 

Englyfh  writers  by  diuerfitie  of  tyme,  haue  taken 
diuerfe  matters  in  hande.  In  our  fathers  tyme  nothing 
was  red,  but  bookes  of  fayned  cheualrie,  wherein  a 
man  by  redinge,  fliuld  be  led  to  none  other  ende,  but 
onely  to  manslaughter  and  baudrye.  Yf  any  man  fup- 
pofe  they  were  good  ynough  to  paffe  the  time  with  al, 
he  is  deceyued.  For  furelye  vayne  woordes  doo  woorke 
no  fmal  tliinge  in  vayne,  ignoraunt,  and  younge  mindes, 
fpecially  yf  they  be  gyuen  any  thynge  thervnto  of 
theyr  owne  nature.  Thefe  bokes  (as  I  haue  heard 
fay)  were  made  the  mofte  parte  in  Abbayes,  and 
Monafleries,  a  very  lickely  and  fit  fhiite  of  fuche  an 
ydle  and  blynde  kinde  of  lyuynge. 

In  our  tyme  nowe,  whan  euery  manne  is  gyuen 
to  knowe  muche  rather  than  to  liue  wel,  very  many 
do  write,  but  after  fuche  a  fafhion,  as  very  many 
do  fhoote.  Some  fhooters  take  in  hande  ftronger 
bowes,  than  they  be  able  to  mayntayne.  This  thyng 
maketh  them  fummtyme,  to  outfhoote  the  marke, 
fummtyme  to  mote  far  wyde,  and  perchaunce  hurte 
fumme  that  looke  on.  Other  that  neuer  learned 
to  mote,  nor  yet  knoweth  good  fhafte  nor  bowe,  wyll 
be  as  bufie  as  the  beft,  but  fuche  one  commonly 
plucketh  doune  a  fyde,  and  crafty  archers  which 
be  agaynft  him,  will  be  bothe  glad  of  hym,  and 
alfo  euer  ready  to  laye  and  bet  with  him  :  it  were 
better  for  fuche  one  to  fit  doune  than  mote.  Other 
there  be,  whiche  haue  verye  good  bowe  and  fhaftes, 
and  good  knowledge  in  fhootinge,  but  they  haue  bene 
brought  vp  in  fuche  euyl  fauoured  fhootynge,  that 
they  can  neyther  fhoote  fayre,  nor  yet  nere.  Yf  any 
man  wyll  applye  thefe  thynges  togyther,  fhal  not  fe 
the  one  farre  differ  from  the  other. 

And  I  alfo  amonges  all  other,  in  writinge  this  lytle 
treatife,  haue  folowed  fumme  yonge  fhooters,  whiche 
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bothe  wyll  begyn  to  fhoote,  for  a  lytle  m  on  eye,  and 
alfo  wyll  vfe  to  mote  ones  or  twife  about  the  marke  for 
nought,  afore  they  beginne  a  good.  And  therfore  did  I 
take  this  little  matter  in  hande,  to  affaye  my  felfe,  and 
hereafter  by  the  grace  of  God,  if  the  iudgement  of  wyfe 
men,  that  looke  on,  thinke  that  I  can  do  any  good,  I 
maye  perchaunce  cafte  my  fhafte  amonge  other,  for 
better  game. 

Yet  in  writing  this  booke,  fome  man  wyll  maruayle 
perchaunce,  why  that  I  beyng  an  vnperfyte  fhoter, 
fhoulde  take  in  hande  to  write  of  makyng  a  perfyte 
archer:  the  fame  man  peraduenturewyll  maruayle, howe 
a  whetteftone  whiche  is  blunte,  can  make  the  edge  of  a 
knife  fharpe  :  I  woulde  ye  fame  man  fhulde  confider 
alfo,  that  in  goyng  about  anye  matter,  there  be.  iiii. 
thinges  to  be  confidered,  doyng,  faying,  thinking  and 
perfeclneffe  :  FirfLe  there  is  no  man  that  doth  fo  wel, 
but  he  can  faye  better,  or  elles  fumme  men,  whiche  be 
now  ftarke  nought,  fhuld  be  to  good.  Agayne  no  man 
can  vtter  wyth  his  tong,  fo  wel  as  he  is  able  to  imagin 
with  his  minde,  and  yet  perfectneffe  it  felfe  is  farre 
aboue  all  thinking.  Than  feeing  that  faying  is  one 
fteppe  nerer  perfecleneffe  than  doyng,  let  euery  man 
leue  marueylyng  why  my  woorde  fhall  rather  expreffe, 
than  my  dede  fhall  perfourme  perfecte  fhootinge. 

I  trufle  no  man  will  be  offended  with  this  litle  booke 
excepte  it  be  fumme  fletchers  and  bowiers,  thinking 
hereby  that  manye  that  loue  fhootynge  fhall  be  taughte 
to  refufe  fuche  noughtie  wares  as  they  woulde  vtter. 
Honeft  fletchers  and  bowyers  do  not  fo,  and  they  that 
be  vnhoneft,  oughte  rather  to  amende  them  felues  for 
doinge  ill,  than  be  angrie  with  me  for  fayinge  wel.  A 
fletcher  hath  euen  as  good  a  quarell  to  be  angry  with 
an  archer  that  refufeth  an  ill  fhaft,  as  a  bladefmith 
hath  to  a  fletcher  yat  forfaketh  to  bye  of  him  a  noughtie 
knyfe.  For  as  an  archer  mufl  be  content  that  a 
fletcher  know  a  good  fliafte  in  euery  poynte  for  the  per- 
fecler  makynge  of  it,  So  an  honefle  fletcher  will  alfo 
be  content  that  a  fhooter  knowe  a  good  fhafte  in  euery 
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poynte  for  the  perfiter  vfing  of  it :  bicaufe  the  one 
knoweth  like  a  fletcher  how  to  make  it,  the  other 
knoweth  lyke  an  archer  howe  to  vfe  it.  And  feyng  the 
knowlege  is  one  in  them  bothe,  yet  the  ende  diuerfe, 
furely  that  fletcher  is  an  enemye  to  archers  and  artil 
lery,  whiche  can  not  be  content  that  an  archer  knowe  a 
fhafte  as  well  for  his  vfe  in  fhotynge,  as  he  hym  felfe 
fhoulde  knowe  a  fhafte,  for  hys  aduauntage  in  fellynge. 
And  the  rather  bycaufe  fhaftes  be  not  made  fo  muche 
to  be  folde,  but  chefely  to  be  vfed.  And  feynge  that 
vfe  and  occupiyng  is  the  ende  why  a  fhafte  is  made,  the 
making  as  it  were  a  meane  for  occupying,  furely  the 
knowelege  in  euery  poynte  of  a  good  fhafte,  is  more  to 
be  required  in  a  fhooter  than  a  fletcher. 

Yet  as  I  fayde  before  no  honeft  fletcher  will  be  angry 
with  me,  feinge  I  do  not  teache  howe  to  make  a  fhafte 
whiche  belongeth  onelyeto  a  good  fletcher,  but  to  knowe 
and  handle  a  fliafte,  which  belongeth  to  an  archer. 
And  this  lytle  booke  I  trufte,  (hall  pleafe  and  profite 
both  partes  :  For  good  bowes  and  fhaftes  (hall  be  better 
knowen  to  the  commoditieof  al  fhoters,  and  good  fhotyng 
may  perchaunce  be  the  more  occupied  to  the  profite 
of  all  bowyers  and  fletchers.     And  thus  I  praye  God 
that  all  fletchers  getting  theyr  lyuynge  truly,  and  al  ar 
chers  vfynge  fhootynge  honeftly,  and  all  maner  of  men 
that  fauour  artillery,  may  lyue  continuallye  in 
healthe  and  merineffe,  obeying  theyr 
prince  as  they  fhulde,  and  louing 
God  as  they  ought,  to  whom 
for  al  thinges  be  al  ho 
nour  and  glorye  for 
euer.     Amen 


TOXOPHILVS, 

The    fchole    of    fhootinge 

conteyned  in   two 

bookes. 


To  all  Gentlemen  and  yomen  of  Englande, 

pleafaunte  for  theyr  pajlyme  to 

and  profitable  for  theyr  ufe 

to  fcilow,  both  in  war 

a?id  peace. 


The  contentes  of  the  firft  booke. 

Earneft  bufmeffe  ought  to  be  refrefhed 

wyth  honefle  paflyme.    .         .         Fol.  i.  [&  p.  25.] 

Shootyng  moft  honefl  paftyme.      .         3.  [13  29.] 

The  inuention  of  fhootinge.    .         .         5.  [0£  31.] 

Shootyngefit  for  princes  and  greate  men.  5.  [  32.] 

Shootyng,  fit  for  Scholers  and  fludentes.  8.  [B  37.] 

Shootynge  fitter  for  fludentes  than  any 

mufike  or  Inflrumentes.          .         .         9.  [^  39.] 

Youthe  ought  to  learne  to  fmge.     .       n.  [  41.] 
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No  manner  of  man  doth  or  can  vfe  to 
muche  fhootynge.  .         .         .       14.     [    p.  44.] 

Agaynfte  vnlawfull  gammes  and  namelye 
cardes  and  dife.     .         .         .         .       16.     [Jf      49.] 

Shootyng  in  war  .....       24.     [@      62.] 

Obedience  the  befl  propertie  of  a  Soul- 

25.     [         63.] 


Reafons  and  authorites  agaynfle  fhoot- 
ynge  in  war  with  the  confutacion  of  the 
fame.  .  .  .  .  .  .  26.  [  65.] 

God  is  pleafed  with  flronge  wepons  and 
valyaunt  feates  of  war.  .  .  28.  [  70.] 

The  commoditie  of  Shootyng  in  war 
through  e  the  Hiflories  Greke  and  Latin, 
*and  all  nations  Chriften  and  Heathen.  29.     [J^     70.] 

Vfe  of  fhootynge  at  home  caufethe 
flronge  fhootinge  in  warre.  .  .  41.  [I  88.] 

Vfe  of  fhootynge  at  home,  except  men 
V>e  apte  by  nature,  and  connynge  by  teach- 
yng,  doth  litle  good  at  all.  .  .  43.  [  91.] 

Lacke  of  learnynge  to  fhoote  caufethe  Eng- 

lande  lacke  many  a  good  archer.    .       46.     [         95.] 

In  learnyng  any  thyng,  a  man  mufl  couete 
to  be  befl,  or  els  he  flial  neuer  attayne  to 
be  meane.  .....  47.  [  98.] 
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TOXOPHILVS, 

A, 


first  tiofec  of  tfce  0 
of 


You  fludie  to  fore  Toxophile.       gj 
I  wil  not  hurt  my  felf  ouer- 
moche  I  warraunt  you. 

PTJI.  Take  hede  you  do  not,  for  we 
Phyficions  saye,  that  it  is  nether  good  for 
the  eyes  in  fo  cleare  a  Sunne,  nor  yet  holfome  for  ye 
bodie,  fo  foone  after  meate,  to  looke  vpon  a  mans  boke. 
SEox.  In  eatinge  and  fludyinge  I  will  neuer  folowe 
anyePhyfike,for  yf  I  dyd,I  am  fure  I  fhoulde  haue  fmall 
pleafure  in  the  one,  and  leffe  courage  in  the  other. 
But  what  newes  draue  you  hyther  I  praye  you  ? 

Pfji.  Small  newes  trulie,  but  that  as  I  came  on 
walkynge,  I  fortuned  to  come  with  thre  or  foure  that 
went  to  ihote  at  the  pryckes :  And  when  I  fawe  not 
you  amonges  them,  but  at  the  lafl  efpyed  you  lokynge 
on  your  booke  here  fo  fadlye,  I  thought  to  come  and 
holde  you  with  fome  communication,  left  your  boke 
fhoulde  runne  awaye  with  you.  For  me  thought  by 
your  waueryng  pace  and  earned  lokying,  your  boke 
led  you,  not  you  it. 
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ST01.  In  dede  as  it  chaunced,my  mynde  went  fafter 
then  my  feete,  for  I  happened  here  to  reade  in  Phedro 
PlatoniS)  a  place  that  entretes  wonderfullie  of  the  nature 
of  foules,  which  place  (whether  it  were  for 
the  paffynge  eloquence  of  Plato,  and  the 
Greke  tongue,  or  for  the  hyghe  and  godlie  defcription  of 
the  matter,  kept  my  rriynde  fo  occupied,  that  it  had  no 
leifure  to  loke  to  my  feete.  For  I  was  reding  howe 
fome  foules  being  well  fethered,  flewe  ahvayes  about 
heauen  and  heauenlie  matters,  other  fome  hauinge  their 
fethers  mowted  awaye,  and  droupinge,  fanke  downe 
into  earthlie  thinges. 

Pl)i.  I  remembre  the  place  verie  wel,  and  it  is  won 
derfullie  fayd  of  Plato,  and  now  I  fe  it  was  no  maruell 
though  your  fete  fayled  you,  feing  your  minde  flewe 
fo  fafl. 

SE0X.  I  am  gladde  now  that  you  letted  me,  for  my 
head  akes  with  loking  on  it,  and  bycaufe  you  tell  me 
fo,  I  am  verye  forie  yat  I  was  not  with  thofe  good  feloes 
you  fpake  vpon,  for  it  is  a  verie  faire  day  for  a  man  to 
mote  in. 

Plji.  And  me  thinke  you  were  a  great  dele  better 
occupied  and  in  better  companie,  for  it  is  a  very  faire 
daye  for  a  man  to  go  to  his  boke  in. 

ST0I.  Al  dayes  and  wethers  wil  ferue  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  furelie  this  occafion  was  ill  loft. 

33f)l.  Yea  but  clere  wether  maketh  clere  mindes, 
and  it  is  beft  as  I  fuppofe,  to  fpend  ye  beft  time  vpon 
the  beft  thinges  :  And  me  thought  you  mot  verie  wel, 
and  at  that  marke,  at  which  euery  good  fcoler  mould e 
mofte  bufilie  mote  at.  And  I  fuppofe  it  be  a  great  dele 
more  pleafure  alfo,  to  fe  a  foule  flye  in  Plato,  then  a 
fnafte  flye  at  the  prickes.  I  graunte  you,  fhoting  is 
not  the  worft  thing  in  the  world,  yet  if  we  mote,  and 
time  fhote,  we  ar[e]  not  like  to  be  great  winners  at  the 
length.  And  you  know  alfo  we fcholers  haue  more  erneft 
and  weightie  matters  in  hand,  nor  we  be  not  borne  to 
paftime  and  pley,  as  you  know  wel  ynough  who  fayth. 
.  Yet  the  fame  man  in  the  fame  place  Philologe, 
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by  your  leue,  doth  admitte  holfome,  honeft 

J   •  , .  n .  ,  ff.     •         M.  Cic.  in  on. 

and  manerlie  pailimes  to  be  as  necefiane 
to  be  mingled  with  fad  matters  of  the  minde,  as  eating 
and  fleping  is  for  the  health  of  the  body,  and  yet  we 
be  borne  for  neither  of  bothe.  And  Arif-  Amt.  de  mo- 
totle  him  felfe  fayth,  yat  although  it  were  ribus' J0<  °- 
a  fonde  and  a  chyldifli  thing  to  be  to  erneft  in  paftime 
and  play,  yet  doth  he  affirme  by  the  authentic  of  the 
oulde  Poet  Epicharmus,  that  a  man  may  vfe  play  for 
ernefl  matter  fake.  And  in  an  other  place,  AHst.  POI. 
yat  as  reft  is  for  labour,  and  medicines  for  8-  3- 
helth,  fo  is  paflime  at  tymes  for  fad  and  weightie 
ftudie. 

•pi)f.  How  moche  in  this  matter  is  to  be  giuen  to 
ye  auctoritie  either  of  Ariflotle  or  Tullie,  I  can  not 
tel,  feing  fad  men  may  wel  ynough  fpeke  merily  for  a 
merie  matter,  this  I  am  fure,  whiche  thing  this  faire 
wheat  (god  faue  it)  maketh  me  remembre,  yat  thofe 
hufbandmen  which  rife  erlieft,  and  come  lateft  home, 
and  are  content  to  haue  their  diner  and  other  drinck- 
inges,  broughte  into  the  fielde  to  them,  for  feare  of 
lofing  of  time,  haue  fatter  barnes  in  haruefl,  than 
they  whiche  will  either  flepe  at  none  time  of  the  daye, 
or  els  make  merie  with  their  neighbours  at  the  ale. 
And  fo  a  fcholer  yat  purpofeth  to  be  a  good  hufband, 
and  defireth  to  repe  and  enioy  much  fruite,  of  learn- 
inge,  mufle  tylle  and  fowe  thereafter.  Our  befle  feede 
tyme,  which  be  fcholers,  as  it  is  verie  tymelye,  and 
whan  we  be  yonge  :  fo  it  endureth  not  ouerlonge,  and 
therefore  it  maye  not  be  let  flippe  one  houre,  oure 
grounde  is  verye  harde,  and  full  of  wedes,  our  horfe 
wherwith  we  be  drawen  very  wylde  as  Plato  fayth. 
And  infinite  other  mo  lettes  whiche  wil  inphcdn> 
make  a  thriftie  fcholer  take  hede  how  he 
fpendeth  his  tyme  in  fporte  and  pleye. 

2Eoi.  That  Ariflotle  and  Tullie  fpake  ernefllie,  and 
as  they  thought,  the  erneft  matter  which  they  entreate 
vpon,  doth  plainlye  proue.  And  as  for  your  huf- 
bandrie,  it  was  more  probablie  tolde  with  apt  wordes 
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propre  to  ye  thing,  then  throughly  proued  with 
reafons  belongynge  to  our  matter.  Far  contrarivvife  I 
herd  my  felfe  a  good  hufbande  at  his  boke  ones  faye, 
that  to  omit  fludie  fomtime  of  the  daye,  and  fome- 
time  of  the  yere,  made  afmoche  for  the  encreafe  of 
learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lye  fometime  falloe,  maketh 
for  the  better  encreafe  of  corne.  This  we  fe,  yf  the 
lande  be  plowed  euerye  yere,  the  corne  commeth 
thinne  vp,  the  eare  is  fhort,  the  grayne  is  imall,  and 
when  it  is  brought  into  the  barne  and  threfhed,  gyueth 
very  euill  faul.  So  thofe  which  neuer  leaue  poring  on 
their  bokes,  haue  oftentimes  as  thinne  inuention,  as 
other  poore  men  haue,  and  as  fmal  wit  and  weight  in 
it  as  in  other  mens.  And  thus  youre  hufbandrie  me 
thinke,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  couetoufe  fnudge  that 
oft  very  euill  preues,  then  the  labour  of  a  good  hufband 
that  knoweth  wel  what  he  doth.  And  furelie  the  bell 
wittes  to  lerning  muft  nedes  haue  moche  recreation 
and  ceafing  from  their  boke,  or  els  they  marre  them 
felues,  when  bafe  and  dompyffhe  wittes  can  neuer  be 
hurte  with  continuall  fludie,  as  ye  fe  in  luting,  that  a 
treble  minikin  firing  mufl  alwayes  be  let  down,  but  at 
fuche  time  as  when  a  man  mufl  nedes  playe  :  when 
ye  bafe  and  dull  flryng  nedeth  neuer  to  be  moued 
out  of  his  place.  The  fame  reafon  I  finde  true  in  two 
bowes  that  I  haue,  wherof  the  one  is  quicke  of  cafl, 
tricke,  and  trimme  both  for  pleafure  and  profyte  :  the 
other  is  a  lugge  Howe  of  cafl,  folowing  the  firing, 
more  fure  for  to  lafl,  then  pleafaunt  for  to  vfe.  Now 
fir  it  chaunced  this  other  night,  one  in  my  chambre 
wolde  nedes  bende  them  to  proue  their  flrength,  but 
I  can  not  tel  how,  they  were  both  left  bente  tylLthe 
nexte  daye  at  after  dyner :  and  when  I  came  to  them, 
purpofmg  to  haue  gone  on  fhoting,  I  found  my  good 
bowe  clene  cafl  on  the  one  fide,  and  as  weake  as 
water,  that  furelie  (if  I  were  a  riche  man)  I  had  rather 
haue  fpent  a  crowne ;  and  as  for  my  lugge,  it  was  not 
one  whyt  the  worfe  :  but  fhotte  by  and  by  as  wel  and 
as  farre  as  euer  it  dyd.  And  euen  fo  I  am  fure  that 
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good  wittes,  except  they  be  let  downe  like  a  treble 
firing,  and  vnbent  like  a  good  calling  bowe,  they  wil 
neuer  laft  and  be  able  to  continue  in  iludie.  And  I 
know  where  I  fpeake  this  Philologe,  for  I  wolde  not 
faye  thus  moche  afore  yong  men,  for  they  wil  take 
foone  occafion  to  ftudie  litle  ynough.  But  I  faye  it 
therfore  bicaufe  I  knowe,  as  litle  iludie  getteth  litle 
learninge  or  none  at  all,  fo  the  moofl  ftudie  getteth 
not  ye  mooft  learning  of  all.  For  a  mans  witte  fore 
occupied  in  ernefl  ftudie,  muft  be  as  wel  recreated 
with  fome  honeft  paftime,  as  the  body  fore  laboured, 
muft  be  refrefhed  with  flepe  and  quietneffe,  or  els  it 
can  not  endure  very  longe,  as  the  noble  poete  fayeth. 
What  thing  wants  quiet  and  meri  reft  endiires  but  a  final  while. 

Quid. 

And  I  promife  you  fhoting  by  my  Judgement,  is       w 
ye  mooft  honeft  paftime  of  al,  and  fuche  one  I  am 
lure,  of  all  other,  that  hindreth  learning  litle  or  nothing  at 
all,  whatfoeuer  you  and  fome  other  faye,  whiche  are  a 
gret  dele  forer  againft  it  alwaies  than  you  nede  to  be. 

•JHji.  Hindereth  learninge  litle  or  nothinge  at  all? 
that  were  a  meruayle  to  me  truelie,  and  I  am  fure  feing 
you  fay  fo,  you  haue  fome  reafon  wherewith  you  can 
defend e  mooting  withall,  and  as  for  wyl  (for  the  loue 
that  you  beare  towarde  fhotinge)  I  thinke  there  mail 
lacke  none  in  you.  Therfore  feinge  we  haue  fo  good 
leyfure  bothe,  and  no  bodie  by  to  trouble  vs  :  and  you 
fo  willinge  and  able  to  defende  it,  and  I  fo  redy  and 
glad  to  heare  what  may  be  fayde  of  it  I  fuppofe  we 
canne  not  paffe  the  tyme  better  ouer,  neyther  you  for 
ye  honeftie  of  your  fhoting,  nor  I  for  myne  owne 
rnindfake,  than  to  fe  what  can  be  fayed  with  it,  or 
agaynfte  it,  and  fpeciallie  in  thefe  dayes,  whan  fo  many 
doeth  vfe  it,  and  euerie  man  in  a  maner  doeth  com 
mon  of  it. 

Coi*  To  fpeake  of  fhootinge  Philologe,  trulye  I 
woulde  I  were  fo  able,  either  as  I  my  felfe  am  willing 
or  yet  as  the  matter  deferueth,  but  feing  with  wiffhing 
we  can  not  haue  one  nowe  worthie,  whiche  fo  worthie 


a  thinge  can  worthilie  praife,  and  although  I  had 
rather  haue  anie  other  to  do  it  than  my  felfe,  yet  my 
felfe  rather  then  no  other.  I  wil  not  fail  to  faye  in  it 
what  I  can  wherin  if  I  faye  litle,  laye  that  of  my  litle 
habilitie,  not  of  the  matter  it  felfe  which  deferueth  no 
lyttle  thinge  to  be  fayde  of  it. 

Pjjf.  If  it  deferue  no  little  thinge  to  be  fayde  of  it 
Toxophile,  I  maruell  howe  it  chaunceth  than,  that  no 
man  hitherto,  hath  written  any  thinge  of  it :  wherin 
you  mud  graunte  me,  that  eyther  the  matter  is  noughte, 
vnworthye,  and  barren  to  be  written  vppon,  or  els  fome 
men  are  to  blame,  whiche  both  loue  it  and  vfe  it,  and 
yet  could  neuer  finde  in  theyr  heart,  to  faye  one  good 
woorde  of  it,  feinge  that  very  triflinge  matters  hath  not 
lacked  great  learned  men  to  fette  them  out,  as  gnattes 
and  nuttes,  and  many  other  mo  like  thinges,  wher- 
fore  eyther  you  may  honeftlie  laye  verie  great  faut 
vpon  men  bycaufe  they  neuer  yet  prayfed  it,  or  els 
I  may  iufllie  take  awaye  no  litle  thinge  from  mooting, 
bycaufe  it  neuer  yet  deferued  it. 

3T0I.  Trulye  herein  Philologe,  you  take  not  fo  muche 
from  it,  as  you  giue  to  it.  For  great  and  commodious 
thynges  are  neuer  greatlie  prayfed,  not  bycaufe  they 
be  not  worthie,  but  bicaufe  their  excellencie  nedeth 
no  man  hys  prayfe,  hauinge  all  theyr  commendation  of 
them  felfe  not  borowed  of  other  men  his  lippes,  which 
rather  prayfe  them  felfe,  in  fpekynge  much  of  a  litle 
thynge  than  that  matter  whiche  they  entreat  vpon. 
Great  and  good  thinges  be  not  prayfed.  For  who 
euer  prayfed  Hercules  (fayeth  the  Greke  prouerbe). 
And  that  no  man  hitherto  hath  written  any  booke  of 
fhoting  the  fault  is  not  to  be  layed  in  the  thyng 
whiche  was  worthie  to  be  written  vpon,  but  of  men 
which  were  negligent  in  doyng  it,  and  this  was  the 
caufe  therof  as  I  fuppofe.  Menne  that  vfed  fhootyng 
mofte  and  knewe  it  beft,  were  not  learned  :  men  that 
were  lerned,  vfed  litle  mooting,  and  were  ignorant  in 
the  nature  of  the  thynge,  and  fo  fewe  menne  hath  bene 
that  hitherto  were  able  to  wryte  vpon  it.  Yet  howe 
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longe  fhotying  hath  continued,  what  common  wealthes 
hath  mofle  vfed  it,  howe  honefte  a  thynge  it  is  for  all 
men,  what  kynde  of  liuing  fo  euer  they  folow,  what 
pleafure  and  profit  commeth  of  it,  both  in  peace  and 
warre,  all  maner  of  tongues  and  writers,  Hebrue, 
Greke  and  Latine,  hath  fo  plentifullie  fpoken  of  it,  as 
of  fewe  other  thinges  like.  So  what  mooting  is  howe 
many  kindes  there  is  of  it,  what  goodneffe  is  ioyned 
with  it,  is  tolde  :  onelye  howe  it  is  to  be  learned  and 
brought  to  a  perfectneffe  amonges  men,  is  not  toulde. 

Pfjt.  Than  Toxophile,  if  it  be  fo  as  you  do  faye,  let 
vs  go  forvvarde  and  examin  howe  plentifullie  this  is 
done  that  you  fpeke,  and  firfte  of  the  inuention  of  it, 
than  what  honeflie  and  profit  is  in  the  vfe  of  it,  bothe 
for  warre  and  peace,  more  than  in  other  paflimes,  lafte 
of  all  howe  it  ought  to  be  learned  amonges  men  for 
the  encreafe  of  it,  which  thinge  if  you  do,  not  onelye 
I  nowe  for  youre  communication  but  many  other  mo, 
when  they  mail  knowe  of  it,  for  your  labour,and  fhotying 
it  felfe  alfo  (if  it  coulde  fpeke)  for  your  kyndneffe,  wyll 
can  you  very  moche  thanke. 

(Koiopfj.  What  good  thynges  men  fpeake  of  fhoting 
and  what  good  thinges  mooting  bringes  to  men  as  my 
wit  and  knowlege  will  feme  me,  gladly  mall  I  fay  my 
mind.  But  how  the  thing  is  to  be  learned  I  will  furely 
leue  to  fome  other  which  bothe  for  greater  experience  in 
it,  and  alfo  for  their  lerninge,  can  fet  it  out  better  than  I. 

$f)i.  Well  as  for  that  I  knowe  both  what  you  can  do 
in  mooting  by  experience,  and  yat  you  can  alfo  fpeke 
well  ynough  of  mooting,  for  youre  learning,  but  go  on 
with  the  firft  part.  And  I  do  not  doubt,  but  what  my 
defyre,  what  your  loue  toward  it,  the  honeflie  of 
fhoting,  the  profite  that  may  come  thereby  to  many 
other,  mall  get  the  feconde  parte  out  of  you  at  the  lad. 

SToxopjj.  Of  the  firft  finders  out  of  fhoting,  diuers       (£, 
men  diuerflye  doo  wryte.     Claudiane  the        ciaudianus 
poete  fayth  that  nature  gaue  example  of        inhistri. 
fhotyng  firft,  by  the  Porpentine,  which  doth  mote  his 
prickes,  and  will  hitte  any  thinge  that  fightes  with  it : 
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whereby  men  learned  afterwarde  to  immitate  the  fame 

in  findyng   out    both   bowe  and   ftiaftes. 

Plinie  referreth  it  to  Schythes  the  fonne 

of  lupiter.      Better  and  more  noble  wryters  bringe 

moting    from    a    more   noble    inuentour  :    as    Plato, 

Calimachus,    and    Galene    from    Apollo.         in 


Yet  longe  afore  thofe  dayes  do  we  reade  JjoSG*' 
in  the  bible  of  fhotinge  expreflye.  And  Gen.  21. 
alfo  if  we  mail  beleue  Nicholas  de  Lyra, 

T  ii'Tii^i-  •  t          n      r  r*        i  •  JN  ic.  de  lyra. 

Lamech  killed  Cam  with  a  Inane.  So  this 
great  continuaunce  of  moting  doth  not  a  lytle  praife 
fhotinge  :  nor  that  neither  doth  not  a  litle  fet  it  oute, 
that  it  is  referred  to  th[e]  inuention  of  Apollo,  for  the 
which  poynt  moting  is  highlye  praifed  of  Galen  in  ex. 
Galene  :  where  he  fayth,  yat  mean  craftes  hor.  ad  bo- 
be  firft  found  out  by  men  or  beafles,  as 
weauing  by  a  fpider,  and  fuche  other  :  but  high  and 
commendable  fciences  by  goddes,  as  fhotinge  and 
muficke  by  Apollo.  And  thus  fhotynge  for  the  necef- 
fitie  of  it  vfed  in  Adams  dayes,  for  the  nobleneffe  of 
it  referred  to  Apollo,  hath  not  ben  onelie  commended 
in  all  tunges  and  writers,  but  alfo  had  in  greate  price, 
both  in  the  bed  commune  wealthes  in  warre  tyme  for 
4the  defence  of  their  countrie,  and  of  all  degrees  of  men 
in  peace  tyme,  bothe  for  the  honeftie  that  is  ioyned 
with  it,  and  the  profyte  that  foloweth  of  it. 

39{jtl0l.  Well,  as  concerning  the  fyndinge  oute  of  it, 
litle  prayfe  is  gotten  to  fhotinge  therby,  feinge  good 
wittes  maye  moofle  eafelye  of  all  fynde  oute  a  trife- 
lynge  matter.  But  where  as  you  faye  that  moofle  com 
mune  wealthes  haue  vfed  it  in  warre  tyme,  and  all  de 
grees  of  men  maye  verye  honeillye  vfe  it  in  peace 
tyme  :  I  thynke  you  can  neither  fhewe  by  authoritie, 
nor  yet  proue  by  reafon. 

@Toiop!)i.  The  vfe  of  it  in  warre  tyme,  I  wyll  declare 
hereafter.  And  firfte  howe  all  kindes  and  fortes  of  men 
(what  degree  foeuer  they  be)  hath  at  all  tymes  afore, 
and  nowe  maye  honefllye  vfe  it  :  the  example  of  moofle 
noble  men  verye  well  doeth  proue. 
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Cyaxares  the  kynge  of  the  Medees,  and    ^^ 
greate  graundetather  to  Cyrus,  kepte  a  forte 
of  Sythians  with  him  onely  for  this  purpofe,  to  teache 
his  forme  Aftyages  to  mote.   Cyrus  being  a      xen.  in  insti 
childe  was  brought  vp  in  fhoting,  which       c?n- *• 
thinge  Xenophon  wolde  neuer  haue  made  mention  on, 
except  it  had  ben  fitte  for  all  princes  to  haue  vfed  :  feing 
that  Xenophon  wrote  Cyrus  lyfe  (as  Tullie         Ad  Quint, 
fayth)  not  to  fhewe  what  Cyrus  did,  but         Fra<  J- J- 
what  all  miner  of  princes  both  in  paflimes  and  ernefl 
matters  ought  to  do. 

Darius  the  firfl  of  that  name,  and  king  of  Perfie 
mewed  plainly  howe  fit  it  is  for  a  kinge  to  loue  and 
vfe  fhotynge,  whiche  commaunded  this  fentence  to  be 
grauen  in  his  tombe,  for  a  Princelie  memorie  and 
prayfe. 

Darius  the  King  lieth  buried  here  Strabo.  15. 

That  in  footing  and  riding  had  neuer  pere. 

Agayne,  Domitian  the  Emperour  was  fo  cunning  in 
fhoting  that  he  couldefhotebetvvixte  a  mans  Tran  guet 
fingers  Handing  afarre  of,  and  neuer  hurt 
him.  Comodus  alfo  was  fo  excellent,  and  had  fo  fure 
a  hande  in  it,  that  there  was  nothing  within  his  retche 
and  fhote,  but  he  wolde  hit  it  in  what 

.  .  .  Herodia.  i. 

place    he    wolde :    as    beafl.es    runmnge, 
either  in  the  heed,  or  in  the  herte,  and  neuer  myffe,  as 
Herodiane  fayeth  he  fawe  him  felfe,  or  els  he  coulde 
neuer  haue  beleued  it. 

•|PI)1.  In  dede  you  praife  fhoting  very  wel,  in  yat 
you  fhewe  that  Domitian  and  Commodus  loue 
fhotinge,  fuche  an  vngracious  couple  I  am  fure  as  a 
man  mall  not  fynde  agayne,  if  he  raked  all  hell  for 
them. 

Coiopjj.  Wel  euen  as  I  wyll  not  commende  their 
ilneffe,  fo  ought  not  you  to  difpraife  their  goodneffe, 
and  in  dede,  the  iudgement  of  Herodian  vpon  Corn- 
modus  is  true  of  them  bothe,  and  that  was  this  :  that 
c 
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befide  flrength  of  bodie  and  good  fhotinge,  they  hadde 
no  princelie  thing  in  them,  which  faying  me  thinke 
commendes  fhoting  wonderfullie,  callinge  it  a  princelie 
thinge. 

Furthermore  howe  commendable  fhotinge  is  for 
princes  :  Themiftius  the  noble  philofopher  Themist. 
fheweth  in  a  certayne  oration  made  to  in  ora' 6- 
Theodofius  th[e]  emperoure,  wherin  he  doeth  com- 
mende  him  for.  iii.  thinges,  that  he  vfed  of  a  childe. 
For  fhotinge,  for  rydinge  of  an  horfe  well,  and  for 
feates  of  armes. 

Moreouer,not  onelye  kingesand  emperours  haue  ben 
brought  vp  in  fhoting,  but  alfo  the  bell  commune 
wealthes  that  euer  were,  haue  made  goodlie  actes  and 
lawes  for  it,  as  the  Perfians  which  vnder  Cyrus  con 
quered  in  a  maner  all  the  worlde,  had  a  T 

T  ,  t      •        -i  -t  i  n      i  i     i  i  Herod,  in  cho. 

lawe  that  their  children  fhulde  learne  thre 
thinges,  onelie  from  v.  yeare  oulde  vnto.  xx.  to  ryde  an 
horfe  well,  to  mote  well,  to  fpeake  truthe  Leodestra- 
alwayes  and  neuer  lye.  The  Romaines 
(as  Leo  the[e]mperour  in  his  boke  of  fleightes  of  warre2 
telleth)  had  a  lawe  that  euery  man  fhoulde  vfe  fhoting 
in  peace  tyme,  while  he  was.  xl.  yere  olde  and  that 
euerye  houfe  fhoulde  haue  a  bowe,  and.  xl.  fhaftes  ready 
for  all  nedes,  the  omittinge  of  whiche  lawe  (fayth  Leo) 
amonges  the  youthe,  hath  ben  the  onely  occalion  why 
the  Romaynes  loft  a  great  dele  of  their  empire.  But 
more  of  this  I  wil  fpeake  when  I  come  to  the  profite 
of  fhoting  in  warre.  If  I  fhuld  rehearfe  the  ftatutes 
made  of  noble  princes  of  Englande  in  parliamentes 
for  the  fettyng  forwarde  of  fhoting,  through  this 
realme,  and  fpecially  that  acte  made  for  fhoting  the 
thyrde  yere  of  the  reygne  of  our  mooft  drad 
foueraygne  lorde  king  Henry  the.  viii.  I  could  be 
very  long.  But  thefe  fewe  examples  fpecially  of  fo 
great  men  and  noble  common  wealthes,  mall  Hand 
in  flede  of  many. 

Pjjt.  That  fuche princes  and  fuche  commune  welthes 
haue  moche  regarded  {noting,  you  haue  well 
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declared.     But  why  fhotinge  ought  fo  of  it  felfe  to  be 
regarded,  you  haue  fcarcelye  yet  proued. 

QTox.  Examples  I  graunt  out  of  hiftories  do  fhew  a 
thing  to  be  fo,  not  proue  a  thing  why  it  fhuld  be  fo. 
Yet  this  I  fuppofe,  yat  neither  great  mens  qualities 
being  commendable  be  without  great  authoritie,  for 
other  men  honeflly  to  folow  them  :  nor  yet  thofe 
great  learned  men  that  wrote  fuche  thinges,  lacke 
good  reafon  iuflly  at  al  tymes  for  any  other  to  approue 
them.  Princes  beinge  children  oughte  to  be  brought  vp 
in  fhoting :  both  bycaufe  it  is  an  exercife  mooft 
holfom,  and  alfo  a  paflyme  moofl  honeft :  wherin 
labour  prepareth  the  body  to  hardneffe,  the  minde  to 
couragioufneffe,  fufferyng  neither  the  one  to  be  marde 
with  tenderneffe,  nor  yet  the  other  to  be  hurte  with 
ydleneffe :  as  we  reade  how  Sardanapalus  and  fuche 
other  were,  bycaufe  they  were  not  brought  vp  with 
outwarde  honeft  payneful  paftymes  to  be  men  :  but 
cockerde  vp  with  inwarde  noughtie  ydle  wantonnneffe 
to  be  women.  For  how  fit  labour  is  for  al  youth, 
lupiter  or  els  Minos  amonges  them  of  Grece,  and 
Lycurgus  amonges  the  Lacedemonians,  do  Cic  2<  Tus 
fhewe  by  their  lawes,  which  neuer  or-  Qu- 
deyned  any  thing  for  ye  bringyng  vp  of  youth  that  was 
not  ioyned  with  labour.  And  the  labour  which  is  in  fhoting 
of  al  other  is  befl,  both  bycaufe  it  encreafeth  ftrength, 
and  preferueth  health  moofl,  beinge  not  vehement,  but 
moderate,  not  ouerlaying  any  one  part  with  wery- 
fomneffe,  but  foftly  exercifynge  euery  parte  with 
equalneffe,  as  the  armes  and  breafles  with  drawinge, 
the  other  parties  with  going,  being  not  fo  paynfull  for 
the  labour  as  pleafaunt  for  the  paflyme,  which  exercife 
by  the  iudgement  of  the  befl  phyficions,  is  moil 
alowable.  By  fhoting  alfo  is  the  mynde  honeflly 
exercifed  where  a  man  alwaies  defireth  to  Gal.  2.  de 
be  befl  (which  is  a  \vorde  of  honeflie)  and  san- tuend- 
that  by  the  fame  waye,  that  vertue  it  felfe  doeth, 
couetinge  to  come  nigheft  a  moofl  perfite  ende  or 
meane  flanding  betwixte.  ii.  extremes,  efcheweing 
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fhorte,  or  gone,  or  eitherfyde  wide,  for  the  which 
caufes  Ariflotle  him  felfe  fayth  that  fhoting  AHst  i.  de 
and  vertue  is  very  like.  Moreouer  that  morib. 
fhoting  of  all  other  is  the  mooft  honefl  paftyme,  and 
hath  leefl  occafion  to  noughtineffe  ioyned  with  it.  ii. 
thinges  very  playnelye  do  proue,  which  be  as  a  man 
wolde  faye,  the  tutours  and  ouerfeers  to  ftiotinge  : 
Daye  light  and  open  place  where  euerye  man  doeth 
come,  the  maynteyners  and  kepers  of  fhoting,  from  all 
vnhonefl  doing.  If  fhotinge  faulte  at  any  tyme,  it 
hydes  it  not,  it  lurkes  not  in  corners  and  hudder- 
m other :  but  openly  accufeth  and  bewrayeth  it  felfe, 
which  is  the  nexte  waye  to  amendement,  as  wyfe 
men  do  faye.  And  thefe  thinges  I  fuppofe  be  fignes, 
not  of  noughtineffe,  for  any  man  to  difalowe  it :  but 
rather  verye  playne  tokens  of  honeflie,  for  euerye  man 
to  prayfe  it. 

The  vfe  of  fhotinge  alfo  in  greate  mennes  chyldren 
fhall  greatlye  encreafe  the  loue  and  vfe  of  fhotinge  in 
all  the  refidue  of  youth.  For  meane  mennes  myndes 
loue  to  be  lyke  greate  menne,  as  Plato 
and  Ifocrates  do  faye.  And  that  euerye 
bodye  fhoulde  learne  to  mote  when  they  be  yonge, 
defence  of  the  commune  wealth,  doth  require  when 
they  be  olde,  which  thing  can  not  be  done  mighteJye 
when  they  be  men,  excepte  they  learne  it  perfitelye 
when  they  be  boyes.  And  therfore  fhotinge  of  all 
paftymes  is  mooft  fitte  to  be  vfed  in  childhode  : 
bycaufe  it  is  an  imitation  of  mooft  erneft  thinges  to 
be  done  in  manhode. 

Wherfore,  fhoting  is  fitte  for  great  mens  children, 
both  bycaufe  it  ftrengthneth  the  body  with  holfome 
labour,  and  pleafeth  the  mynde  with  honefl  paftime 
and  alfo  encourageth  all  other  youth  ernefllye  to  folovve 
the  fame.  And  thefe  reafons  (as  I  fuppofe)  ftirred  vp 
both  great  men  to  bring  vp  their  chyldren  in  fhotinge, 
and  alfo  noble  commune  wealthes  fo  ftraytelye  to  com- 
maunde  fhoting.  Therfore  feinge  Princes  moued  by 
honefl  occafions,  hath  in  al  commune  wealthes  vfed 
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fhotynge,  I  fuppofe  there  is  none  other  degree  of  men, 
neither  lowe  nor  hye,  learned  nor  leude,  yonge  nor 
oulde. 

Pjjll.   You  fhal  nede  wade  no  further  in  5g 

this  matter  Toxophile,  but  if  you  can  proue 
me  thatfcholers  and  men  gyuen  to  learning  maye  honeft- 
lie  vfe  fhoting,  Iwyll  foone  graunt  you  that  all  otherfortes 
of  men  maye  not  onelye  lefullie,  but  ought  of  dutie  to  vfe 
it.  But  I  thinke  you  can  not  proue  but  that  all  thefe 
examples  of  motinge  brought  from  fo  longe  a  tyme, 
vfed  of  fo  noble  princes,  confirmed  by  fo  wyfe  mennes 
lawes  and  iudgementes,  are  fette  afore  temporall  men, 
onelye  to  followe  them  :  whereby  they  may  the  better 
and  ftronglyer  defende  the  commune  wealth  withall. 
And  nothing  belongeth  to  fcholers  and  learned  men, 
which  haue  an  other  parte  of  the  commune  wealth, 
quiete  and  peaceable  put  to  their  cure  and  charge, 
whofe  ende  as  it  is  diuerfe  from  the  other,  fo  there  is 
no  one  waye  that  leadeth  to  them  both. 

Coxo.  I  graunte  Philologe,  that  fcholers  and  lay 
men  haue  diuerfe  offices  and  charges  in  the  commune 
wealth,  whiche  requires  diuerfe  bringing  vp  in  their 
youth,  if  they  fhal  do  them  as  they  ought  to  do  in 
their  age.  Yet  as  temporall  men  of  neceffitie  are 
compelled  to  take  fomewhat  of  learning  to  do  their 
office  the  better  withal :  So  fcholers  maye  the  boldlyer 
borowe  fomewhat  of  laye  mennes  paflimes,  to  mayn- 
teyne  their  health  in  fludie  withall.  And  furelie  of  al 
other  thinges  fhoting  is  neceffary  for  both  fortes  to 
learne.  Whiche  thing,  when  it  hath  ben  euermore 
vfed  in  Englande  how  moche  good  it  hath  done,  both 
oulde  men  and  Chronicles  doo  tell :  and  alfo  our 
enemies  can  beare  vs  recorde.  For  if  it  be  true  (as  I 
haue  hearde  faye)  when  the  kynge  of  Englande  hath 
ben  in  Fraunce,  the  preeftes  at  home  bicaufe  they  were 
archers,  haue  ben  able  to  ouerthrowe  all  Scotlande. 
Agayne  ther  is  an  other  thing  which  aboue  all  other 
doeth  moue  me,  not  onely  to  loue  (hotinge,  to  prayfe 
(holing,  to  exhorte  all  other  to  fhotinge,  but  alfo  to 
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vfe  flioting  my  felfe  :  and  that  is  our  kyng  his  moofl 
royall  purpofe  and  wyll,  whiche  in  all  his  ftatutes 
generallye  doth  commaunde  men,  and  with  his  owne 
mouthe  moofl  gentlie  doeth  exhorte  men,  and  by  his 
greate  gyftes  and  revvardes,  greatly  doth  encourage 
men,  and  with  his  mood  princelie  example  very  oft 
doth  prouoke  all  other  men  to  the  fame.  But  here 
you  wyll  come  in  with  temporal  man  and  fcholer :  I 
tell  you  plainlye,  fcholer  or  vnfcholer,  yea  if  I  were, 
xx.  fcholers,  I  wolde  thinke  it  were  my  dutie,  bothe 
with  exhortinge  men  to  mote,  and  alfo  with  flioting  my 
felfe  to  helpe  to  fet  forwarde  that  thing  which  the 
kinge  his  wifdome,  and  his  counfell,  fo  greatlye 
laboureth  to  go  forwarde :  whiche  thing  furelye  they 
do,  bycaufe  they  knowe  it  to  be  in  warre,  the  defence 
and  wal  of  our  countrie,  in  peace,  an  exercife  moofl 
holfome  for  the  body,  a  paflime  moofl  honefl  for  the 
mynde,  and  as  I  am  able  to  proue  my  felfe,  of  al  other 
mode  fit  and  agreable  with  learninge  and  learned 
men. 

$3fj{.  If  you  can  proue  this  thing  fo  playnly,  as  you 
fpeake  it  erneflly,  then  wil  I,  not  only  thinke  as  you 
do,  but  become  a  fhooter  and  do  as  you  do.  But  yet 
beware  I  faye,  left  you  for  the  great  lone  you  bear 
towarde  fhotinge,  blindlie  iudge  of  fhootinge.  For 
lone  and  al  other  to  ernefl  affections  be  not  for  nought 
paynted  blinde.  Take  hede  (I  faye)  leafl  you  prefer 
fhootinge  afore  other  paftimes,  as  one  Balbinus  through 
blinde  affection,  preferred  his  louer  before  all  other 
wemen,  although  fhe  were  deformed  with  a  polypus  in 
her  nofe.  And  although  mooting  maye  be  mete 
fometyme  for  fome  fcholers,  and  fo  forthe :  yet  the 
fitted  alwayes  is  to  be  preferred.  Therefore  if  you  will 
nedes  graunt  fcholers  padime  and  recreation  of  their 
mindes,  let  them  vfe  (as  many  of  them  doth)  Mufyke, 
and  playing  on  indrumentes,  thinges  mode  femely  for 
all  fcholers,  and  mode  regarded  alwayes  of  Apollo 
and  the  Mufes. 

.  Euen  as  I  can  not  deny,  but  fome  mufike  is 
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fit  for  lerning  fo  I  trull  you  can  not  chofe  but  graunt, 
that  fhoting  is  fit  alfo,  as  Calimachus  doth  fignifie 
in  this  verfe. 

Both  meriefonges  and  good  footing  deliteth  Apollo.      Cal.  hym.  a. 

Butas  concerning  whether  of  them  is  0p 

moile  fit  for  learning,  and  fcholers  to  vfe, 
you  may  faye  what  you  will  for  your  pleafure,  this  I  am 
fure  that  Plato  and  Ariftotle  bothe,  in  their  bokes  en- 
treatinge  of  the  common  welthe,  where  they  mew 
howe  youthe  fhoulde  be  brought  vp  in.  iiii.  thinges,  in 
redinge,  in  writing,  in  exercife  of  bodye,  and  finging, 
do  make  mention  of  Muficke  and  all  kindes  of  it, 
wherein  they  both  agre,  that  Muficke  vfed  amonges 
the  Lydians  is  verie  ill  for  yong  men,  which  be  ftu- 
dentes  for  vertue  and  learning,  for  a  certain  nice,  fofte, 
and  fmoth  fwetneffe  of  it,  whiche  woulde  rather  entice 
them  to  noughtines,  than  flirre  them  to  honeftie. 

An  other  kinde  of  Muficke  inuented  by  the  Dorians, 
they  both  wonderfully  prayfe,  alowing  it  to  be  verie  fyt 
for  the  fludie  of  vertue  and  learning,  becaufe  of  a 
manlye,  rough  and  floute  founde  in  it,  whyche  fhulde 
encourage  yong  ftomakes,  to  attempte  manlye  matters. 
Nowe  whether  thefe  balades  and  roundes,  thefe  gali- 
ardes,  pauanes  and  daunces,  fo  nicelye  fingered,  fo 
fwetely  tuned,  be  lyker  the  Mufike  of  the  Lydians  or 
the  Dorians,  you  that  be  learned  iudge.  And  what  fo 
euer  ye  iudge,  this  I  am  fure,  yat  lutes,  harpes,  all 
maner  of  pypes,  barbitons,  fambukes,  with  other 
inftrumentes  euery  one,  whyche  ilandeth  by  fine  and 
quicke  fingeringe,  be  condemned  of  Arif-  Aristot.  Poi. 
totle,  as  not  to  be  brought  in  and  vfed  8-6- 
amonge  them,  whiche  fludie  for  learning  and  vertue. 

Pallas  when  me  had  inuented  a  pipe,  call  it  away, 
not  fo  muche  fayeth  Ariflotle,  becaufe  it  deformed  her 
face,  but  muche  rather  bycaufe  fuche  an  Inflrumente 
belonged  nothing  to  learnynge.  Howe  fuche  Inflru- 
mentes  agree  with  learning,  the  goodlye  agrement 
betwixt  Apollo  god  of  learninge,  and  Marfyas  the 
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Satyr,  defender  of  pipinge,  doth  well  declare,  where 
Marfyas  had  his  Ikme  quite  pulled  ouer  his  head  for 
his  labour. 

Muche  mufike  marreth  mennes  maners,  fayth  Galen, 
although  fome  man  wil  faye  that  it  doth  not  fo,  but 
rather  recreateth  and  maketh  quycke  a  mannes  mynde, 
yet  me  thinke  by  reafon  it  doth  as  hony  doth  to  a 
mannes  ftomacke,  whiche  at  the  firfl  receyueth  it 
well,  but  afterwarde  it  maketh  it  vnfit,  to  abyde  any 
good  ftronge  norifhynge  meate,  or  els  anye  holfome 
fharpe  and  quicke  drinke.  And  euen  fo  in  a  maner 
thefe  Inflrumentes  make  a  mannes  wit  fo  fofte  and 
fmoothe  fo  tender  and  quaifie,  that  they  be  leffe  able 
to  brooke,  flrong  and  tough  ftudie.  Wittes  be  not 
fharpened,  but  rather  dulled,  and  made  blunte,  wyth 
fuche  fweete  fofteneffe,  euen  as  good  edges  be  blonter, 
whiche  menne  whette  vpon  fofte  chalke  Hones. 

And  thefe  thinges  to  be  true,  not  onely  Plato  Ariflotle 
and  Galen,  proue  by  authoritie  of  reafon,  Herodotus 
but  alfo  Herodotus  and  other  writers,  in  Clio- 
fhewe  by  playne  and  euident  example,  as  that  of 
Cyrus,  whiche  after  he  had  ouercome  the  Lydians, 
and  taken  their  kinge  Crefus  prifoner,  yet  after  by 
the  meane  of  one  Pactyas  a  verye  headie  manne 
amonges  the  Lydians,  they  rebelled  agaynfle  Cyrus 
agayne,  then  Cyrus  had  by  an  by,  broughte  them  to 
vtter  definition,  yf  Crefus  being  in  good  fauour  with 
Cyrus  had  not  hertelie  defyred  him,  not  to  reuenge 
Pactyas  faulte,  in  fhedynge  theyr  blood.  But  if  he 
would  folowe  his  counfell,  he  myght  brynge  to  paffe, 
that  they  fhoulde  neuer  more  rebel  agaynfl  hym,  And 
yat  was  this,  to  make  them  weare  long  kyrtils,  to  ye 
foot  lyke  woomen,  and  that  euerye  one  of  them  fhoulde 
haue  a  harpe  or  a  lute,  and  learne  to  playe  and  fing 
whyche  thinge  if  you  do  fayth  Crefus  (as  he  dyd  in  dede) 
you  mail  fe  them  quickelye  of  men,  made  women. 
And  thus  lutinge  and  fmginge  take  awaye  a  manlye 
flomake,  whiche  fhulde  enter  and  pearce  depe  and 
harde  fludye. 
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Euenfuche  an  other  floriedoethNympho- 
dorus  an  olde  greke  Hifloriographer  write, 
of  one  Sefoilris  kinge  of  Egypte,  whiche  florie  becaufe 
it  is  fomewhat  longe,  and  very  lyke  in  al  poyntes  to  the 
other  and  alfo  you  do  well  ynoughe  remembre  it,  feynge 
you  read  it  fo  late  in  Sophoclis  commen-  comment, 
taries,  I  wyll  nowe  paffe  ouer.  Therefore  in  Antis- 
eyther  Ariflotle  and  Plato  knowe  not  what  was  good 
and  euyll  for  learninge  and  vertue,  and  the  example 
of  wyfe  hiftories  be  vainlie  fet  afore  vs  or  els  the  min- 
drelfie  of  lutes,  pipes,  harpes,  and  all  other  that  fiandeth 
by  fuche  nice,  fine,  minikin  fingering  (fuche  as  the 
moofle  parte  of  fcholers  whom  I  knowe  vfe,  if  they  vfe 
any)  is  farre  more  fitte  for  the  womannifhneffe  of  it  to 
dwell  in  the  courte  among  ladies,  than  for  any  great 
thing  in  it,  whiche  fhoulde  helpe  good  and  fad  fludie, 
to  abide  in  the  vniuerfitie  amonges  fcholers.  But  per 
haps  you  knowe  fome  great  goodneffe  of  fuche  muficke 
and  fuche  inflrumentes,  whervnto  Plato  and  Ariflotle 
his  brayne  coulde  neuer  attayne,  and  therfore  I  will 
faye  no  more  agaynfl  it. 

43i)t.  Well  Toxophile  is  it  not  ynoughe  for  you  to 
rayle  vpon  Mufike,  excepte  you  mocke  me  to  ?  but  to 
fay  the  truth  I  neuer  thought  my  felfe  thefe  kindes  of 
muficke  fit  for  learninge,  but  that  whyche  I  fayde  was 
rather  to  proue  you,  than  to  defende  the  matter.  But 
yet  as  I  woulde  haue  this  forte  of  muficke  decaye 
amonge  fcholers,  euen  fo  do  I  wyffhe  from  the 
bottome  of  my  heart,  that  the  laudable  cuftome  of 
Englande  to  teache  chyldren  their  plainefong  and 
prikfong,  were  not  fo  decayed  throughout  all  the 
realme  as  it  is.  Whiche  thing  howe  profitable  it  was 
for  all  fortes  of  men,  thofe  knevve  not  fo  wel  than  whiche 
had  it  mod,  as  they  do  nowe  whiche  lacke  it  mode. 
And  therfore  it  is  true  that  Teucer  fayeth  in  Sophocles. 

Scldome  at  all  good  ihinges  be  knowen  how  good  to  be        Sophocles 
Before  a  man  fuche  thinges  do  mijfe  out  of  his  handes.        m  Aiace- 

That  milke  is  no  fitter  nor  more  naturall  for  the 
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bringing  vp  of  children  than  mufike  is,  both  Gallen 
proueth  by  authoritie,  and  dayly  vfe  teacheth  by 
experience.  For  euen  the  little  babes  lacking  the  vfe 
of  reafon,  are  fcarfe  fo  well  flilled  in  fuckyng  theyr 
mothers  pap,  as  in  hearynge  theyr  mother  fyng. 

Agayne  how  fit  youth  is  made,  by  learning  to  fing,  for 
grammar  and  other  fciences,  bothe  we  dayly  do  fee, 
and  Plutarch  learnedly  doth  proue,and  Plato  wifelie  did 
alowe,  which  receyued  no  fcholer  in  to  his  fchole,  that 
had  not  learned  his  fonge  before. 

The  godlie  vfe  of  prayfing  God,  by  fmginge  in  the 
churche,  nedeth  not  my  prayfe,  feing  it  is  fo  prayfed 
through  al  the  fcripture,  therfore  nowe  I  wil  fpeke 
nothing  of  it,  rather  than  I  fhuld  fpeke  to  litle  of  it. 

Befyde  al  thefe  commodities,  truly,  ii.  degrees  of 
menne,  which  haue  the  highefl  offices  vnder  the  king 
in  all  this  realme,  fhal  greatly  lacke  the  vfe  of  Singinge, 
preachers  and  lawiers,  bycaufe  they  fhal  not  without 
this,  be  able  to  rule  their  brefles,  for  euery  purpofe. 
For  where  is  no  diftinclion  in  telling  glad  thinges  and 
fearfull  thinges,  gentilnes  and  cruelnes,  foftenes  and 
vehementnes,  and  luche  lyke  matters,  there  can  be  no 
great  perfwafion. 

For  the  hearers,  as  Tullie  fayeth,  be  muche  affec- 
tioned,  as  he  is  that  fpeaketh.  At  his  wordes  be  they 
drawen,  yf  he  ftande  flill  in  one  facion,  their  mindes 
ftande  flill  with  hym  :  If  he  thundre,  they  quake  :  If 
he  chyde,  they  feare  :  If  he  complayne,  they  fory  with 
hym  :  and  finally,  where  a  matter  is  fpoken,  with  an 
apte  voyce,  for  euerye  affection,  the  hearers  for  the 
mofte  parte,  are  moued  as  the  fpeaker  woulde.  But 
when  a  man  is  alwaye  in  one  tune,  lyke  an  Humble 
bee,  or  els  nowe  vp  in  the  top  of  the  churche,  nowe 
downe  that  no  manne  knoweth  where  to  haue  hym : 
or  piping  lyke  a  reede,  or  roring  lyke  a  bull,  as  fome 
lawyers  do,  whiche  thinke  they  do  befl,  when  they  crye 
lowdefl,  thefe  fhall  neuer  greatly  mooue,  as  I  haue 
knowen  many  wel  learned,  haue  done,  bicaufe  theyr 
voyce  was  not  flayed  afore,  with  learnyng  to  fynge. 
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For  all  voyces,  great  and  fmall,  bafe  and  fhril,  weke  or 
fofte,  may  be  holpen  and  brought  to  a  good  poynt,  by 
learnyng  to  fynge. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  they  that  Hand  moofle 
in  nede,  can  tell  beft,  whereof  fome  I  haue  knowen, 
whiche,  becaufe  they  learned  not  to  fing,  whan  they 
were  boyes,  were  fayne  to  take  peyne  in  it,  whan  they 
were  men.  If  any  man  fhulde  heare  me  Toxophile, 
that  woulde  thinke  I  did  but  fondly,  to  fuppofe  that  a 
voice  were  fo  neceffarie  to  be  loked  vpon,  I  would 
alke  him  if  he  thought  not  nature  a  foole,  for  making 
fuch  goodly  inilrumentes  in  a  man,  for  wel  vttring  his 
woordes,  or  els  if  the.  ii.  noble  orators  Demofthenes 
and  Cicero  were  not  fooles,  wherof  the  one  dyd  not 
onelie  learne  to  fmg  of  a  man :  But  alfo  was  not 
afhained  to  learne  howe  he  fhoulde  vtter  his  foundes 
aptly  of  a  dogge,  the  other  fetteth  oute  no  poyrite  of 
rhetorike,  fo  fullie  in  all  his  bookes,  as  howe  a  man 
fhoulde  order  his  voyce  for  all  kynde  of  matters. 

Therfore  feinge  men  by  fpeaking,  differ  and  be 
better  than  beaftes,  by  fpeakyng  wel,  better  than  other 
men,  and  that  fmging  is  an  helpe  towarde  the  fame  as 
dayly  experience  doth  teach e,  example  of  wyfe  men 
doth  alowe,  authoritie  of  learned  men  doth  approue 
wherwith  the  foundacion  of  youth  in  all  good  common 
wealthes  alwayes  hath  bene  tempered ;  furelye  if  I 
were  one  of  the  parliament  houfe,  I  woulde  not  fayle, 
to  put  vp  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  this  thynge,  but 
becaufe  I  am  lyke  to  be  none  this  yeare,  I  wil  fpeake 
no  more  of  it,  at  this  time. 

2Eoi.  It  were  pitie  truly  Philologe,  that  the  thinge 
fhoulde  be  neglected,  but  I  trull  it  is  not  as  you  fay.^ 

•Pfji.  The  thing  is  to  true,  for  of  them  that  come 
daylye  to  ye  vniuerfitie,  where  one  hath  learned 
to  fmge,  vi.  hath  not.  But  nowe  to  oure  (hotinge 
Toxophile  agayne,  wherin  I  fuppofe  you  can  not  fay  fo 
muche  for  fhotyng  to  be  fitte  for  learninge,  as  you  haue 
fpoken  agaynfle  Muficke  for  the  fame. 

Therfore  as  concerning  Mufike,  I  can  be  content  to 
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graunt  you  your  mynde  :  But  as  for  mooting,  furely  I 
fuppofe  that  you  can  not  perfwade  me,  by  no  meanes, 
that  a  man  can  be  earn  eft  in  it,  and  earned  at  his 
booke  to:  but  rather  I  thynke  that  a  man  with  a  bowe 
on  his  backe,  and  fhaftes  vnder  hys  girdell,  is  more  fit 
to  vvayte  vpon  Robin  Hoode,  than  vpon  Apollo  or  the 
Mufes. 

2T0I.  Ouer  erneft  fliooting  furely  I  will  not  ouer 
erneftlye  defende,  for  I  euer  thought  mooting  fhoulde 
be  a  wayter  vpon  lerning  not  a  maftres  ouer  learning. 
Yet  this  I  maruell  not  a  litle  at,  that  ye  thinke  a  man 
with  a  bowe  on  hys  backe  is  more  like  Robin  Hoode 
feruaunt,  than  Apollofe,  feing  that  Apollo  him  ielfe  in 
Alceftis  of  Euripides,  which e  tragidie  you  red  openly 
not  long  ago,  in  a  maner  glorieth  faying  this  verfe. 

It  is  my  wont  alwaies  my  bowe  with  me  to  beare.  AI     V  m 

Therfore  a  learned  man  ought  not  to  much  to  be 
afhamed  to  beare  that  fome  tyme,  whiche  Apollo  god 
of  lerning  him  felfe  was  not  afhamed  always  to  beare. 
And  bycaufe  ye  woulde  haue  a  man  wayt  vpon  the 
Mufes,  and  not  at  all  medle  with  fhotyng  I  maruell 
that  you  do  not  remembre  howe  that  the  ix.  mufes 
their  felfe  as  fone  as  they  were  borne,  wer  put  to  norfe 
to  a  lady  called  Euphemis  whiche  had  a  fon  named 
Erotus  with  whome  the  nine  Mufes  for  his  excellent 
fhootinge,  kepte  euer  more  companie  withall,  and  vfed 
dayly  to  fhoote  togither  in  ye  mount  Pernafus;  and  at 
laft  it  chaunced  this  Erotus  to  dye,  whofe  death  the 
Mufes  lamented  greatly,  and  fell  all  vpon  theyr  knees 
afore  lupiter  theyr  father,  and  at  theyr  requeft, 
Erotus  for  mooting  with  the  Mufes  in  earth  was  made 
a  figne,  and  called  Sagittarius  in  heauen.  Therfore 
you  fe,  that  if  Apollo  and  the  Mufes  either  were 
examples  in  dede,  or  onelye  fayned  of  wife  men  to  be 
examples  of  learninge,  honeft  ftioting  maye  well 
ynough  be  companion  with  honeft  ftudie. 

30{jf.  Well  Toxophile,  if  you  haue  no  ftronger 
defence  of  fhotinge  then  Poetes,  I  feare  yf  your  com- 
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panions  which  loue  fhotinge,  hearde  you,  they  wolde 
thinke  you  made  it  but  a  triflyng  and  fabling  matter, 
rather  then  any  other  man  that  loueth  not  fhotinge 
coulde  be  perfuaded  by  this  reafon  to  loue  it. 

5Eoio.  Euen  as  I  am  not  fo  fonde  but  I  knowe  that 
thefe  be  fables,  fo  I  am  fure  you  be  not  fo  ignoraunt, 
but  you  knowe  what  fuche  noble  wittes  as  the  Poetes 
had,  ment  by  fuch  matters :  which  oftentymes  vnder 
the  couering  of  a  fable,  do  hyde  and  vvrappe  in  goodlie 
preceptes  of  philofophie,  with  the  true  iudgement  of 
thinges.  Whiche  to  be  true  fpeciallye  in  Homer  and 
Euripides,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Galene  playnelye  do 
fhewe :  when  through  all  their  workes  (in  a  maner) 
they  determine  all  controuerfies,  by  thefe.  ii.  Poetes 
and  fuche  lyke  authorities.  Therfore  if  in  this  matter 
I  feme  to  fable,  and  nothynge  proue,  I  am  content 
you  iudge  fo  on  me  :  feinge  the  fame  iudgement  mall 
condemne  with  me  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Galene,  whom 
in  that  errour  I  am  wel  content  to  folowe.  If  thefe 
oulde  examples  proue  nothing  for  (noting,  what  faye 
you  to  this  ?  that  the  beft  learned  and  faged  men  in  this 
Realme,  which  be  nowe  alyue,  both  loue  fhoting  and 
vfe  fhoting,  as  the  beft  learned  biffhoppes  that  be : 
amonges  whome  Philologe,  you  your  fclfe  knowe.  iiii. 
or.  v.  which  as  in  all  good  learning,  vertue  and  fage- 
neffe  they  gyue  other  men  example  what  thing  they 
f.ioulde  do,  euen  fo  by  their  fhoting,  they  playnely 
(hewe  what  honed  paflime,  other  men  giuen  to  learning, 
may  honeftly  vfe.  That  erneft  ftudie  mud  be  recreated 
with  honed  padime  diffidently  e  I  haue  proued  afore, 
both  by  reafon  and  authoritie  of  the  bed  learned  men 
that  euer  wrote.  Then  feing  padymes  be  lefull,  the 
mood  fitted  for  learning,  is  to  be  fought  for.  A 
padyme,  faith  Aridotle,  mud  be  lyke  a  A^ 
medicine.  Medicines  flande  by  contra 
ries,  therfore  the  nature  of  dudying  confidered,  the 
fitted  padyme  fhal  foone  appeare.  In  dudie  euery 
parte  of  the  body  is  ydle,  which  thing  caufeth  groffe 
and  colde  humours,  to  gather  togyther  and  vexe 
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fcholers  verye  moche,  the  mynde  is  altogyther  bent 
and  fet  on  worke.  A  paflyme  then  muft  be  had  where 
euery  parte  of  the  bodye  mull  be  laboured  to  feparate 
and  leffen  fuche  humours  withal :  the  mind  muft  be 
vnbent,  to  gather  and  fetche  againe  his  quickneffe 
withall.  Thus  paftymes  for  the  mynde  onelye,  be 
nothing  fit  for  ftudentes,  bycaufe  the  body  which  is 
mooft  hurte  by  iludie.  mulde  take  away  no  profyte 
thereat.  This  knewe  Erafmus  verye  well,  when  he  was 
here  in  Cambrige :  which  when  he  had  ben  fore  at 
his  boke  (as  Garret  our  bookebynder  hath  verye  ofte 
tolde  me)  for  lacke  of  better  exercife,  wolde  take  his 
horfe,  and  ryde  about  the  markette  hill,  and  come 
agayne.  If  a  fcholer  fhoulde  vfe  bowles  or  tennies, 
the  laboure  is  to  vehement  and  vnequall,  whiche  is 
condempned  of  Galene :  the  example  very  ill  for  other 
men,  when  by  fo  manye  actes  they  be  made  vnlawfull. 

Running,  leaping,  and  coyting  be  to  vile  for  fcholers, 
and  fo  not  fit  by  Ariftotle  his  iudgement:  walking 
alone  into  the  felde,  hath  no  token  of  Aristot. 
courage  in  it,  a  paftyme  lyke  a  fimple  man  P°L  i-  J7- 
which  is  neither  flefh  nor  fiffhe.  Therfore  if  a  man 
woulde  haue  a  paftyme  holefome  and  equall  for  euerye 
parte  of  the  bodye,  pleafaunt  and  full  of  courage 
for  the  mynde,  not  vile  and  vnhoneftetogyueill  example 
to  laye  men,  not  kepte  in  gardynes  and  corners,  not 
lurkynge  on  the  nyght  and  in  holes,  but  euermore  in 
the  face  of  men,  either  to  rebuke  it  when  it  doeth  ill, 
or  els  to  teftifye  on  it  when  it  doth  well :  let  him  feke 
chefely  of  all  other  for  fhotynge. 

^|)tloL    Suche    commune   paftymes   as  men   com- 
menlye  do  vfe,  I  wyll  not  greatly e  allowe  to  be  fit  for 
fcholers :  feinge  they  maye  vfe  fuche  exer- 
cifes  verye  well  (I  fuppofe)  as  Galene  him       ^endde;2san 
felfe  doth  allowe. 

2Toiopr>  Thofe  exercifes  I  remembre  verye  well,  for 
I  read  them  within  thefe  two  dayes,  of  the  whiche, 
fome  be  thefe  :  to  runne  vp  and  downe  an  hyll,  to 
clyme  vp  a  longe  powle,  or  a  rope,  and  there  hange  a 
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while,  to  holde  a  man  by  his  armes  and  waue  with  his 
heeles,  moche  lyke  the  paflyme  that  boyes  vfe  in  the 
churche  when  their  mafter  is  awaye,  to  fwinge  and  tot 
ter  in  a  belrope  :  to  make  a  fifle,  and  ftretche  out  bothe 
his  armes,  and  fo  ftande  lyke  a  roode.  To  go  on  a 
man  his  tiptoes,  ftretching  out  th[e]  one  of  his  armes  for- 
warde,  the  other  backewarde,  which  if  he  blered  out 
his  tunge  alfo,  myght  be  thought  to  daunce  Anticke 
verye  properlye.  To  tumble  ouer  and  ouer,  to  toppe 
ouer  tayle :  To  fet  backe  to  backe,  and  fe  who  can  heaue 
an  other  his  heles  higheft,  with  other  moche  like :  whiche 
exercifes  furelye  mufte  nedes  be  naturall,  bycaufe  they 
be  fo  childiffhe,  and  they  may  be  alfo  holefome  for 
the  body  :  but  furely  as  for  pleafure  to  the  minde  or 
honeftie  in  the  doinge  of  them,  they  be  as  lyke  fhot- 
inge  as  Yorke  is  foule  Sutton.  Therfore  to  loke  on  al 
paflymes  and  exercifes  holfome  for  the  bodye,  plea- 
faunt  for  the  mynde,  comlye  for  euery  man  to  do, 
honeft  for  all  other  to  loke  on,  profitable  to  be  fette 
by  of  euerye  man,  worthie  to  be  rebuked  of  no  man,  fit 
for  al  ages  perfons  and  places,  onely  fhoting  fhal  ap- 
peare,  wherin  all  thefe  commodities  maye  be  founde. 

fjjjtl.  To  graunt  Toxophile,  that  fludentes  may  at 
tymes  conuenient  vfe  fhoting  as  moofl  holfome  and 
honefl  paflyme  :  yet  to  do  as  fome  do,  to  mote  hourly 
daylie,  wekelye,  and  in  a  maner  the  hole  yere,  neithei 
I  can  prayfe,  nor  any  wyfe  man  wyl  alowe,  nor  you 
your  felfe  can  honefllye  defende. 

2Toxop{}.  Surely  Philologe,  I  am  very  glad  to  fe 
you  come  to  that  poynte  that  moofl  lieth  in  your 
ilomake,  and  greueth  you  and  other  fo  moche.  But  I 
trufle  after  I  haue  fayd  my  mynde  in  this  matter,  you 
fhal  confeffe  your  felfe  that  you  do  rebuke  this  thing 
more  than  ye  nede,  rather  then  you  fhal  fynde  that 
any  man  may  fpende  by  anye  poffibilitie,  more  tyme 
in  fhotinge  then  he  ought.  For  firfl  and  formooft  the 
hole  tyme  is  deuyded  into.  ii.  partes,  the  daye  and 
the  night :  whereof  the  night  maye  be  both  occupyed 
in  many  honefl  bufmeffes,  and  alfofpentin  moche  vn- 
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thriftineffe,  but  in  no  wife  it  can  be  applyed  to  fhot- 
ing.  And  here  you  fe  that  halfe  oure  tyme,  graunted 
to  all  other  thinges  in  a  maner  both  good  and  ill,  is  at 
one  fwappe  quite  taken  awaye  from  moting.  Now  let 
vs  go  forward,  and  fe  how  moche  of  halfe  this  tyme  of 
ours  is  fpent  in  ftioting.  The  hole  yere  is  deuided  into, 
iiii.  partes,  Spring  tyme,  Somer,  faule  of  the  leafe, 
and  winter  wherof  the  whole  winter,  for  the  roughneffe 
of  it,  is  cleane  taken  away  from  moting  :  except  it  be 
one  day  amonges.  xx .  or  one  yeare  amonges.  xl . 
In  Somer,  for  the  feruent  heate,  a  man  maye  faye 
likewyfe :  except  it  be  fomtyme  agaynfl  night. 
Now  then  fpring  tyme  and  faule  of  the  leafe  be 
thofe  which  we  abufe  in  moting.  But  if  we  con- 
fider  how  mutable  and  chaungeable  the  wether  is  in 
thofe  feafons,  and  howe  that  Ariftotle  him  felfe 
fayth,  that  moofte  parte  of  rayne  fauleth  in  thefe  two 
tymes  :  we  mail  well  perceyue,  that  where  a  man 
wolde  fhote  one  daye,  he  mail  be  fayne  to  leaue  of. 
iiii.  Now  when  tyme  it  felfe  graunteth  vs  but  a  litle 
fpace  to  fhote  in,  lette  vs  fe  if  fhoting  be  not  hindered 
amonges  all  kyndes  of  men  as  moche  othervvayes. 
Firft,  yong  children  vfe  not,  yong  men  for  feare  of 
them  whom  they  be  vnder  to  moche  dare  not :  fage 
men  for  other  greater  bufmeffes,  wyll  not :  aged  men 
for  lacke  of  ftrengthe,  can  not :  Ryche  men  for 
couetoufneffe  fake,  care  not :  poore  men  for  coll  and 
charge,  may  not :  matters  for  their  houfholde  keping, 
hede  not  :  feruauntes  kept  in  by  their  maifters  very 
oft,  mall  not  :  craftes  men  for  getting  of  their  lyuing, 
verye  moche  leyfure  haue  not :  and  many  there  be 
that  oft  beginnes,  but  for  vnaptneffe  proues  not :  and 
mooftof  all,whiche  when  they  befhoters  gyueitouerand 
lyfle  not,  fo  that  generallye  men  euerye  where  for  one 
or  other  confideration  moche  moting  vfe  not.  Ther- 
fore  thefe  two  thinges,  ttrayteneffe  of  tyme,  and  euery 
man  his  trade  of  liuing,  are  the  caufes  that  fo  fewe  men 
motes  :  as  you  maye  fe  in  this  greate  towne,  where  as 
there  be  a  thoufande  good  mens  bodies,  yet  fcarfe.  x. 
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yat  vfeth  any  great  fhoting.  And  thofe  whome  you 
fe  fhote  the  mooft,  with  how  many  thinges  are  the[y] 
drawen  (or  rather  driuen)  from  fhoting.  For  firfl,  as 
it  is  many  a  yere  or  they  begyn  to  be  greate  fhoters, 
euen  fo  the  greate  heate  of  fhotinge  is  gone  within  a 
yere  or  two  :  as  you  knowe  diuerfe  Philologe  your 
felfe,  which  were  fometyme  the  beft  moters,  and  now 
they  be  the  bed  ftudentes. 

If  a  man  faule  fycke,  farewell  moting,  maye  fortune 
as  long  as  he  lyueth.  If  he  haue  a  wrentche,  or  haue 
taken  colde  in  his  arme,  he  may  hang  vp  his  bowe  (I 
warraunt  you)  for  one  feafon.  A  litle  blayne,  a  fmall 
cutte,  yea  a  filie  poore  worme  in  his  finger,  may  kepe 
him  from  moting  wel  ynough.  Breaking  and  ill  luck 
in  bowes  I  wyll  paffe  ouer,  with  an  hundred  mo  fere 
thinges,  whiche  chaunceth  euerye  daye  to  them  that 
mote  moofl,  wherof  the  leefl  of  them  may  compell  a 
man  to  leaue  moting.  And  thefe  thinges  be  fo  trewe 
and  euident,  that  it  is  impoflible  either  for  me  craftelye 
to  fayne  them,  or  els  for  you  iuflly  to  deny  them. 
Than  feing  how  many  hundred  thinges  are  required 
altogyther  to  giue  a  man  leaue  to  fhote,  and  any  one 
of  them  denied,  a  man  can  not  fhote :  and  feing  euery 
one  of  them  maye  chaunce,  and  doth  chaunce  euery 
day,  I  meruayle  any  wyfe  man  wyll  thynke  it  poffible, 
that  any  greate  tyme  can  be  fpent  in  moting  at  all. 

${)l.  If  this  be  true  that  you  fayeToxo-  ,t 

phile,  and  in  very  dede  I  can  denye  no-  *) 

thinge  of  it,  I  meruayle  greatly  how  it  chaunceth,  that 
thofe,  whiche  vfe  moting  be  fo  moche  marked  of  men, 
and  ofttymes  blamed  for  it,  and  yat  in  a  maner  as  moche 
as  thofe  which  pleye  at  cardes  and  dife.  And  I  fhal 
tell  you  what  I  hearde  fpoken  of  the  fame  Gardes 

matter.  A  man  no  fhoter,  (not  longe  agoo)  and  d>'se- 
wolde  sdefende  playing  at  cardes  and  dife,  if  it  were 
honeflly  vfed,  to  be  as  honefl  a  paflime  as  youre  fhot 
inge  :  For  he  layed  for  him,  that  a  man  might  pleye  for 
a  litle  at  cardes  and  dyfe,  and  alfo  a  man  might  fhote 
away  all  that  euer  he  had.  He  fayd  a  payre  of  cardes 
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reparation  as  bowe  and  fhaftes,  they  wolde  neuer  hurte 
a  man  his  hande,  nor  neuer  weare  his  gere.  A  man 
fhulde  neuer  flee  a  man  with  (noting  wyde  at  the  car- 
des.  In  wete  and  drye,  hote  and  coulde,  they  woulde 
neuer  forfake  a  man,  he  (hewed  what  great  varietie 
there  is  in  them  for  euerye  mans  capacitie :  if  one  game 
were  harde,  he  myght  eafelye  learne  an  other  :  if  a 
man  haue  a  good  game,  there  is  greate  pleafure  in  it : 
if  he  haue  an  ill  game,  the  payne  is  fhorte,  for  he 
maye  foone  gyue  it  ouer,  and  hope  for  a  better :  with 
many  other  mo  reafons.  But  at  the  laft  he  concluded, 
that  betwixt  playinge  and  fhoting,  well  vfed  or  ill  vfed, 
there  was  no  difference  :  but  that  there  was  leffe  cofle 
and  trouble,  and  a  greate  deale  more  pleafure  in 
playing,  then  in  fhotynge. 

3T0X.  I  can  not  deny,  but  Ihoting  (as  all  other  good 
thinges)  may  be  abufed.  And  good  thinges  ungoodlye 
vfed,  are  not  good,  fayeth  an  honorable  bifhoppe  in 
an  ernefler  matter  then  this  is :  yet  we  mufte  beware 
that  we  laye  not  mennes  faultes  vpon  the  thing  which 
is  not  worthie,  for  fo  nothing  fhulde  be  good.  And 
as  for  fhoting,  it  is  blamed  and  marked  of  men  for  that 
thing  (as  I  fayde  before)  which  fhoulde  be  rather  a 
token  of  honeflie  to  prayfe  it,  then  any  figne  of 
noughtineffe  to  difalowe  it,  and  that  is  bycaufe  it  is  in 
euerye  man  his  fight,  it  feketh  no  corners,  it  hydeth  it 
not :  if  there  be  neuer  fo  litle  fault  in  it,  euerye  man 
feeth  it,  it  accufeth  it  felfe.  For  one  houre  fpente  in 
Ihoting  is  more  fene  and  further  talked  of,  then.  xx. 
nightes  fpent  in  dyfing,  euen  as  a  litle  white  (lone  is  fene 
amonges.  iii.  hundred  blacke.  Of  thofe  that  blame 
fhotinge  and  (rioters,  I  wyll  faye  no  more  at  this  tyme 
but  this,  that  befide  that  they  ftoppe  and  hinder  fhoting, 
which  the  kinges  grace  wolde  haue  forwarde,  they  be 
not  moche  vnlyke  in  this  poynt  to  Wyll  Somer  the 
king  his  foole,  which  fmiteth  him  that  (landeth  alwayes 
before  his  face,  be  he  neuer  fo  worfhipfull  a  man,  and 
neuer  greatly  lokes  for  him  whiche  lurkes  behinde  an 
9ther  man  his  backe,  that  hurte  him  in  dede. 
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But  to  him  that  compared  gamn-ing  with  fhoting 
fomewhat  wyll  I  anfwere,  and  bycaufe  he  went  afore 
me  in  a  comparifon  :  and  comparifons  fayth  learned 
men,  make  playne  matters  :  I  wyl  furely  folowe  him 
in  the  fame.  Honeft  thyn^es  (fayeth  Plato) 
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be  knowen  from  vnhoneil  thmges,  by  this 
difference,  vnhoneftie  hath  euer  prefent  pleafure  in 
it,  hauing  neyther  good  pretence  going  before,  nor 
yet  any  profit  folowing  after;  which  faying  defcry- 
beth  generallye,  bothe  the  nature  of  (hooting  and 
gamning  whiche  is  good,  and  which  is  euyl,  verie 
well. 

Gamninge  hath  ioyned  with  it,  a  vayne  prefente 
pleafure,  but  there  foloweth,  loffe  of  name,  loffe  of 
goodes,  and  winning  of  an  hundred  gowtie,  dropfy 
difeafes,  as  euery  man  can  tell.  Shoting  is  a  peynfull 
paftime,  wherof  foloweth  health  of  body  quiknes  of 
witte,  habilitie  to  defende  oure  countrye,  as  our  ene 
mies  can  beare  recorde. 

Loth  I  am  to  compare  thefe  thinges  togyther,  and 
yet  I  do  it  not  bicaufe  there  is  any  comparifon  at  al 
betwixte  them,  but  therby  a  man  ftial  fe  how  good  the 
one  is,  howe  euil  the  other.  For  I  thinke  ther  is  fcarfe 
fo  muche  contrarioufnes,  betwixte  hotte  and  colde, 
vertue  and  vice,  as  is  betwixte  thefe.  ii.  thinges :  For 
what  fo  euer  is  in  the  one,  the  clean  contrarye  is  in 
the  other,  as  (hall  playnlye  appere,  if  we  confider, 
bothe  their  beginnynges,  theyr  encreafynges,  theyr 
fructes.  and  theyr  endes,  whiche  I  wyl  foone  rydde 
ouer. 

CI  The  fyrfte  brynger  in  to  the  worlde  of          . 
fhootynge,  was  Apollo,   whiche   for   his 
wifdome,  and  great   commodities,   brought  amonges 
men  by  him,   was  eflemed  worthie,  to   be  counted 
as  a  God  in  heauen.      Difyng  furely  is  a  baflarde 
borne,  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  haue.  ii.  fathers,  and  yet 
bothe  noughte :    The   one   was  an  vngracious   God, 
called  Theuth,  which  for  his   noughtines  piato 

came  neuer  in  other  goddes  companyes,         in  Phedr". 
and  therfore  Homer  doth  defpife  onfe  to  name  him, 
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in  all  his  workes.  The  other  father  was  Herodot.  n 
a  Lydian  borne,  whiche  people  for  fuche  clio- 

gamnes,  and  other  vnthriftines,  as  boowlyng  and 
haimtyng  of  tauernes,  haue  bene  euer  had  in  moft 
vile  reputation,  in  all  ftoryes  and  writers. 

The  Foflerer  vp  of  fhoting  is  Labour,  ye  companion 
of  vertue,  the  maynteyner  of  honeflie,  the  encreafer  of 
health  and  welthineffe,  whiche  admytteth  nothinge  in  a 
maner  in  to  his  companye,  that  flandeth  not,  with 
vertue  and  honeflie,  and  therefore  fayeth  the  oulde 
poete  Epicharmus  very  pretelye  in  Xenophon,  that 
God  felleth  vertue,  and  all  other  good  Xendedict. 
thinges  to  men  for  labour.  The  Nource  et  fact-  Soc- 
of  dife  and  cardes,  is  werifom  Ydleneffe,  enemy  of 
vertue,  ye  drowner  of  youthe,  that  tarieth  in  it,  and 
as  Chaufer  doth  faye  verie  well  in  the  Parfons  tale, 
the  greene  path  waye  to  hel,  hauinge  this  thing  appro- 
priat  vnto  it,  that  where  as  other  vices  haue  fome 
cloke  of  honeilie,  onely  ydlenes  can  neyther  do  wel, 
nor  yet  thinke  wel.  Agayne,  fhooting  hath  two 
Tutours  to  looke  vpon  it,  out  of  whofe  companie, 
fhooting  neuer  flirreth,  the  one  called  Daye  light,  ye 
other  Open  place,  whyche.  ii.  keepe  mooting  from  euyl 
companye,  and  fuffers  it  not  to  haue  to  much  fwinge,but 
euermore  keepes  it  vnder  awe,  that  it  darre  do  nothyng 
in  the  open  face  of  the  worlde,  but  that  which  is  good 
and  honeft.  Lykewyfe,  dyfinge  and  cardynge,  haue. 
ii.  Tutours,  the  one  named  Solitarioufenes,  whyche 
lurketh  in  holes  and  comers,  the  other  called  Night 
an  vngratioufe  couer  of  noughtyneffe,  whyche  two 
thynges  be  very  Inkepers  and  receyuers  of  all  noughty 
neffe  and  noughtye  thinges,  and  thereto  they  be  in  a 
maner,  ordeyned  by  Nature.  For  on  the  nighte  tyme 
and  in  corners,  Spirites  and  theues,  rattes  and  mife, 
toodes  and  oules,  nyghtecrowes  and  poulcattes,  foxes 
and  foumerdes,  with  all  other  vermine,  and  noyfome 
beailes,  vfe  moofte  flyrringe,  when  in  the  daye  lyght, 
and  in  open  places  whiche  be  ordeyned  of  God  for 
honefte  thynges,  they  darre  not  ones  come,  whiche 
thinge  Euripides  noted  verye  well,  fayenge. 
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//  thinges  the  night,  good  thinges  the  daye  doth  haunt  and  vfe. 

Iphi.  in.  Tau. 

Companions  of  fhoting,  be  prouidens,  good  heed 
giuing,  true  meatinge,  honefl  comparifon,  whyche 
thinges  agree  with  vertue  very  well.  Cardinge  and 
dyfinge,  haue  a  forte  of  good  felowes  alfo,  goynge  com 
monly  in  theyr  companye,  as  blynde  Fortune,  Humbling 
chaunce,  fpittle  ]ucke,falfedealyng, crafty conueyaunce, 
braynleffe  brawlynge,  falfe  forfwerynge,  whiche  good 
feloes  wyll  fone  take  a  man  by  the  lleue,  and  caufe 
him  take  his  Inne,  fome  wyth  beggerye,  fome  wyth 
goute  and  dropfie,  fome  with  thefte  and  robbery,  and 
feldome  they  wyl  leaue  a  man  before  he  comme  eyther 
to  hangyng  or  els  fomme  other  extreme  mifery.  To 
make  an  ende,  howe  (noting  by  al  mennes  lawes  hath 
bene  alowed,  cardyng  and  dyfmg  by  al  mennes  iudge- 
mentes  condemned,  I  nede  not  fhewe  the  matter  is  fo 
playne. 

Therfore,  whan  the  Lydians  mall  inuentbetterthinges 
than  Apollo,  when  flothe  and  ydlenes  shall  encreafe 
vertue  more  than  labour,  whan  the  nyghte  and  lurking 
corners,  giueth  leffe  occafion  to  vnthriftineffe,  than 
lyght  daye  and  opennes,  than  flial  fhotynge  and  fuche 
gamninge,  be  in  fumme  comparifon  lyke.  Yet  euen  as 
1  do  not  fhewe  all  the  goodnes,  whiche  is  in  fhotynge, 
whan  I  proue  it  flandeth  by  the  fame  thinges  that 
vertue  it  felfe  flandeth  by,  as  brought  in  by  God,  or 
Godlyelyke  men,  foflered  by  labour,  committed  to  the 
fauegarde  of  lyght  and  opennes,  accompanied  with  pro- 
uifion  and  diligens,  loued  and  allowed  by  euery  good 
mannes  fentence.  Euen  lykewyfe  do  I  not  open  halfe 
the  noughtines  whiche  is  in  cardyng  and  difing,  whan 
I  fhewe  howe  they  are  borne  of  a  defperate  mother, 
norifhed  in  ydlenes,  encrefed  by  licence  of  nyght  and 
corners,  accompanied  wyth  Fortune,  chaunce,  deceyte, 
and  craftines :  condemned  and  banifhed,  by  all  lawes 
and  iudgementes. 

For  if  I  woulde  enter,  to  defcrybe  the  monflruoufe- 
nes  of  it,  I  fhoulde  rather  wander  in  it,  it  is  fo  brode, 
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than  haue  any  reaclye  paffage  to  the  ende  of  the  matter : 
whofe  horriblenes  is  fo  large,  that  it  paffed  the  elo 
quence  of  oure  Englyfhe  Homer,  to  compaffe  it :  yet 
becaufe  I  euer  thought  hys  fayinges  to  haue  as  muche 
authoritie,  as  eyther  Sophocles  or  Euripides  in  Greke, 
therfore  gladly  do  I  remembre  thefe  verfes  of  hys. 

Hnfardry  is  very  mother  of  lefinges. 
And  of  dcceyte,  and  citrfed fweringes, 
Blafphenrie  of  Ch  rift,  manjlaughter,  and  wafte  alfo, 
Ofcatel  oftyme,  of  other  thynges  mo. 

*fi  Mother  of  Icfinges]  trulye  it  maye  well  be  called  fo, 
if  a  man  confydre  howe  manye  wayes,  and  how  many 
thinges,  he  lofeth  thereby,  for  firfte  he  lofeth  his 
goodes,  he  lofeth  his  tyme,  he  lofeth  quycknes  of  wyt, 
and  all  good  luft  to  other  thinges,  he  lofeth  honeil 
companye,  he  lofeth  his  good  name  and  eftimation, 
and  at  lafte,  yf  he  leaue  it  not,  lofeth  God,  and 
heauen  and  all :  and  in  ftede  of  thefe  thinges  winneth 
at  length,  eyther  hangyng  or  hell. 

^[  And  of  deceyte)  I  trowe  if  I  fhoulde  not  lye,  there 
is  not  halfe  fo  muche  crafte  vfed  in  no  one  thinge  in 
the  worlde,  as  in  this  curfed  thynge.  What  falfe  dife 
vfe  they  ?  as  dife  flopped  with  quickfiluer  and  heares, 
dife  of  a  vauntage,  flattes,  gourdes  to  chop  and 
chaunge  whan  they  lyfle,  to  lette  the  trew  dife  fall 
vnder  the  table,  and  fo  take  vp  the  falfe,  and  if  they 
be  true  dife,  what  fhyfte  wil  they  make  to  fet  ye  one  of 
them  with  flyding,  with  cogging,  with  foyfling,  with 
coytinge  as  they  call  it.  Howe  wyll  they  vfe  thefe 
fhiftes,  whan  they  get  a  playne  man  that  can  no  fkyll 
of  them  ?  Howe  will  they  go  about,  yf  they  perceyue 
an  honeft  man  haue  money,  which  lift  not  playe,  to 
prouoke  him  to  playe  ?  They  wyl  feke  his  company, 
they  wil  let  hym  paye  nought,  yea  and  as  I  hearde  a 
man  ones  faye  that  he  dyd,  they  wil  fend  for  hym  to 
fome  houfe,  and  fpend  perchaunce,  a  crown  on  him, 
and  at  laft  wyll  one  begin  to  faye  :  what  my  mafters, 
what  fhall  we  do  ?  mail  euerye  man  playe  his  xii.  d. 
whyles  an  apple  rofle  in  the  fyre,  and  than  we  wyll 
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drinke  and  departe  :  Naye  wyl  an  other  faye,  as  falfe 
as  he,  you  can  not  leaue  whan  you  begyn,  and  ther- 
fore  I  wyll  not  playe  :  but  yet  yf  you  wyll  gage,  that 
euery  man  as  he  hath  loft  his.  xii.  d.  (hall  fit  downe,  I 
am  content,  for  furely  I  woulde  winne  no  mannes 
money  here,  but  euen  as  much  as  wolde  paye  for  mye 
fupper.  Than  fpeketh  the  thyrde,  to  the  honeft  man 
that  thought  not  to  playe,  what  wylle  you  playe  your, 
xii.  pence  if  he  excufe  hym,  turn  man  wyll  the  other 
faye,  llicke  not  in  honeft  company  for.  xii.  d.  I  wyll 
beare  your  halfe,  and  here  is  my  money. 

Nowe  al  this  is  to  make  him  to  beginne,  for  they 
knowe  if  he  be  ones  in,  and  be  a  loofer,  yat  he  wyl 
hot  fticke  at  his.  xii.  d.  but  hopeth  euer  to  gette  it 
agayne,  whiles  perhaps,  he  loofe  all.  Than  euery  one 
of  them  fetteth  his  fhiftes  abroche,  fome  with  falfe 
dife,  fome  with  fettynge  of  dyfe,  fome  with  hauinge 
outelandiihe  fyluer  coynes  guylded,  to  put  away  at  a 
tyme  for  good  gold.  Than  if  ther  come  a  thing  in 
controuerfie,  mufle  you  be  iudged  by  the  table,  and 
than  farewell  the  honefl  man  hys  parte,  for  he  is  borne 
downe  on  euerye  fyde. 

Nowe  fir,  befyde  all  thefe  thinges  they  haue  certayne 
termes,  as  a  man  woulde  faye,  appropriate  to  theyr 
playing :  wherby  they  wyl  drawe  a  mannes  money, 
but  paye  none,  whiche  they  cal  barres,  that  furely  he 
that  knoweth  them  not,  maye  foone  be  debarred  of 
all  that  euer  he  hath,  afore  he  lerne  them.  Yf  a 
playne  man  lofe,  as  he  mall  do  euer,  or  els  it  is  a 
wonder,  than  the  game  is  fo  deuilyfh,  that  he  can 
neuer  leaue :  For  vayn  hope  (which  hope  fayth  Euri 
pides,  deflroyeth  many  a  man  and  Citie) 
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dryueth  hym  on  fo  farre,  that  he  can  neuer 
retourne  backe,  vntyl  he  be  fo  lyght,  that  he  nede  feare 
no  theues  by  the  waye.  Nowe  if  a  fimple  man  happen 
onfe  in  his  lyfe,  to  win  of  fuche  players,  than  will  they 
eyther  entreate  him  to  kepe  them  company  whyles  he 
hath  loft  all  agayne,  or  els  they  will  vfe  the  mofte 
dyuellyfhe  fafhion  of  all,  For  one  of  the  players  that 
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flandeth  nexte  him,  fhall  haue  a  payre  of  falfe  dife, 
and  call  them  out  vpon  the  bourde,  the  honeft  man 
fhall  take  them  and  caft  them,  as  he  did  the  other,  the 
thirde  fhall  efpye  them  to  be  falfe  dife,  and  fhall  crye 
oute,  harde,  with  all  the  othes  vnder  God,  that  he  hath 
falfelye  wonne  theyr  moneye,  and  than  there  is 
nothynge  but  houlde  thy  throte  from  my  dagger,  than 
euery  man  layeth  hande  on  the  fimple  man,  and 
taketh  all  theyr  moneye  from  him,  and  his  owne  also, 
thinking  himfelfe  wel,  that  he  fcapeth  with  his  lyfe. 

Curfed  fwerying,  blafphemie  of  Chrifle.)  Thefe  halfe 
verfes  Chaucer  in  an  other  place,  more  at  large  doth 
well  fet  out,  and  verye  liuely  expreffe,  fayinge. 

JEy  by  goddes  precious  hert  and  his  navies 
And  by  the  blood  of  Chri/ie,  that  is  in  Hales, 
Seuen  is  my  chaunce,  and  thine  is  fenke  and  trcye, 
Ey  goddes  armes,  if  thou  falfly  playe, 
This  dagger  Jhall  thorough  thine  herte  go 
This  frute  commeth  of  the  beched  boones  twoo 
Forfweringe,  Ire,  falfnes  and  Homicide,  drv. 

Thoughe  thefe  verfes  be  very  ernefllie  wrytten,  yet 
they  do  not  halfe  fo  grifely  fette  out  the  horyblenes  of 
blafphemy,  which  fuche  gamners  vfe,  as  it  is  in  dede, 
and  as  I  haue  hearde  my  felfe.  For  no  man  can  wryte 
a  thing  fo  earneftlye,  as  whan  it  is  fpoken  wyth  iefture, 
as  learned  men  you  knowe  do  faye.  Howe  will  you 
thinke  that  fuche  furioufenes  wyth  woode  countenaun- 
ces,  and  brenning  eyes,  with  ftaringe  and  bragging, 
with  heart  redie  to  leape  out  of  the  belly  for  fwelling, 
can  be  expreffed  ye  tenth  part,  to  the  vttermoft. 
Two  men  I  herd  my  felfe,  whofe  fayinges  be  far  more 
grifely,  than  Chaucers  verfes.  One,  whan  he  had  loft 
his  moneye,  fware  me  God,  from  top  to  toe  with,  one 
breath,  that  he  had  loft  al  his  money  for  lacke  of 
fweringe  :  The  other,  lofyng  his  money,  and  heaping 
othes  upon  othes,  one  in  a  nothers  necke,  mooil 
horrible  and  not  fpekeable,  was  rebuked  of  an  honeft 
man  whiche  ftode,  by  for  fo  doynge,  he  by  and  by 
ftarynge  him  in  the  face,  and  clappyng  his  fifte  with  all 
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his  moneye  he  had,  vpon  the  boorde,  fware  me  by  the 
fleffhe  of  God,  that  yf  fweryng  woulde  helpe  him  but 
one  ace,  he  woulde  not  leue  one  pece  of  god  vnfworne, 
neyther  wythin  nor  without.  The  remembraunce  of 
this  blafphemy  Philologe,  doth  make  me  quake  at  the 
heart,  and  therefore  I  wyll  fpeake  no  more  of  it. 

And  fo  to  conclude  wyth  fuche  gamnying,  I  thynke 
there  is  no  vngracioufenes  in  all  thys  worlde,  that 
carieth  fo  far  from  god,  as  thys  faulte  doth.  And  yf 
there  were  anye  fo  defperate  a  perfone,  that  woulde 
begynne  his  hell  here  in  earth,  I  trowe  he  fhoulde  not 
fynde  hell  more  lyke  hell  it  felfe,  then  the  lyfe  of  thofe 
men  is  which  dayly  haunt  and  vfe  fuche  vngracious  games. 

•jj35)tl.  You  handle  this  gere  in  dede  :  And  I  fuppofe 
if  ye  had  ben  a  prentice  at  fuche  games,  you  coulde 
not  haue  fayd  more  of  them  then  you  haue  done,  and 
by  lyke  you  haue  had  fomwhat  to  do  with  them. 

2Eoi.  In  dede,  you  may  honefllye  gather  that  I  hate 
them  greatly,  in  that  I  fpeake  agaynft  them  :  not  that 
I  haue  vfed  them  greatlye,  in  that  I  fpeake  of  them. 
For  thynges  be  knowen  dyuerfe  wayes,  as  Socrates  (you 
knowe)  doeth  proue  in  Alcibiades.  And  if  euery  man 
fhulde  be  that,  that  he  fpeaketh  or  wryteth  vpon,  then 
fhulde  Homer  haue  bene  the  befl  capitayne,  mooft 
cowarde,  hardye,  hafly,  wyfe  and  woode,  fage  and 
fimple :  And  Terence  an  oulde  man  and  a  yong,  an 
honefl  man  and  a  bawde  :  with  fuche  lyke.  Surelye 
euerye  man  ought  to  praye  to  God  dayly,  to  kepe  them 
from  fuche  unthriftyneffe,  and  fpeciallye  all  the  youth 
of  Englande  :  for  what  youth  doth  begynne,  a  man 
wyll  folowe  commonlye,  euen  to  his  dyinge  daye : 
whiche  thinge  Adraflus  in  Euripides  pretelye  doth  ex- 
preffe,  fayinge. 

What  thing  a  man  in  tender  age  hath  moft  in  vre 
That  fame  to  death  alwayes  to  kepe  hejhal  be  fure  Euripides 

Therfore  in  age  who  greatly  longes  good  frttte  to  mvwe    i°  suppli- 
In  youth  he  muft  him  felfe  aplye  good  feede  to  f owe. 

For  the  foundation  of  youth  well  fette  (as  Plato  doth 
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faye)  the  whole  b^dye  of  the  commune  wealth  fhal 
floryfhe  therafter.  If  the  yonge  tree  growe  croked,  when 
it  is  oulde,  a  man  fhal  rather  breake  it  than  ftreyght  it, 
And  I  thinke  there  is  no  one  thinge  yat  crokes  youth 
more  then  fuche  vnlefull  games.  Nor  let  no  man 
fay,  if  they  be  honeftly  vfed  they  do  no  harme.  For 
how  can  that  paflyme  whiche  neither  exercifeth  the 
bodye  with  any  honefl  labour,  nor  yet  the  minde  with 
any  honefl  thinking,  haue  any  honeftie  ioyned  with  it. 
Nor  let  no  man  affure  hym  felfe  that  he  can  vfe  it 
honeftlye :  for  if  he  ftande  therein,  he  may  fortune 
haue  a  faule,  the  thing  is  more  flipperye  then  he 
knowetli  of.  A  man  maye  (I  graunt)  fyt  on  a  brante 
hyll  fyde,  but  if  he  gyue  neuer  fo  lytle  forwarde,  he 
can  not  floppe  though  he  woulde  neuer  fo  fayne,  but 
he  mufl  nedes  runne  needling,  he  knoweth  not  how 
farre.  What  honefl  pretences,  vayne  pleafure  layeth 
dayly  (as  it  were  entifements  or  baytes,  to  pull  men 
forwarde  withall)  Homer  doeth  well  fhewe,  by  the 
Strenes,  and  Circes.  And  amonges  all  in  that  fhyp 
there  was  but  one  Vlyffes,  and  yet  he  hadde  done  to 
as  the  other  dyd,  yf  a  goddeffe  had  not  taught  hym  : 
And  fo  lykewyfe  I  thinke,  they  be  eafye  to  numbre, 
whiche  paffe  by  playing  honefllye,  excepte  the  grace 
of  God  faue  and  kepe  them.  Therfore  they  that 
wyll  not  go  to  farre  in  playing,  let  them  folowe  this 
counfell  of  the  Poete. 

Stoppe  the  begynningiS, 

5PJ)tloI0.  Well,  or  you  go  any  further,  I  pray  you 
tell  me  this  one  thing:  Doo  ye  fpeake  agaynfle  meane 
mennes  playinge  onlye,  or  agaynfle  greate  mennes 
playinge  to,  or  put  you  anye  difference  betwixte  them  ? 

fenopfjf.  If  I  fhulde  excufe  my  felfe  herein,  and 
faye  that  I  fpake  of  the  one,  and  not  of  the  other,  I 
feare  leafle  I  mould e  as  fondly e  excufe  my  felfe,  as  a 
certayne  preacher  dyd,  whome  I  hearde  vpon  a  tyme 
fpeake  agaynfle  manye  abufes,  (as  he  fayde)  and  at 
lafl  he  fpake  agaynft  candelles,  and  then  he  fearynge, 
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leafl  fome  men  woulde  haue  bene  angrye  and 
offended  with  him,  naye  fayeth  he,  you  mufl  take  me 
as  I  meane  :  I  fpeake  not  agaynfl  greate  candelles,  but 
agaynfl  lytle  candels,  for  they  be  not  all  one  (quoth  he)  I 
promyfeyou :  And  fo  euerye  man  laughed  him  to  fcorne. 

In  dede  as  for  greate  men,  and  greate  mennes  mat 
ters,  I  lyft  not  greatlye  to  meddle.  Yet  this  I  woulde 
wyffhe  that  all  great  men  in  Englande  had  red  ouer  dili- 
gentlye  the  Pardoners  tale  in  Chaucer,  and  there  they 
fhoulde  perceyue  and  fe,  howe  moche  fuche  games 
Hand  with  theyr  worfhyppe,  howe  great  foeuer  they  be. 
What  great  men  do,  be  it  good  or  yll,  meane  men  com- 
munelye  loue  to  followe,  as  many  learned  men  in  many 
places  do  faye,  and  day  lye  experience  doth  playnelye 
fhewe,  in  coftlye  apparrell  and  other  lyke  matters. 

Therefore,  feing  that  Lordes  be  lanternes  to  leade 
the  lyfe  of  meane  men,  by  their  example,  eyther  to 
goodneffe  or  badneffe,  to  whether  foeuer  they  lifte  :  and 
feinge  alfo  they  haue  libertie  to  lyfte  what  they  will,  I 
pray  God  they  haue  will  to  lift  that  which  is  good,  and 
as  for  their  playing,  I  wyll  make  an  ende  with  this  faying 
of  Chaucer. 

Lordes  might  finde  them  other  maner  of  pleye 
Honest  ynough  to  driue  the  daye  awaye. 

But  to  be  fhorte,  the  beft  medicine  for  all  fortes  of 
men  both  high  and  lowe,  yonge  and  oulde,  to  put 
awaye  fuche  vnlawfull  games  is  by  the  contrarye,  lyke- 
wyfe  as  all  phyficions  do  alowe  in  phyfike.  So  let 
youthe  in  fleade  of  fuche  vnlefull  games,  whiche  ftande 
by  ydleneffe,  by  folitarineffe,  and  corners,  by  night 
and  darkeneffe,  by  fortune  and  chaunce,  by  crafte  and 
fubtiltie,  vfe  fuche  paftimes  as  ftand  by  labour  :  vpon 
the  daye  light,  in  open  fyght  of  men,  hauynge  fuche  an 
ende  as  is  come  to  by  conning,  rather  then  by  crafte  : 
and  fo  fhulde  vertue  encreafe,  and  vice  decaye.  For 
contrarye  paftimes,  muft  nedes  worke  contrary  mindes 
in  men,  as  all  other  contrary  thinges  doo. 

And  thus  we  fe  Philologe,  that  fhoting  is  not  onely 
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the  moofl  holefome  exercife  for  the  bodye,  the  moofl 
honed  pallime  for  the  mynde,  and  that  for  all  fortes 
of  men  :  But  alfo  it  is  a  moofl  redy  medicine,  to 
purge  the  hole  realme  of  fuche  peflilent  gamning,  wher- 
with  many  tymes :  it  is  fore  troubled  and  ill  at  eafe. 

•pf)f.  The  more  honeftie  you  haue  proued  by  mot- 
ing  Toxophile,  and  the  more  you  haue  perfwaded  me 
to  loue  it,  fo  moche  trulye  the  forer  haue  you  made 
me  with  this  lafl  fentence  of  yours,  wherby  you  plainly 
proue  that  a  man  maye  not  greatly  vfe  it.  For  if 
fhoting  be  a  medicine  (as  you  faye  that  it  is)  it  maye 
not  be  vfed  very  oft,  left  a  man  fhuld  hurt  him  felfe 
with  all,  as  medicines  moche  occupyed  doo.  For  Aris 
totle  him  felfe  fayeth,  that  medicines  be  no  meate  to 
lyue  withall :  and  thus  fhoting  by  the  fame  reafon, 
maye  not  be  moche  occupyed. 

2T0X.  You  playe  your  oulde  wontes  Philologe,  in 
dalying  with  other  mens  wittes,  not  fo  moche  to 
proue  youre  owne  matter,  as  to  proue  what  other  men 
can  fay.  But  where  you  thinke  that  I  take  awaye 
moche  vfe  of  fhoting,  in  lykening  it  to  a  medicine :  by- 
caufe  men  vfe  not  medicines  euery  daye,  for  fo  fhoulde 
their  bodyes  be  hurt :  I  rather  proue  daylye  vfe  of 
fhoting  therby.  For  although  Ariftotle  fayeth  that 
fome  medicines  be  no  meate  to  lyue  withall,  whiche  is 
true :  Yet  Hippocrates  fayth  that  our  Hippo.de 
daylye  meates  be  medicines,  to  withflande  med>  Purs- 
euyll  withall,  whiche  is  as  true.  For  he  maketh  two 
kyndes  of  medicines,  one  our  meate  that  we  vfe  dailye, 
whiche  purgeth  foftlye  and  flovvlye,  and  in  this  fim- 
ilitude  maye  fhoting  be  called  a  medicine,  wherewith 
dayly  a  man  maye  purge  and  take  away  al  vnlefull 
defyres  to  other  vnlefull  paftymes,  as  I  proued  before. 
The  other  is  a  quicke  purging  medicine,  and  feldomer 
to  be  occupyed,  excepte  the  matter  be  greater,  and  I 
coulde  defcribe  the  nature  of  a  quicke  medicine, 
which  fhoulde  within  a  whyle  purge  and  plucke  oute 
all  the  vnthriftie  games  in  the  Realme,  through  which 
the  commune  wealth  often  tymes  is  fycke.  For  not 
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onely  good  quicke  wittes  to  learnyng  be  thereby 
brought  out  of  frame,  and  quite  marred :  But  alfo 
manly  wittes,  either  to  attempt  matters  of  high  courage 
in  warre  tyme,  or  els  to  atcheue  matters  of  weyght 
and  wifdome  in  peace  tyme,  be  made  therby  very 
quafie  and  faynt.  -  For  loke  throughoute  all  hiflories 
written  in  Greke,  Latyne,  or  other  language,  and  you 
fhal  neuer  finde  that  realme  profper  in  the  whiche 
fuche  ydle  paflymes  are  vfed.  As  concerning  the 
medicyne,  although  fome  wolde  be  mifcontent,  if  they 
hearde  me  meddle  anye  thynge  with  it :  Yet  betwixte 
you  and  me  here  alone,  I  maye  the  boldly er  faye  my 
fantafie,  and  the  rather  bycaufe  I  wyll  onelye  wyfh  for 
it,  whiche  ftandeth  with  honeflie,  not  determyne  of  it 
which  belongeth  to  authentic.  The  medicine  is  this, 
that  wolde  to  God  and  the  kynge,  all  thefe  vnthriftie 
ydle  paflymes,  whiche  be  very  bugges,  that  the  Pfalme 
meaneth  on,  walking  on  the  nyght  and  in  psa\m 
corners,  were  made  felonye,  and  fome  of 
that  punymment  ordeyned  for  them,  which  is  ap- 
poynted  for  the  forgers  and  falfifyers  of  the  kynges 
coyne.  Which  punifhment  is  not  by  me  Demost.  con- 
now  inuented,  but  longe  agoo,  by  the  tra  Leptinem. 
moofle  noble  oratour  Demoflhenes :  which  meru- 
ayleth  greatly  that  deathe  is  appoynted  for  falfi 
fyers  and  forgers  of  the  coyne,  and  not  as  greate 
punylhmente  ordeyned  for  them,  whiche  by  theyr 
meanes  forges  and  falfifyes  the  commune  wealthe. 
And  I  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  one  thyng  that 
chaungeth  fooner  the  golden  and  fyluer  wyttes  of  men 
into  copperye  and  braffye  wayes  then  difing  and  fuche 
vnlefull  paflymes. 

And  this  quicke  medicine  I  beleue  wolde  fo  throwlye 
pourge  them,  that  the  daylye  medicines,  as  fhoting  and 
other  paflymes  ioyned  with  honefl  labour  fhoulde 
eafelyer  with  (land e  them. 

Pf)il,  The  excellent  commodityes  of  fhotynge  in 
peace  tyme,  Toxophile,  you  haue  very  wel  and  fuffi- 
ciently  declared.  Wherby  you  haue  fo  perfuaded  me, 
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that  God  wyllyng  hereafter  I  wyll  both  loue  it  the  better, 
and  alfo  vfe  it  the  ofter.  For  as  moche  as  I  can  gather 
of  all  this  communication  of  ours,  the  tunge,  the  nofe, 
the  handes  and  the  feete  be  no  fytter  membres,  or 
inflrumentes  for  the  body  of  a  man,  then  is  fhotinge 
for  the  hole  bodye  of  the  realme.  God  hath  made 
the  partes  of  men  which  be  beft  and  moofl  necceffarye, 
to  feme,  not  for  one  purpofe  onelye,  but  for  manye : 
as  the  tunge  for  fpeaking  and  tailing,  the  nofe  for 
fmelling,  and  alfo  for  auoyding  of  all  excrementes, 
which  faule  oute  of  the  heed,  the  handes  for  receyuynge 
of  good  thinges,  and  for  puttyng  of  all  harmefull 
thinges,  from  the  bodye.  So  motinge  is  an  exercyfe  of 
healthe,  a  paflyme  of  honefl  pleafure,  and  fuche  one 
alfo  that  ftoppeth  or  auoydeth  all  noyfome  games 
gathered  and  encreafed  by  ill  rule,  as  noughtye  humours 
be,  which  e  hurte  and  corrupte  fore  that  parte  of  the 
realme,  wherin  they  do  remayne. 

But  now  if  you  can  fhewe  but  halfe  fo  moche  pro- 
fyte  in  warre  of  fhotynge,  as  you  haue  proued  pleafure 
in  peace,  then  wyll  I  furelye  iudge  that  there  be  fewe 
thinges  that  haue  fo  manifold  e  commodities,  and  vfes 
ioyned  vnto  them  as  it  hath. 

2T0X.  The  vpperhande  in  warre,  nexte  the  {|£ 

goodneffe  of  God  (of  whome  al  viclorie 
commeth,    as    fcripture    fayth)    itandeth 
chefely  in  thre  thinges  :  in  the  wyfedome  of  the  Prince, 
in  the  fleyghtes  and  pollicies  of  the  capitaynes,  and  in 
the  flrength  and  cheremil  forwardnefle  of  the  fouldyers. 
A  Prince  in  his  herte  muft  be  full  of  mercy  and  peace, 
a  vertue  moofl  pleafaunt  to  Chrift,  moofl  agreable  to 
mans  nature,  moofl  profytable  for  ryche  and  poore. 

For  than  the  riche  man  enioyeth  with  great  pleafure 
that  which  he  hath  :  the  poore  may  obtayne  with  his 
labour,  that  which  he  lacketh.  And  although  there 
is  nothing  worfe  then  war,  wherof  it  taketh  his 
name,  through  the  which  great  men  be  in  daunger, 
meane  men  without  fuccoure,  ryche  men  in  feare, 
bycaufe  they  haue  fomwhat :  poore  men  in  care, 
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bycaufe  they  haue  nothing  :  And  fo  euery  man  in 
thought  and  miferie  :  Yet  it  is  a  ciuill  medicine,  where 
with  a  prince  maye  from  the  bodye  of  his  commune 
wealth,  put  of  that  daunger  whiche  maye  faule :  or 
elles  recouer  agayne,  whatfoeuer  it  hath  loft.  And 
therfore  as  Ifocrates  doth  faye,  a  prince 

,,   ,  .  .  i  •  •  Ad  Nico. 

mufl  be  a  warnour  in  two  thmges,  in  con- 
ninge  and  knowledge  of  all  ileyghtes  and  feates  of 
warre,  and  in  hauing  al  neceffarye  habilimentes  be- 
longyng  to  the  fame.  Whiche  matter  to  entreate  at 
large,  were  ouerlonge  at  this  tyme  to  declare,  and  ouer- 
moche  for  my  learning  to  perfourme. 

After  the  wifdome  of  the  prince,  are  valiaunt  capi- 
taynes  mooft  neceffary  in  warre,  whofe  office  and 
dutye  is  to  knowe  all  fleightes  and  pollicies  for  all 
kyndes  of  warre,  which  they  maye  learne.  ii.  wayes, 
either  in  daylye  folowing  and  haunting  the  warres  or 
els  bicaufe  wifdome  bought  with  flrypes,  is  many 
tymes  ouercofllye  :  they  maye  beflowe  fometyme  in 
Vegetius,  which  entreateth  fuche  matters  in  Latin 
metelye  well,  or  rather  in  Polyenus,  and  Leo  the 
Emperour,  which  fetteth  out  al  pollicies  and  duties 
of  capitaynes  in  the  Greke  tunge  very  excellentlye. 
But  chefelye  I  wolde  wifihe  (and  if  I  were  of  authe 
ntic)  I  wolde  counfel  al  the  yong  gentlemen  of  this 
realme,  neuer  to  lay  out  of  theyr  handes.  ii.  authors 
Xenophon  in  Greke,  and  Caefar  in  Latyn,  where  in 
they  ihulde  folowe  noble  Scipio  Africanus, 
as  Tullie  doeth  faye :  In  whiche.  ii.  authours 
befydes  eloquence  a  thinge  mofle  neceffary  of  all  other, 
for  a  captayne,  they  fhulde  learne  the  hole  courfe 
of  warre,  whiche  thofe.  ii.  noble  menne  dyd  not  more 
wyfelye  wryte  for  other  men  to  learne,  than  they  dyd 
manfully  exercife  in  the  fyelde,  for  other  men  to  followe. 

The  flrengthe  of  war  lyeth  in  the  fouldier,  whofe 
chyefe  prayfe  and  vertue,  is  obedience  towarde  his 
captayne,  fayth  Plato.  And  Xenophon  obedience, 
being  agentyle  authour,  mofle  chriftianlye  piat.  ieg.  u. 
doeth  faye,  euen  by  thefe  woordes,  that  Xen.  Agef. 
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that  fouldyer  which  firfle  ferueth  god,  and  than  obeyeth 
hys  captayne,  may  boldelie  with  all  courage,  hope  to 
ouerthrowe  his  enemy.     Agayne,  without  obedience, 
neither  valiant  man,  flout  horfe,  nor  goodly 
harnes  doth  any  good  at  al.  which  obedi 
ence  of  ye  fouldier  toward  his  captane,  brought  the 
whole  empyre  of  ye  worlde,  into  the  Romanes  handes, 
and  whan  it  was  brought,  kepte  it  lenger,  than  euer  it 
was  kept  in  any  common  welth  before  or  after. 

And  this  to  be  true,  Scipio  Africanus,  the  mofle 
noble  captayne  that  euer  was  amonge  the 

T,  Jn_  111  Plutarchus. 

Romaynes,  mewed  very  playnly,  what  tyme 
as  he  went  into  Afryke,  to  deftroye  Cartage.  For  he 
reflinge  hys  hoofle  by  the  waye  in  Sicilie,  a  dayeor  twoo, 
and  at  a  tyme  (landing  with  a  great  man  of  Sicilie,  and 
looking  on  his  fouldiers  how  they  exercifed  themfelues 
in  kepyng  of  araye,  and  other  feates,  the  gentleman 
of  Sicilie  afked  Scipio,  wherin  lay  hys  chyefe  hope  to 
ouercome  Cartage  :  He  anfwered,  in  yonder  feloes  of 
myne  whom  you  fe  play :  And  why  fayth  the  other, 
bycaufe  fayeth  Scipio,  that  if  I  commaunded  them  to 
ninne  in  to  the  toppe  of  this  high  caflel,  and  call 
them  felues  doune  backeward  vpon  thefe  rockes,  I  am 
fure  they  woulde  do  it. 

Salluft  alfo  doth  write,  yat  there  were  mo  Romanes 
put    to    death    of  theyr    captaynes    for 
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fettmg  on  theyr  enemyes  before  they  had 
licence,  than  were  for  running  away  out  of  the  fyelde, 
before  they  had  foughten.  Thefe  two  examples  do 
proue,  that  amonges  the  Romaynes,  the  obedience  of 
the  fouldyer  was  wonderfull  great,  and  the  feueritie  of 
the  Captaynes,  to  fe  the  fame  kepte  wonderfull  flrayte. 
For  they  wel  perceyued  that  an  hofte  full  of  obe- 
dyence,  falleth  as  feldome  into  the  handes  of  theyr 
enemies  as  that  bodye  fawleth  into  Jeoperdye,  the 
whiche  is  ruled  by  reafon.  Reafon  and  Rulers  beynge 
lyke  in  ofifyce,  (for  the  one  ruleth  the  body  of  man,  the 
other  ruleth  the  bodye  of  the  common  wealthe)  ought 
to  be  lyke  of  condicions,  and  oughte  to  be  obeyed  in 
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all  maner  of  matters.  Obedience  is  nouryffhed  by 
feare  and  loue,  Feare  is  kept  in  by  true  iuftice  and 
equitie,  Loue  is  gotten  by  wifdome,  ioyned  with 
liberalitie :  For  where  a  fouldyer  feeth  ryghteoufe- 
nefle  fo  rule,  that  a  man  can  neyther  do  wronge  nor 
yet  take  wronge,  and  that  his  capitayne  for  his  wyfe- 
dome,  can  mayntayne  hym,  and  for  his  liberalitie  will 
maintayne  him,  he  mufl  nedes  both  loue  him  and  feare 
him,  of  the  whiche  procedeth  true  and  vnfayned  obe 
dience.  After  this  inwarde  vertue,  the  nexte  good  poynt 
in  a  fouldier,  is  to  haue  and  to  handle  his  weapon 
wel,  whereof  the  one  mufl  be  at  the  appoyntment  of 
the  captayne,  the  other  lyeth  in  the  courage  and  exer- 
cife  of  the  fouldier :  yet  of  al  weapons  the  bed  is,  as 
Euripides  doth  fay,  wherwith  with  leeft 

r  f  if  In  Here.  fu. 

daunger  ot  our  felf  we  maye  hurt  our  ene- 
mye  mood.  And  that  is  (as  I  suppofe)  artillarie. 
Artillarie  now  a  dayes  is  taken  for.  ii.  thinges  :  Gunnes 
and  Bowes,  which  how  moch  they  do  in  war,  both 
dayly  experience  doeth  teache,  and  alfo  Peter  Nannius 
a  learned  man  of  Louayn,  in  a  certayne  dialoge3  doth 
very  well  fet  out,  wherein  this  is  moil  notable,  that 
when  he  hath  mewed  excedyng  commodities  of  both, 
and  fome  difcommodities  of  gunnes,  as  infinite  cofl 
and  charge,  comberfome  carriage :  and  yf  they  be 
greate,  the  vncertayne  leuelyng,  the  peryll  of  them 
that  (land  by  them,  the  efyer  auoydyng  by  them  that 
ftande  far  of:  and  yf  they  be  lytle,  the  leffe  both  feare 
and  ieoperdy  is  in  them,  befyde  all  contrary  wether 
and  wynde,  whiche  hyndereth  them  not  a  lytle  :  yet  of 
all  fhotyng  he  cannot  reherfe  one  difcommoditie. 

Prjf.  That  I  meruayle  greatly  at,  feing  Nannius  is  fo 
well  learned,  and  fo  exercifed  in  the  authoursof  both  the 
tunges :  for  I  my  felfe  do  remembre  that  motying  in 
war  is  but  finally  prayfed,  and  that  of  diuers  captaynes 
in  dyuers  authors.  For  firil  in  Euripides  (whom  you 
fo  highly  praife)  and  very  well,  for  Tullie  thynketh 
euerye  verfe  in  him  to  be  an  authoritie,  what  I  praye 
you,  doth  Lycus  that  ouercame  Thebes,  fay  as  con- 
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cernyng  (noting?  whofe  words  as  farre  as  I  remem- 
bre,  be  thefe,  or  not  muche  vnlyke. 

What  pray fe  hath  he  at  at,  -which,'  neuer  durft  abide, 
The  dint  of  a  fpeares  poynt  thruft  agaiuft  his  ftde 
Nor  neuer  bouldlie  buckeler  bare  yet  in  his  lefte  hande 
Face  to  face  his  enemies  bront  Jlijfelie  to  wythjlande, 
But  ahvayc  tntjlcth  to  a  bowe  and  to  a  fethered Jiicke 

Harnes  euer  moft  fit  for  him  which  to  file  is  qtiicke,  Eurip.  in 

J  „   ,.  J  j  Here,  furent. 

Bowe  andJJiafte  is  Armoure  meteft  for  a  cowarde 

Which  dare  not  ones  abide  the  bronte  of  battel JJiarpe  and  harde. 
But  he  a  man  of  manJiode  moft  is  by  mine  affint 

Which  •with  harte  and  corage  boulde,  fullie  hath  him  bent, 
His  enemies  looke  in  eiiery  ftoure  Jloutelie  to  a  bide, 
Face  to  face,  andfote  tofote,  tide  what  may  be  tide. 

Agayne  Teucer  the  beft  Archer  amonges  all  the 
Grecians,  in  Sophocles  is  called  of  Mene- 
laus,  a    boweman,   and   a  ihooter  as  in          sfa?^ 
villaynie  and  reproche,  to  be  a  thing  of  no 
price  in  warre.    Moreouer  Pandarus  the  bell  fhooter  in 
the  worlde,  whome  Apollo  hym  felfe  taught  to  moote, 
bothe  he  and  his  fhotynge  is  quyte  con 
temned  in  Homer,  in  fo  much  that  Homer 
(which  vnder  a  made  fable  doth  alwayes  hyde  hys 
iudgement  of  thinges)  doeth  make  Pandarus  him  felfe 
crye  out  of  mooting,  and  cafl  his  bowe  awaye,  and 
take  him  to  a  fpeare,  makynge  a  vowe  that  if  euer  he 
came  home,  he  woulde  breake  his  fhaftes,  and  burne 
his  bowe,  lamentyng  greatly,  that  he  was  fo  fonde  to 
leaue  at  home  his    horfe    and   charyot   wyth   other 
weapons,  for  the  trufl  yat  he  had  in  his  bowe.   Homer 
fignifieng  thereby,  that  men  fhoulde  leue  fhoting  out 
of  warre,  and  take  them  to  other  wepons  more  fitte 
and  able  for  the  fame,  and  I  trowe  Pandarus  woordes 
be  muche  what  after  thys  forte. 

///  chaunce  ill  lucke  me  hyther  broughte 
111  fortune  me  that  daye  befell, 
Whan  fir  ft  my  bowe  fro  the  pynne  I  rough  fe 
For  Bettors  fake,  the  Grekes  to  quell* 
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But  yfthat  God fo  for  mejhap 
That  home  agayne  I  maye  ones  come, 
Let  me  neuer  inioye  that  hap, 
Nor  euer  hvyfe  looke  on  thefonnc, 
If '  bawc  andJJiaftes  I  do  not  burne 
Whychc  nozve  fo  citel  dothferue  my  turne. 

But  to  let  paffe  al  Poetes,  what  can  be  forer  faid 
agaynfl  any  thing,  than  the  Judgement  of 
Cyrus  is  agaynfl  fhotynge,  whiche  doth        ^J-  Cyri. 
caufe  his  Perfians  beyng  the  befl  fhooters 
to  laye  awaye  theyr  bovves  and  take  them  to  fweardes 
and   buckelers,  fpeares  and  dartes,   and   other  lyke 
hande  weapons.     The  which  thing  Xenophon  fo  wyfe 
a  philofopher,  fo  expefte  a  captayne  in   warre  hym 
felfe,  woulde  neuer  haue  written,  and  fpecially  in  that 
booke  wherein  he  purpofed  to  fhewe,  as  Tullie  fayeth  in 
dede,  not  the  true  hiflorie,  but  the  example 
of  a  pernte  wife  prince  and  common  welthe,        QpIFr«^' ad 
excepte    that    iudgement    of    chaungyng 
Artillerie,  in  to  other  wepons,  he  had  alwayes  thought 
beft  to  be  folowed,  in  all  warre.     Whofe 
counfell  the  Parthian s  dyd  folowe,  whan  SuS* 

they  chafed  Antonie  ouerthe  mountaines  of 
Media,  whiche  being  the  bed  fhoters  of  the  worlde,  lefte 
theyr  bowes,  and  toke  them  to  fpeares  and  morifpikes. 

And  thefe  fewe  examples  I  trowe,  of  the  beft  (hooters, 
do  well  proue  that  the  befl  fhotinge  is  not  the  beft 
thinge  as  you  call  it  in  warre. 

3T0X.  As  concernynge  your  firft  example,  taken 
oute  of  Euripides,  I  maruayle  you  wyl  bring  it  for  ye 
difprayfe  of  fhotyng,  feyng  Euripides  doth  make 
thofe  verfes,  not  bicaufe  he  thinketh  them  true, 
but  bicaufe  he  thinketh  them  fit  for  the  perfon 
that  fpake  them.  For  in  dede  his  true  iudge 
ment  of  fhoting,  he  doth  expreffe  by  and  by  after 
in  the  oration  of  the  noble  captaine  Amphytrio 
agaynfte  Lycus,  wherein  a  man  maye  doubte,  whether 
he  hath  more  eloquentlye  confuted  Lycus  fayenge,  or 
more  worthelye  fette  oute  the  prayfe  of  fhootynge. 
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And  as  I  am  aduifed,  his  woordes  be  muche  hereafter 
as  I  mall  faye. 

Again/I  the  wittie  gifts  ofjhotinge  in  a  bowe  Eurip.  in. 

Fonde  and  leud  woordes  thou  lendlie  doeft  out  throwe,  Here-  fur 
Whiche,  if  thou  wilte  heare  of  me  a  woorde  or  twayne 
Quicklie  thou  mayjl  Icarne  hcrwe  fondlie  thou  doe/I  blame, 

Firfte  he  that  with  his  harneis  him  f elf e  doth  wal  about, 
Thatfcarce  is  lefte  one  hole  throiigh  uhich  he  may  pepe  out, 
Such  bondmen  to  their  harneis  to  fight  are  notliinge  mete 
But  f one/t  of  al  other  are  troden  vnder  fete. 

Yf  he  bejlronge,  his  fdovves  faynt,  in  TV  home  he  putteth  his  tntfl, 
So  loded  with  his  harneis  mujl  nedcs  lie  in  the  ditjl, 
Nor  yet  from  death  he  cannot  Jlarte,  if  ones  his  weapon  breke, 
Howeftoute,  haiveftrong,  how  e  great,  Jiowe  longe, 

fo  euer  befuche  afreke. 

But  who  fo  euer  can  handle  a  bowe  Jlurdie  Jliffe  andjlronge 
Whetwith  lyke  haylemanieJJiaftes  heJJwotesinto  the  thickejlthronge: 
This  profite  he  takes,  thatjlanding  a  far  his  encmie  he  maye  fpill 
Whan  he  and  his  full  fafe  Jliall  Jlande  out  of  all  daunger  and  ill. 
And  this  in  War  is  wifedome  mojle,  which  workes  our  enemies  woo. 
Whan  wejhal  be  far  from  all  f  tare  and  ieoperdie  of  our  foo. 

Secondarily  euen  as  I  do  not  greatlye  regarde  what 
Menelaus  doth  fay  in  Sophocles  to  Teucer,  bycaufe 
he  fpake  it  bothe  in  anger,  and  alfo  to  hym  that  he 
hated,  euen  fo  doo  I  remembre  very  well  in  Homer, 
that  when  Hector  and  the  Troians  woulde  haue  fet 
fyre  on  the  greke  fhippes,  Teucer  with  his  bowe  made 
them  recule  backe  agayne,  when  Menelaus  jnad.  g. 

tooke  hym  to  his  feete,  and  ranne  awaye. 

Thirdlye  as  concerning  Pandarus,  Homer  doth  not 
difprayfe  the  noble  gyfte  of  fhotynge,  but  therby  euery 
man  is  taught,  that  whatibeuer,  and  how  good  foeuer  a 
weapon  a  man  doth  vfe  in  war,  yf  he  be  hym 

r   ir  ..I.  c        i  Horn.    111.   J. 

felfe  a  couetoufe  wretche,  a  foole  wythoute 
counfell,  a  peacebreaker  as  Pandarus  was,  at  lad  he 
fhall  throughe  the  punifhment  of  God  fall  into  his 
enemyes  handes,  as  Pandarus  dydde,  whome  Diomedes 
throughe  the  helpe  of  Minerua  miferablye  flue. 

And  bycaufe  you  make  mencion  of  Homer,  and 
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Troye  matters,  what  can  be  more  prayfe  for  anye 
thynge,  I  praye  you,  than  that  is  for  fhootyng,  that 
Troye  coulde  neuer  be  deflroyed  without  the  helpe 
of  Hercules  ftiaftes,  whiche  thinge  doeth  fignifie, 
that  although  al  the  worlde  were  gathered  in  an 
army  togyther,  yet  without  fhotinge  they  can  neuer 
come  to  theyr  purpofe,  as  Vlyffes  in  Sophocles  very 
plainlye  doth  faye  vnto  Pyrrhus,  as  concernyng  Her 
cules  fhaftes  to  be  caried  vnto  Troye. 

N"or  you  without  them,  nor  without  you  they  do  ought*     Soph.  phil. 

Fourthly e  where  as  Cyrus  dyd  chaunge        xen.  Cyn. 
parte  of  his  bowemen,  wherof  he  had  plen-  Instit-  6- 

tie,  into  other  menne  of  warre,  wherof  he  lacked,  I 
will  not  greatlye  difpute  whether  Cyrus  did  well  in 
that  poynt  in  thofe  dayes  or  no,  bycaufe  it  is  not 
playne  in  Xenophon  howe  flrong  (hooters  the  Perfians 
were,  what  bowes  they  had,  what  fhaftes  and  heades 
they  occupyed,  what  kynde  of  warre  theyr  enemies  vfed. 

But  trulye  as  for  the  Parthians,  it  is  playne,  in 
Plutarche,  that  in  chaungyng  theyr  bowes  piu.  ;n.  M. 
in  to  fpeares,  they  brought  theyr  felfe  Anton- 
into  vtter  deftruclion.  For  when  they  had  chafed 
the  Romaynes  many  a  myle,  through  reafon  of  theyr 
bowes,  at  the  lail  the  Romaynes  afhamed  of  their 
fleing,  and  remembrynge  theyr  owlde  nobleneffe  and 
courage,  ymagined  thys  waye,  that  they  woulde  kneele 
downe  on  theyr  knees,  and  fo  couer  all  theyr  body 
wyth  theyr  fhyldes  and  targattes,  that  the  Parthians 
fhaftes  might  flyde  ouer  them,  and  do  them  no  harme, 
which  thing  when  the  Parthians  perceyued,  thinking 
that  ye  Romaynes  wer  forweryed  with  laboure, 
watche,  and  hungre  :  they  layed  downe  their  bowes,  and 
toke  fperes  in  their  handes,  and  fo  ranne  vpon  them  : 
but  the  Romaynes  perceyuinge  them  without  their 
bowes,  rofe  vp  manfully,  and  flewe  them  euery  mother 
fon,  faue  a  fewe  that  faued  them  felues  with  runnyng 
awaye.  And  herein  our  archers  of  Englande  far  paffe 
the  Parthians,  which  for  fuche  a  purpofe,  when  they 
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mall  come  to  hande  ftrokes,  hath  euer  redy,  eyther  at 
his  backe  hangyng,  or  els  in  his  next  felowes  hande  a 
leaden  maule,  or  fuche  lyke  weapon,  to  beate  downe 
his  enemyes  withall. 

•pji.  Well  Toxophile^emg  that  thofe  examples  whiche 
I  had  thought  to  haue  ben  cleane  agaynft  fhoting,  you 
haue  thus  turned  to  the  hygh  prayfe  of  (hotinge :  and 
all  this  prayfe  that  you  haue  now  fayd  on  it,  is  rather 
come  in  by  me  than  fought  for  of  you  :  let  me  heare 
I  praye  you  nowe,  thofe  examples  whiche  you  haue 
marked  of  fhotyng  your  felfe :  whereby  you  are,  and 
thinke  to  perfuade  other,  yat  fhoting  is  fo  good  in  warre. 

2T0X.  Examples  furely  I  haue  marked  very  many  : 
from  the  begynning  of  tyme  had  in  memorie  of  wryt- 
yng,  throughout  all  commune  wealthes,  and  Empires 
of  the  worlde  :  wherof  the  moofte  part  I  wyll  paffe 
ouer,  left  I  fhoulde  be  tedioufe :  yet  fome  I  wyll 
touche,  bycaufe  they  be  notable,  bothe  for  me  to  tell 
and  you  to  heare. 

And  bycaufe  the  ftorye  of  the  lewes  is  for  the  tyme 
mooft  auncient,  for  the  truthe  moofte  credible,  it  fhalbe 
mooft  fitte  to  begynne  with  them.  And  although  I 
knowe  that  God  is  the  onely  gyuer  of  viclorie,  and  not 
the  weapons,  for  all  ftrength  and  victorie  (fayth  ludas 
Machabeus)  cometh  from  heauen :  Yet 

r        -i      r>  i         i        •     n  Mach.  i.  3. 

furely  llrong  weapons  be  the  inllrumentes 

wherwith  god  doth  ouercome  yat  parte,  •&* 

which  he  wil  haue  ouerthrown.     For  God 

is  well  pleafed  wyth  wyfe  and  wittie  feates  of  warre  : 

As  in  metinge  of  enemies,  for  trufe  takyng,  to  haue 

priuilye  in  a  bufhment  harnefl  men  layd 

for  feare  of  treafon,  as  ludas  Machabeus 

dyd  wyth  Nicanor  Demetrius  capitayne :  And  to  haue 

engines  of  warre  to  beate  downe  cities  with  all :   and 

to  haue  fcout  watche  amonges  our  enemyes  to  knowe 

their   counfayles,  as    the    noble   captaine 

_  ,         11  -r     i        -»  IT      i     i  T  i         Mach.  i.  12. 

lonathas  brother  to  ludas  Machabeus  did 

in  the  countrie  of  Amathie  againfl  the  mighty  hofle  of 

Demetrius.    And  befyde  al  this,  god  is  pleafed  to  haue 
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goodly  tombes  for  them  which  do  noble  feates  in  warre, 
and  to  haue  their  ymages  made,  and  alfo  their  cote 
Armours  to  be  fet  aboue  theyr  tombes,  to 

,  ,  ,        ,  ,  J  i  Mach.  i.  13. 

their  perpetual  laude  and  memone  :  as  the 
valiaunt  capitayne  Symon,  dyd  caufe  to  be  made  for 
his  brethren  ludas  Machabeus  and  lonathas,  when 
they  were  ilayne  of  the  Gentiles.  And  thus  of  what 
authoritie  feates  of  warre,  and  ftrong  weapons  be, 
fhortly  and  playnelye  we  maye  learne:  But  amonges 
the  lewes  as  I  began  to  tell,  I  am  fure  there  was 
nothing  fo  occupyed,  or  dydde  fo  moche  good  as  bowes 
dyd :  infomoche  that  when  the  lewes  had  any  great 
vpperhande  ouer  the  Gentiles,  the  fyrfte  thinge  alwayes 
that  the  captayne  dyd,  was  to  exhort  the  people  to 
gyue  all  the  thankes  to  God  for  the  viclorye,  and  not  to 
theyr  bowes,  wherwith  they  had  flayne  their  e 

enemyes :  as  it  is  playne  that  the  noble 
lofue  dyd  after  fo  many  kynges  thruft  downe  by  hym. 
God,  when  he  promyfeth  helpe  to  the  Jewes,  he  vfeth 
no  kynde  of  fpeakyng  fo  moche  as  this,  that  he  wyll 
bende  his  bowe,  and  die  his  fhaftes  in  the          uter 
Gentiles  blood :  whereby  it  is  manifefl,  that 
eyther  God  wyll  make  the  lewes  fhoote  flronge  motes 
to  ouerthrowe  their  enemies  :  or  at  leefte  that  fhotinge 
is  a  wonderful  mightie  thing  in  warre,  whervnto  ye 
hygh  power  of  God  is  lykened.    Dauid  in  the  Pfalmes 
calleth  bowes  the  veffels  of  death,  a  bytter        psai.  7.  63. 
thinge,  and  in  an  other  place  a  myghty        75- 
power,  and  other  wayes  mo,  which  I  wyll  let  paffe, 
bycaufe  euerye  man  readeth  them  daylye :   But  yet 
one    place    of    fcripture    I    muft   nedes   remembre, 
which  is  more  notable  for  ye  prayfe  of  fhoting,  then 
any  yat  euer  I  red  in  any  other  ftorie,  and  that  is, 
when  Saul  was  flayne   of  ye   Philiflians 
being  mightie  bowmen,  and  lonathas  his 
fonne  with  him,  that  was  fo  good  a   fhoter,  as  ye 
fcripture  fayth,   that  he  neuer  mot  fhafte  in  vayne, 
and  yat  the  kyngdome  after  Saules  deathe  came  vnto 
Dauid  :   the  firfl  ftatute  and  lawe  that  euer  Dauid 
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made  after  he  was  king,  was  this,  that  al 
ye  children  of  Ifrael  fhulde  learne  to  mote, 
according  to  a  lawe  made  many  a  daye  before  yat  tyme 
for  the  fetting  out  of  moting  as  it  is  written  (fayeth 
Scripture)  in  libro  luftorum,  which e  booke  we  haue  not 
nowe :   And  thus  we  fe  plainelye  what  greate  vfe  of 
moting,  and  what  prouifion  euen  from  the  begynnynge 
of  the  worlde  for  fhotyng,  was  amonge  the  lewes. 

The  Ethiopians  which  inhabite  the  furthefl  part 
South  in  the  worlde,  were  wonderfull  bowmen  :  in 
fomoche  that  when  Cambyfes  king  of  Herodotus  in 
Perfie  being  in  Egipt,  fent  certayne  am-  Thalia, 
baffadours  into  Ethiope  to  the  kynge  there,  with  many 
great  gyftes :  the  king  of  Ethiop  perceyuinge  them 
to  be  efpyes,  toke  them  vp  iharpely,  and  blamed 
Cambyfes  greatly  for  fuch  vniufl  enterprifes :  but 
after  that  he  had  princely  entertayned  them,  he  fent 
for  a  bowe,  and  bente  it  and  drewe  it,  and  then  vnbent 
it  agayne,  and  fayde  vnto  the  ambaffadours,  you  mail 
commende  me  to  Cambyfes,  and  gyue  him  this  bowe 
fro  me,  and  byd  him  when  any  Perfian  can  fliote  in 
this  bowe,  let  him  fet  vpon  the  Ethiopians :  In  the 
meane  whyle  let  hym  gyue  thankes  vnto  God,  whiche 
doth  not  put  in  the  Ethiopians  mynde  to  conquere 
any  other  mans  lande.  This  bowe,  when  it  came 
amonge  the  Perfians,  neuer  one  man  in  fuche  an  in 
finite  hofl  (as  Herodotus  doth  faye)  could  flyrre  the 
ftryng,  faue  onely  Smerdis  the  brother  of  Cambyfes, 
whiche  flyrred  it  two  fingers,  and  no  further :  for  the 
which  acl.  Cambyfes  had  fuche  enuy  at  him,  that  he 
afterward  flewe  him :  as  doth  appeare  in  the  itorye. 

Sefoflris  the  mooft  mightie  king  that  euer  was  in 
Egipt,  ouercame  a  great  parte  of  the  worlde,  and  that 
by  archers :  he  fubdued  the  Arabians,  the  lues,  the 
Affyrians  :  he  went  farther  into  Scythia  then  any  man 
els  :  he  ouercame  Thracia,  euen  to  the  borders  of 
Germanic.  And  in  token  how  he  ouercame  al  men 
he  fet  vp  in  many  places  great  ymages  to  his  owne 
lykeneffe,  hauynge  in  the  one  hande  a  bowe,  in  the 
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other  a  fharpe  heeded  fhafte:  that  men  Herod. in. 
myght  knowe,  what  weapon  is  hoofle  Euterpe. 
vfed,  in  conqueryng  fo  manye  people.  Diod-  Sic- 2- 

Cyrus,  counted  as  a  god  amonges  the  Gentyles,  for 
his  nobleneffe  and  felicitie  in  warre  :  yet  at  n 

i        i    n        T  i        r  i       TV  IT    rr  Herod,  in  cho. 

the  lafl  when  he  fet  vpon  the  Maffagetanes 
(which  people  neuer  went  without  their  bowe  nor  their 
quiuer,  nether  in  warre  nor  peace)  he  and  all  his  were 
flayne,  and  that  by  fhotyng,  as  appeareth  in  the  florye. 
Polycrates  the  prince  of  Samos  (a  very  little  yle) 
was  lorde  ouer  all  the  Greke  fees,  and  with- 

n      i       i  r     i       T~>      r-  11      Herod,  in  thalia. 

ftode  the  power  of  the  remans,  onely  by 
the  helpe  of  a  thoufande  archers. 

The  people  of  Scythia,  of  all  other  men  loued,  and 
vfed  moofl  fhotyng,  the  hole  rycheffe  and  houfehoulde 
fturle  of  a  man  in  Scythia,  was  a  yocke  of  oxen,  a 
plough,  his  nagge  and  his  dogge,  his  bowe  and  his 
quiuer  :  which  quiuer  was  couered  with  the  fkynne  of 
a  man,  whiche  he  toke  or  flewe  fyrfle  in  battayle. 
The  Scythians  to  be  inuincible  by  reafon  of  their 
fhotyng,  the  greate  voyages  of  fo  manye  noble  con- 
querours  fpent  in  that  countrie  in  vayne,  doeth  well 
proue  :  But  fpecially  that  of  Darius  the  myghtie  kyng 
of  Perfie,  which  when  he  had  taryed  there  a  great 
fpace,  and  done  no  good,  but  had  forweryed  his 
hofte  with  trauayle  and  hunger :  At  laft  the  men 
of  Scythia  fent  an  ambaffadour  with.  iiii.  Herod,  in. 
gyftes :  a  byrde,  a  frogge,  a  moufe,  and.  Meipomen. 
v.  fhaftes.  Darius  meruaylyng  at  the  ftraungeneffe 
of  the  gyftes,  afked  the  meffenger  what  they  fignifyed  : 
the  meffenger  anfwered,  that  he  had  no  further  com- 
maundement,  but  onely  to  delyuer  his  gyftes,  and 
retourne  agayne  with  all  fpede  :  but  I  am  fure  (fayeth 
he)  you  Perfians  for  your  great  wyfdome,  can  foone 
boult  out  what  they  meane.  When  the  meffenger  was 
gone,  euery  man  began  to  fay  his  verdite.  Darius 
Judgment  was  this,  that  ye  Scythians  gaue  ouer  into 
the  Perfians  handes,  their  lyues,  their  hole  power, 
both  by  lande  and  fee,  fignifyinge  by  the  moufe  the 
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earthe,  by  the  frogge  the  water,  in  which  they  both 
liue,  by  ye  birde  their  lyues  which  lyue  in  the  ayer,  by 
the  fliaft  their  hole  power  and  Empire,  that  was  mayn- 
teyned  alwayes  by  fhotinge.  Gobryas  a  noble  and 
wyfe  captayne  amonges  the  Perfians,  was  of  a  cleane 
contrary  minde,  faying,  nay  not  fo,  but  the  Sythians 
meane  thus  by  their  gyftes,  that  except  we  get  vs 
wynges,  and  flye  into  the  ayer  lyke  birdes,  or  run  into 
ye  holes  of  the  earthe  lyke  myfe,  or  els  lye  lurkyng  in 
fennes  and  mariffes  lyke  frogges,  we  fliall  neuer  returne 
home  agayne,  before  we  be  vtterly  vndone  with  their 
fliaftes  :  which  fentence  fanke  fo  fore  into  their  hertes, 
yat  Darius  with  all  fpede  poffible,  brake  vp  his  campe, 
and  gat  hym  felfe  homewarde.  Yet  ho  we  moche  the 
Perfians  them  felues  fet  by  fhotinge,  wherby  they 
encreafed  their  empire  fo  moche,  doth  appeare  by. 
iii.  manifeft  reafons :  firfte  that  they  brought  Herod  in  clio 
vppe  theyr  youth  in  the  fchole  of  fhoting,  xenoph.  in' 
vnto.  xx.  yere  of  age,  as  dyuerfe  noble  °yr°P- 
Greke  authours  do  faye.  Strab<  "• 

Agayne,  bycaufe  the  noble  kyng  Darius  thought  hym 
felfe  to  be  prayfed  by  nothyng  fo  moch,  as  to  be  counted 
a  good  fhoter,  as  doth  appeare  by  his  fepulchre, 
wherin  he  caufed  to  be  written  this  fentence. 

Darius  the  King  lieth  buried  here  Strab.  i$. 

That  inJJioting  and  riding  had  neuer  pere. 

Thirdlye  the  coyne  of  the  Perfians,  both  golde  and 
filuer  had  the  Armes  of  Perfie  vpon  it,  as  is       piutarch.  in 
cuflomably  vfed  in  other  realmes,  and  that       Agefiia. 
was  bow  and  arowes  :  by  the  which  feate  they  declared, 
how  moch  they  fet  by  them. 

The  Grecians  alfo,  but  fpecially  the  noble  Athe- 
nienfes,  had  all  their  ftrength  lyinge  in 
Artillarie  :  and  for  yat  purpofe  the  citie  of 
Athens  had  a  thoufand.  men  which  were  onely  archers, 
in  dayly  wages,  to  watche  and  kepe  the  citie  from  al 
ieoperdie  and  fodein  daunger  :  which  archers  alfo  fhuld 
cary  to  prifon  and  warde  any  mifdoer  at  ye  commaunde- 
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ment  of  the  hygh  officers,  as  playnlye  doth  appeare  in 
Plato.  And  furely  the  bowmen  of  Athens  p[ato  ;n  pr(>_ 
did  wonderful  feates  in  many  battels,  but  tagora. 
fpecially  when  Demoflhenes  the  valiaunt  captayne  flue 
and  toke  prifoners  all  the  Lacedemonians  befyde  ye 
citie  of  Pylos,  where  Neflor  fomtyme  was  lord :  the 
fhaftes  went  fo  thicke  that  day  (fayth 
Thucydides)  that  no  man  could  fe  theyr 
enemies.  A  Lacedemonian  taken  prifoner,  was  afked 
of  one  at  Athens,  whether  they  were  floute  fellowes  that 
were  ilayne  or  no,  of  the  Lacedemonians  :  he  anfwered 
nothing  els  but  this  :  make  moche  of  thofe  fhaftes  of 
youres,  for  they  knowe  neyther  floute  nor  vnftoute : 
meanynge  thereby,  that  no  man  (though  he  were  neuer 
fo  flout)  came  in  their  walke,  that  efcaped  without 
death. 

Herodotus  defcrybing  the  mighty  hoofl         Herod,  in 
of  Xerxes  efpecially  doth  marke  out,  what  Poiym. 

bowes  and  fhaftes  they  vfed,  fignifying  yat  therin  lay 
their  chefe  flrength.     And  at  the  fame  tyme  Attoffa, 
mother  of  Xerxes,  wyfe  to  Darius,  and   doughter  of 
Cyrus,  doeth  enquire  (as  Aefchylus  fheweth 
in  a  Tragedie)  of  a  certayne  meffenger 
that  came  from  Xerxes  hofte,  what  flronge  and  fear- 
full  bowes  the  Grecians  vfed  :  wherby  it  is  playne,  that 
Artillarie  was  the  thing,  wherin  both  Europe  and  Afia 
at  thofe  dayes  trailed  moofl  vppon. 

The  beft  parte  of  Alexanders  hofle  were  archers  as 
playnelye   doth  appeare  in  Arianus,  and   other   yat 
wrote  his  life  :  and  thofe  fo  flronge  archers,  that  they 
onely,  fundrye  tymes  ouercame  their  enemies,  afore 
any  other  neded  to  fyght :  as  was  fene  in 
the  battayl  which  Nearchus  one  of  Alex 
anders  capitaynes  had  befyde  the  ryuer  of  Thomeron. 
And  therfore  as  concerning  all   thefe  kyngdomes  and 
commune  wealthes,  I  maye  conclude  with  this  fen- 
tence  of  Plinie,  whofe  wordes  be,  as  I  fup-      pnn.  Hb.  16. 
pofe  thus  :  If  any  man  woulde  remembre      CaP-  3&- 
the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  the  men  of  Inde, 
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of  Scythia,  fo  many  people  in  ye  eaft  of  the  Sarmatianes, 
and  all  the  kyngdomes  of  the  Parthians,  he  lhall  well 
perceyue  halfe  the  parte  of  the  worlde,  to  lyue  in 
fubie6tion,  ouercome  by  the  myght  and  power  of 
motinge. 

In  the  commune  wealth  of  Rome,  which  exceded 
all  other  in  vertue,  nobleneffe,  and  dominion  litle 
mention  is  made  of  fhoting,  not  bycaufe  it  was  litle 
vfed  amonges  them,  but  rather  bycaufe  it  was  bothe  fo 
neceffarye  and  commune,  that  it  was  thought  a  thing 
not  neceffarye  or  requyred  of  anye  man  to  be  fpoken 
vpon,  as  if  a  man  fhoulde  defcribe  a  greate  feafte, 
he  woulde  not  ones  name  bread,  although  it  be 
moofle  common  and  neceffary  for  all :  but  furely  yf 
a  feafte  beynge  neuer  fo  great,  lacked  bread,  or  had 
fewfly  and  noughty  bread,  all  the  other  daynties 
fhulde  be  vnfauery,  and  litle  regarded,  and  than 
woulde  men  talke  of  the  commodity  of  bread,  whan 
they  lacke  it,  that  would  not  ones  name  it  afore,  whan 
they  had  it  :  And  euen  fo  dyd  the  Romaynes  as  con- 
cernynge  fhootyng.  Seldome  is  fhootinge  named,  and 
yea  it  dyd  the  mofte  good  in  warre,  as  didde  appere, 
verye  playnlye  in  that  battell,  whiche  Scipio  Aphricanus 
had  with  the  Numantines  in  Spayne,  whome  he  coulde 
neuer  ouercome,  before  he  fette  bowemen  amonges  his 
horfe  men,  by  whofe  myght  they  were  clean  vanquifhed. 

Agayne,  Tiberius  fyghtynge  with  Armenius  and  Ing- 
uiomerus  princis  of  Germanic,  had   one 
wing  of  archers  on  horfeback,  an  other  of 
archers  on  foot,  by  whofe  might  the  German es  were 
llayne  downe  ryghte,  and  fo  Scattered  and  beate  oute 
of  the  feelde,  that  the  chafe  lafted.  x.  myles,  the  Ger- 
manes  clame  vp  in  to  trees  for  feare,  but  the  Romanes 
dyd  fetche  them  downe  with  theyr  fhaftes  as  they  had 
ben  birdes,  in  whyche  battell  the  Romaynes  loft  fewe 
or  none,  as  doth  appeare  in  the  hiftorie. 

But  as  I  began  to  faye,  the  Romaynes  dyd  not  fo 
muche  prayfe  the  goodneffe  of  fhootinge,  whan  they 
had  it,  as  they  dyd  lament  the  lacke  of  it,  whan  they 
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wanted  it,  as  Leo  the.  v.  the  noble  Emperour  doth 
playnlyteftifie  in  fundrie places  in  thofe  bokeswhichehe 
wrote  in  Greke,  of  the  fleyghtes  and  pollicies  of  warre.2 

Pjjil.  Surelie  of  that  booke  I  haue  not  heard  before, 
and  howe  came  you  to  the  fyghte  of  it. 

2Toi.  The  booke  is  rare  trulie,  but  this  lafte  yeare 
when  mailer  Cheke  tranflated  the  fayd  booke  out  of 
greke  in  to  Latin,  to  ye  kinges  maieilie,  he  of  his 
gentleneffe,  wolde  haue  me  very  ofte  in  hys  chamber, 
and  for  the  familiaritie  that  I  had  wyth  hym,  more 
than  manye  other,  woulde  fuffer  me  to  reade  of  it, 
whan  I  woulde,  the  whiche  thinge  to  do,  furelye  I  was 
very  defirous  and  glad,  becaufe  of  the  excellent 
handelynge  of  all  thynges,  that  euer  he  taketh  in 
hande.  And  verily  Philology  as  ofte  as  I  remembre  the 
departynge  of  that  man  from  the  vniuerfitie,  (whiche 
thinge  I  do  not  feldome)  fo  ofte  do  I  well  perceyue 
our  mofte  helpe  and  futheraunce  to  learnynge,  to  haue 
gon  awaye  with  him.  For  by  ye  great  commoditie 
yat  we  toke  in  hearyng  hym  reade  priuatly  in  his 
chambre,  all  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Ifocrates  and 
Plato,  we  feele  the  great  difcommoditie  in  not  hearynge 
of  hym,  Ariftotle  and  Demoflhenes,  whiche.  ii.  authours 
with  all  diligence  lafl  of  all  he  thought  to  haue  redde 
vnto  us.  And  when  I  confider  howe  manye  men  he 
fuccoured  with  his  helpe,  and  hys  ayde  to  abyde  here 
for  learninge,  and  howe  all  men  were  prouoked  and 
flyrred  vp,  by  his  councell  and  daylye  example,  howe 
they  mulcle  come  to  learning,  furely  I  perceyue  that 
fentence  of  Plato  to  be  true,  which  fayeth  that  there  is 
nothyng  better  in  any  common  wealthe,  than  that  there 
Ihoulde  be  alwayes  one  or  other,  excellent  paffyng 
man,  whofe  lyfe  and  vertue,  fhoulde  pluck e  forwarde 
the  will,  diligence,  laboure  and  hope  of  all  other,  that 
folowyng  his  footefteppes,  they  myght  comme  to  the 
fame  ende,  wherevnto  labour,  lerning  and  vertue,  had 
conueied  him  before.  The  great  hinderance  of  learning, 
in  lackinge  thys  man  greatly  I  fhulde  lament,  if  this  dif- 
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commoditie  of  cures,  were  notioyned  with  the  commo- 
ditie  and  health,  of  ye  hole  realme,  for  which  purpofe, 
our  noble  king  full  of  wyfedome  hath  called  vp  this 
excellent  man  full  of  learnynge,  to  teache  noble  prince 
Edwarde,  an  office  ful  of  hope,  comforte  and  folace  to  al 
true  hertes  of  England  :  For  whome  al  England  dayly 
doth  praye,  yat  he  paffing  his  Tutour  in  Cor  Tac 
learnyng  and  knowledge  folowynge  his 
father  in  wifedome  and  felicitie,  accordyng  to  yat  ex 
ample  which  is  fet  afore  his  eyes,  may  fo  fet  out  and 
mayntayne  goddes  worde  to  theabolifhment  ofal  papif- 
try,  the  confufion  ofal  herefie,  that  thereby  he  feared  of 
his  ennemies,  loued  of  al  his  fubiecles,  maye  bring  to 
his  own  glory,  immortal  fame  and  memorie,  to  this 
realme,  welthe,  honour,  and  felicitie,  to  true  and  vn- 
fayned  religion  perpetuall  peace,  Concorde,  and  vnitie. 

But  to  retourne  to  mootynge  agayne,  what  Leo 
fayeth  of  mootynge  amonges  the  Romaynes,  hys 
woordes,  be  fo  muche  for  the  prayfe  of  mootynge, 
and  the  booke  alfo  fo  rare  to  be  gotten,  that  I  learned 
the  places  by  harte,  whyche  be  as  I  fuppofe,  euen 
thus.  Fyrfte  in  his  fixte  booke,  as  concerning  what 
harneys  is  bed:  Lette  all  the  youth  of  Rome  be 
compelled  to  vfe  fhootyng,  eyther  more  or  leffe,  and 
alwayes  to  bear  theyr  bowe  and  theyr  quiuer  aboute 
with  them,  untyll  they  be.  xl.  yeares  oulde. 

For  fithens  mootynge  was  necglected  and  decayed 
among  the  Romaynes,  many  a  battayle  and  fyelde 
hath  been  lofte.  Agayne  in  the  n.  booke 
and.  50.  chapiter,  (I  call  that  by  bookes  and 
chapiters,  whyche  the  greke  booke  deuideth  by  chapi 
ters  and  paragraphes)  Let  your  fouldyers  haue  theyr 
weapons  wel  appoynted  and  trimmed,  but  aboue  all 
other  thynges  regarde  mofle  mootinge,  and  therfore 
lette  men  when  there  is  no  warre,  vfe  mootynge  at 
home :  For  the  leauynge  of,  onely  of  fhotynge,  hath 
broughte  in  ruyne  and  decaye,  the  hole  Empire 
of  Rome.  Afterwarde  he  commaundeth  agayne,  hys 
capitayne  by  thefe  wordes :  Anne  your  hofte  as  I 
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haue  appoynted  you,  but  fpecially  with       LeQ  jg  2j 
bowe  and  arrowes  plentie.    For  fhootynge 
is   a  thinge   of  muche  myghte  and  power  in  warre, 
and  chyefely  agaynft  the  Sarracenes  and  Turkes,  whiche 
people  hath  all  their  hope  of  vic~lorie  in  theyr  bowe 
and  fhaftes  :  Befydes  all  this,  in  an  other  place,  he 
wryteth  thus  to  his  Captayne :  Artillerie  is  eafie  to  be 
prepared,  and  in  time  of  great  nede,  a  thinge  mofte 
profitable,  therfore  we  flraytlye  commaunde  you  to 
make  proclamation  to  al  men  vnder  our  dominion, 
which  be  eyther  in  war  or  peace,  to  all 
cities,  borowes  and  townes,  and  fynally  to 
all  maner  of  men,  that  euerye  feare  perfone  haue  bowe 
and  fhaftes  of  his  owne,  and  euerye  houfe  befyde  this, 
to  haue  a  {landing   bearyng   bowe,  and.    xl.    fhaftes 
for  all  nedes,  and  that  they  exercife  them  felues  in 
holtes,  hilles,  and  dales,  playnes  and  wodes,  for  all 
maner  of  chaunces  in  warre. 

Howe  muche  mooting  was  vfed  among  the  olde 
Romanes  and  what  meanes  noble  captaynes  and  Em- 
perours  made,  to  haue  it  encreafe  amonge  them,  and 
what  hurte  came  by  the  decaye  of  it,  thefe  wordes,  of 
Leo  the  emperour,  which  in  a  maner  I  haue  reherfed 
woorde  for  woorde,  playnly  doth  declare.  And  yet 
fhotynge,  although  they  fet  neuer  fo  muche  by  it,  was 
neuer  fo  good  than,  as  it  is  nowe  in  Englande,  whiche 
thing  to  be  true,  is  very  probable,  in  that  Leo  doth 
faye,  that  he  woulde  haue  his  fouldiers  take  of  theyr 
arrowe  heads,  and  one  mote  at  an  other,  for  theyr 
exercife,  whiche  playe  yf  Englyme  archers  vfed,  I 
thinke  they  Ihoulde  fynde  fmal  play  and  Leo.  7. 18. 
leffe  pleafure  in  it  at  all. 

The  great  vpperhande  maynteyned  alwayes  in  warre 
by  artillery,  doeth  appeare  verye  playnlye  by  this  reafon 
alfo,  that  whan  the  fpanyardes,  franchmen,  and  ger- 
manes,  grekes,macedonians,and  egyptians,  eche  contry 
vfmg  one  fmguler  weapon,  for  whyche  they  were  greatelye 
feared  in  warre,  as  the  SpanyardeZ#;z<rra,  the  Franche- 
man  Gefa,  the  German  Framea,  the  Grecian  Machera, 
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the  Macedonian  Sariffa,  yet  coulde  they  not  efcape, 
but  be  fubiectes  to  the  Empire  of  Rome,  whan  the 
Pertians  hauyng  all  theyr  hope  in  artillerie,  gaue  no 
place  to  them,  but  ouercame  the  Romanes,  ofter  than 
the  Romaynes  them,  and  kepte  battel  with  them, 
many  an  hundred  yeare,  and  flue  the  ryche  Craffus 
and  hys  fon  wyth  many  a  floute  Romayne  M  Crass, 
more,  with  their  bowes.  They  draue  M^lSito' 
Marcus  Antonius  ouer  the  hylles  of  Media  luiiano.' 

in  Armenia,  to  his  great  fhame  and  reproch.  They  flue 
lulianus  Apoflata,  and  Antonius  Caracalla,  they  helde 
in  perpetual  pryfon,  ye  moil  noble  emperour  Valerian 
in  defpite  of  all  the  Romaynes  and  many  other  princes, 
whiche  wrote  for  his  delyueraunce,  as  Bel  folis  called 
kynge  of  kynges,  Valerius  kynge  of  Cadufia,  Artha- 
befdes  kyng  of  Armenia,  and  many  other  princes 
more,  whom  ye  Parthians  by  reafon  of  theyr  artillerie, 
regarded  neuer  one  whitte,  and  thus  with  the  Romaynes, 
I  maye  conclude,  that  the  borders  of  theyr  empyre  were 
not  at  the  funne  ryfinge  and  funne  fettynge,  as  Tullye 
fayeth :  but  fo  farre  they  went,  as  artillarie  woulde 
gyue  them  leaue.  For  I  thinke  all  the  grounde  that 
they  had,  eyther  northewarde,  farther  than  the  borders 
of  Scythia,  or  Eaftewarde,  farther  than  the  borders  of 
Parthia,  a  man  myght  haue  boughte  with  a  fmall  deale 
of  money,  of  whiche  thynge  furely  fhotyngwas  the  caufe. 

From  the  fame  contrie  of  Scythia  the  Gothians 
Hunnes,  and  Wandalians  came  wyth  the 
fame  wepons  of  artillarie,  as  Paulus  Dia- 
conus  doth  faye,  and  fo  berafte  Rome  of  her  empyre 
wyth  fyre,  fpoyle,  and  wafle,  fo  yat  in  fuche  a  learned 
citie  was  lefte  fcarce  one  man  behynde,  that  had 
learnynge  or  leyfoure  to  leue  in  writinge  to  them 
whiche  moulde  come  after  howe  fo  noble  an  Empyre, 
in  fo  fhorte  a  whyle,  by  a  rable  of  banyfhed  bonde- 
men,  wythoute  all  order  and  pollicie,  faue  onelye 
theyr  naturalle  and  daylye  exercife  in  artillarye,  was 
broughte  to  fuche  thraldome  and  ruine. 

After  them  the  Turkes  hauing  an  other  name,  but  yet 
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the  fame  people,  borne  in  Scythia,  brought  p  Mek  r 
vp  onely  in  artillarie,  by  the  fame  weapon 
haue  fubdued  and  beraft  from  the  Chriften  men  all 
Afia  and  Aphrike  (to  fpeake  vpon,)  and  the  mooft 
noble  countries  of  Europe,  to  the  greate  diminifhing  of 
Chrifle  his  religion,  to  the  great  reproche  of  cowardyfe 
of  al  chriftianitie,  a  manifefl  token  of  gods  high  wrath 
and  difpleafure  ouer  the  fynne  of  the  worlde,  but 
fpeciallye  amonges  Chriften  men,  which  be  on  flepe 
made  drunke  with  the  frutes  of  the  flefh,  as  infidelitie, 
difobedience  to  Goddes  worde,  and  herefie,  grudge, 
illwyll,  flryfe,  open  battayle,  and  priuie  enuye, 
coueytoufneffe,  oppreffion,  vnmercifulneffe,  with  in 
numerable  fortes  of  vnfpeakeable  daylye  bawdrye  : 
which  thinges  furely,  yf  God  holde  not  his  holy  hand 
ouer  vs,  and  plucke  vs  from  them,  wyl  bryng  vs  to  a 
more  Turkifhneffe  and  more  beafllye  blynde  barbarouf- 
neffe  :  as  callyng  ill  thinges  good,  and  good  thynges  ill, 
contemnyng  of  knowledge  and  learnynge,  fettynge  at 
nought,  and  hauyng  for  a  fable,  God  and  his  high 
prouidence,  wyll  bring  vs  (I  fay)  to  a  more  vngracious 
Turkifhneffe  (if  more  Turkifhneffe  can  be  then  this) 
than  if  the  Turkes  had  fworne,  to  bring  al  Turkye 
agaynfl  vs.  For  thefe  frutes  furelye  muft  neades 
fprynge  of  fuch  feede,  and  fuch  effect  nedes  folowe 
of  fuche  a  caufe  :  if  reafon,  truthe,  and  God,  be  not 
altered,  but  as  they  are  wont  to  be.  For  furely  no 
Turkyfhe  power  can  ouerthrowe  vs,  if  Turkyffhe  lyfe 
do  not  cafl  vs  downe  before. 

If  god  were  vvyth  vs,  it  buted  not  the  turke  to  be 
agaynfl  vs,  but  our  vnfaythful  fmfull  lyuyng,  which  is 
the  Turkes  moder,  and  hath  brought  hym  vp  hitherto, 
mufle  nedes  turne  god  from  vs,  becaufe  fyn  and  he 
hath  no  felowfhyp  togither.  If  we  banifhed  ill  liuyng 
out  of  chriflendome,  I  am  fure  the  Turke  fhulde  not 
onelye,  not  ouercome  vs,  but  fcarce  haue  an  hole  to 
runne  in  to,  in  his  own  countrye. 

But  Chriflendome  nowe  I  may  tell  you  Philologe  is 
muche  lyke  a  man  that  hath  an  ytche  on  him,  and  lyeth 
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cironke  alfo  in  his  bed,  and  though  a  thefe  come  to  the 
dore,  and  heaueth  at  it,  to  come  in,  and  fleye  hym,  yet 
he  lyeth  in  his  bed,  hauinge  more  pleafure  to  lye  in  a 
llumber  and  fcratche  him  felfe  wher  it  ytcheth  euen  to 
the  harde  bone,  than  he  hath  redynes  toryfe  up  luflelye, 
and  dryue  him  awaye  that  woulde  robbe  hym  and  fleye 
hym.  But  I  trufte  Chrifte  wyl  fo  lyghten  and  lyfte  vp 
Chriflen  mennes  eyes,  that  they  mail  not  flepe  to  death, 
nor  that  the  turke  Chrifles  open  enemy,  mail  euer  boile 
that  he  hath  quyte  ouerthrowen  vs.  But  as  I  began  to 
tell  you,  fhootynge  is  the  chefe  thinge,  wherewith  God 
fuffereth  the  turke  to  punyfh  our  noughtie  liuinge  wyth 
all :  The  youthe  there  is  brought  vp  in  casp.  de  re- 
fhotyng,  his  priuie  garde  for  his  own  perfon,  bus  Turc- 
is  bowmen,  the  might  of  theyr  fhootynge  is  wel  knowen 
of  the  Spanyardes,whiche  at  the  towne  called  Newecaftell 
in  Illirica,  were  quyte  llayne  vp,  of  the  turkes  arrowes : 
whan  the  Spanyardes  had  no  vfe  of  theyr  gunnes,  by 
reafon  of  the  rayne.  And  nowe  lafl  of  all,  the  em- 
perour  his  maieflie  him  felfe,  at  the  Citie  of  Argier  in 
Aphricke  had  his  hoofte  fore  handeled  wyth  the  Turkes 
arrowes,  when  his  gonnes  were  quite  difpatched  and 
(lode  him  in  no  feruice,  bycaufe  of  the  raine  that  fell, 
where  as  in  fuche  a  chaunce  of  raine,  yf  he  had  had 
bowmen,  furelye  there  fhoote  myghte  peraduenture 
haue  bene  a  litle  hindred,  but  quite  difpatched  and 
marde,  it  coulde  neuer  haue  bene. 

But  as  for  the  Turkes  I  am  werie  to  talke  of  them 
partlye  becaufe  I  hate  them,  and  partlye  bycaufe  I  am 
now  affectioned  euen  as  it  were  a  man  .that  had.  bene 
longe  wanderyng  in  flraunge  contries  and  would  fayne 
be  at  home  to  fe  howe  well  his  owne  frendes  profper 
and  leade  theyr  lyfe,  and  furelye  me  thincke  I  am  verie 
merye  at  my  harte  to  remember  how  I  fhal  finde  at 
home  in  England e  amonges  Englyfh  men,  partlye  by 
hyflories,  of  them  that  haue  gone  afore  vs,  agayne  by 
experience  of  them  whych  we  knowe,  and  lyue  with 
vs  as  greate  noble  feates  of  warre  doone  by  Artillarye, 
as  euer  was  done  at  any  tynxe  in  any  other  common 
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welthe.  And  here  I  mud  nedes  remember  a  certaine 
Frenchman  called  Textor,  that  writeth  a 
bokewhiche  he  namethOfficina,4  wherin  he 
vveueth  vp  many  brokenended  matters  and  fettes  out 
much  rifraffe,  pelfery,  trumpery,  baggage  and  beggerie 
ware  clamparde  vp  of  one  that  would  feme  to  be  fitter 
for  a  mop  in  dede  than  to  write  any  boke.  And 
amonges  all  other  yll  packed  vp  matters,  he  thruftes 
vp  in  a  hepe  togyther  all  the  good  ihoters  that  euer 
hathe  bene  in  the  worlde  as  he  faythe  hymfelfe,  and 
yet  I  trow  Philologe  that  of  all  the  examples  whiche  I 
now  by  chaunce  haue  reherfed  out  of  the  bed  Authors 
both  in  greke  and  latin,  Textor  hath  but.  ii.  of  them, 
which,  ii.  furely  yf  they  were  to  reken  agayne,  I  wold 
not  ones  name  them,  partly  bycaufe  they  were  noughtie 
perfons,  and  ihoting  fomoche  the  worfe,  bycaufe  they 
loued  it,  as  Domitian  and  Commodus  the  emperours  : 
partelye  bycaufe  Textor  hath  them  in  his  boke,  on 
whom  I  loked  on  bychaunce  in  the  bookebynders 
mope,  thynkynge  of  no  fuche  matter.  And  one  thing 
I  wyl  fay  to  you  Philologe,  that  if  I  were  difpofed  to  do 
it,  and  you  hadde  leyfure  to  heare  it,  I  coulde  foone  do  as 
Textor  doth,  and  reken  vp  fuche  a  rable  of  fhoters  that 
be  named  here  and  there  in  poetes,  as  wolde  holde  vs 
talkyng  whyles  tomorowe  :  but  my  purpofe  was  not  to 
make  mention  of  thofe  which  were  feyned  of  Poetes 
for  theyr  pleafure,  but  of  fuche  as  were  proued  in  hif- 
tories  for  a  truthe  :  but  why  I  bringe  in  Textor  was 
this :  At  lafte  when  he  hath  rekened  all  fhoters  that 
he  can,  he  fayeth  thus,  Petrus  Crinitus6 
wryteth,  that  the  Scottes  whiche  dwell  be- 
yonde  Englande  be  verye  excellent  fhoters,  and  the 
befl  bowmen  in  warre.  This  fentence  whether  Cri 
nitus  wrote  it  more  leudly  of  ignoraunce,  or  Textor 
confirmeth  it  more  piuymlye  of  enuye,  may  be  called 
in  queftion  and  doubte  :  but  this  furelye  do  I  knowe 
very  well  that  Textor  hath  both  red  in  Gaguinus  the 
Frenche  hyflorie,6  and  alfo  hath  hearde  his  father  or 
graundfather  taulke  (except  perchaunce  he  was  borne 
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and  bred  in  a  Cloy  Her)  after  that  fort  of  the  fhotynge 
of  Engliffhe  men,  that  Textor  neded  not  to  haue  gone 
fo  piuifhlye  beyonde  Englande  for  fhoting,  but  myght 
very  foone,  euen  in  the  firfl  towne  of  Kent,  haue  founde 
fuche  plentie  of  fhotinge,  as  is  not  in  al  the  realme  of 
Scotland  agayne.  The  Scottes  furely  be  good  men  of 
warre  in  theyr  owne  feate  as  can  be  :  but  as  for  mot- 
inge,  they  neyther  can  vfe  it  for  any  profyte,  nor  yet 
wil  chalenge  it  for  any  prayfe,  although  matter  Textor 
of  his  gentleneffe  wold  gyue  it  them.  Textor  neaded 
not  to  haue  fylled  vppe  his  booke  with  fuche  lyes,  if 
he  hadde  read  the  florye  of  Scotlande,  whiche  loannes 
Maior  doeth  wryte:  wherein  he  myghte  IoanMa  6 
haue  learned,  that  when  lames  Stewart  fyrfl 
kyng  of  that  name,  at  the  Parliament  holden  at  Saynt 
lohnnes  towne  or  Perthie,  commaunded  vnder  payne 
of  a  greate  forfyte,  that  euerye  Scotte  fhoulde  learne  to 
mote  :  yet  neyther  the  loue  of  theyr  countrie,  the  feare 
of  their  enemies,  the  auoydying  of  punifhment,  nor  the 
receyuinge  of  any  e  profyte  that  myght  come  by  it,  coulde 
make  them  to  be  good  Archers  :  whiche  be  vnapte  and 
vnfytte  therunto  by  Gods  prouidence  and  nature. 

Therfore  the  Scottes  them  felues  proue  Textor 
a  Iyer,  bothe  with  authoritie  and  alfo  daily  experi 
ence,  and  by  a  certayne  Prouerbe  that  they  haue 
amonges  them  in  theyr  communication,  wherby  they 
gyue  the  whole  prayfe  of  fhotynge  honeftlye  to  En- 
glyfflie  men,  faying  thus  :  that  euery  Englyffhe  Archer 
beareth  vnder  hys  gyrdle.  xxiiii.  Scottes. 

But  to  lette  Textor  and  the  Scottes  go :  yet  one 
thynge  woulde  I  wyffhe  for  the  Scottes,  and  that  is 
this,  that  feinge  one  God,  one  faythe,  one  compaffe  of 
the  fee,  one  lande  and  countrie,  one  tungue  in 
fpeakynge,  one  maner  and  trade  in  lyuynge,  lyke 
courage  and  ftomake  in  war,  lyke  quicknerte  of  witte 
to  learning,  hath  made  Englande  and  Scotlande  bothe 
one,  they  wolde  fuffre  them  no  longer  to  be  two  :  but 
cleane  gyue  ouer  the  Pope,  which  feketh  none  other 
thinge  (as  many  a  noble  and  wyfe  Scottifli  man  doth 
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knowe)  but  to  fede  vp  diffention  and  parties  betwixt 
them  and  vs,  procuryng  that  thynge  to  be  two,  which 
God,  nature,  and  reafon,  wold  haue  one. 

Howe  profytable  fuche  an  attonement  Iohn  Ma_ 
were  for  Scotlande,  both  Johannes  Maior,7  i0°.  6.  his*. 
and  Ector  Boetius8whichewrote  the  Scottes 
Chronicles  do  tell,  and  alfo  all  the  gentlemen  of  Scotlande 
with  the  poore  communaltie,  do  wel  knowe  :  So  that 
there  is  nothing  that  ftoppeth  this  matter,  faue  on.elye  a 
fewe  freers,  and  fuche  lyke,  whiche  with  the  dregges 
of  our  Englyfh  Papiflrie  lurkyng  now  amonges  them, 
fludy  nothing  els  but  to  brewe  battell  and  flryfe 
betwixte  both  the  people  :  Wherby  onely  they  hope 
to  maynetayne  theyr  Papifticall  kyngdome,  to  the 
definition  of  the  noble  blood  of  Scotlande,  that 
then  they  maye  with  authoritie  do  that,  whiche  neither 
noble  man  nor  poore  man  in  Scotlande  yet  doeth 
knowe.  And  as  for  Scottifhe  men  and  Englifhe  men 
be  not  enemyes  by  nature,  but  by  cuflome  :  not  by  our 
good  wyll,  but  by  theyr  owne  follye :  whiche  fhoulde 
take  more  honour  in  being  coupled  to  Englande,  then 
we  fhulde  take  profite  in  being  ioyned  to  Scotlande. 

Wales  being  headye,  and  rebelling  many  yeares 
agaynil  vs,  laye  wylde,  vntylled,  vnhabited,  without 
lawe,  iuflice,  ciuilitie  and  ordre :  and  then  was 
amonges  them  more  dealing  than  true  dealing,  more 
furetie  for  them  that  ftudyed  to  be  noughte,  then 
quyetneffe  for  them  that  laboured  to  be  good  :  when 
nowe  thanked  be  God,  and  noble  Englande,  there  is 
no  countrie  better  inhabited,  more  ciuile,  more 
diligent  in  honeft  craftes,  to  get  bothe  true  and 
plentiful!  lyuynge  withall.  And  this  felicitie  (my 
mynde  gyueth  me)  within  thefe  few  dayes  fhal  chaunce 
alfo  to  Scotlande,  by  the  godly  wyfedome  of  oure 
moofle  noble  Prince  kynge  Henrye  the.  viii.  by 
whome  God  hath  wrought  more  wonderfull  thynges 
then  euer  by  any  prince  before :  as  baniming  the 
bylhop  of  Rome  and  herifie,  bringyng  to  light  god  his 
worde  and  veritie,  eilabliming  fuche  iuflice  and 
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equitie,  through  euery  parte  of  this  his  realme,  as 
neuer  was  fene  afore. 

To  fuche  a  Prince  of  fuche  a  wyfdome,  God  hath 
referued  this  moofle  noble  attonement :  wherby  neither 
we  fhalbe  any  more  troubled,  nor  the  Scottes  with 
their  befl  countries  any  more  deflroyed,  nor  ye  fee, 
whiche  God  ordeyneth  profytable  for  both,  mall  from 
eyther  be  any  more  flopped  :  to  the  great  quietneffe, 
wealth,  and  felicitie  of  all  the  people  dwellynge  in  this 
He,  to  the  high  renoume  and  prayfe  of  our  mooft 
noble  kyng,  to  the  feare  of  all  maner  of  nacions  that 
owe  ill  wyll  to  either  countrie,  to  the  hygh  pleafure  of 
God,  which  as  he  is  one,  and  hateth  al  diuifion,  fo  is 
he  befl  of  all  pleafed,  to  fe  thinges  which  be  wyde  and 
amyffe,  brought  to  peace  and  attonement.  But 
Textor  (I  befhrowe  him)  hath  almooile  broughte  vs 
from  our  communication  of  fhoting.  Now  fir  by  my 
iudgement,  the  Artillarie  of  England  farre  excedeth 
all  other  realmes:  but  yet  one  thing  I  doubt  and 
longe  haue  furely  in  that  point  doubted,  when,  or  by 
whom,  fhotyng  was  firfl  brought  in  to  Englande,  and 
for  the  fame  purpofe  as  I  was  ones  in  companye  wyth 
fyr  Thomas  Eliot  knight,  which  furelie  for  his  lerning 
in  all  kynde  of  knowlege  bringeth  much  worfhyp  to  all 
the  nobilitie  of  Englande,  I  was  fo  bould  to  afke  hym, 
yf  he  at  any  tyme,  had  marked  any  thing,  as  con- 
cernynge  the  bryngyngein  of  fhootynge  in  to  Englande  : 
he  aunfwered  me  gentlye  agayne,  that  he  had  a  worcke 
in  hand  which  he  nameth,  De  rebus  memorabilibus 
Anglitz,  which  I  trufl  we  fhal  fe  in  print  fhortlye,7  and 
for  the  accomplyihmente  of  that  boke,  he  had  read 
and  perufed  ouer  many  olde  monumentes  of  Englande, 
and  in  feking  for  that  purpofe,  he  marked  this  of 
fhootynge  in  an  excedyng  olde  cronicle,  the  which  had 
no  name,  that  what  tyme  as  the  Saxons  came  firfl  into 
this  realme  in  kyng  Vortigers  dayes,  when  they  had 
bene  here  a  whyle  and  at  lafl  began  to  faull  out 
with  the  Brittons,  they  troubled  and  subdewed  the 
Brittons  wyth  nothynge  fo  much,  as  with  theyr 
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bowe  and  fhaftes,  whiche  wepon  beynge  ftraunge  and 
not  fene  here  before,  was  wonderfull  terrible  vnto 
them,  and  this  beginninge  I  can  thynke  verie  well  to 
be  true.  But  now  as  concerning  many  examples  for 
the  prayfe  of  Englilh  archers  in  warre,  furely  I  wil  not 
be  long  in  a  matter  yat  no  man  doubteth  in,  and  thofe 
few  yat  I  wil  name,  fhal  either  be  proued  by  ye 
hiflories  of  our  enemies,  or  els  done  by  men  that 
nowe  Hue. 

Kynge  Edward  the  thirde  at  the  battel  of  Creffie 
ageinfl  Philip  ye  Frenehe  king  as  Gaguinus  the  french 
Hiiloriographer  plainlye  doeth  tell,  flewe  that  daye 
all  the  nobilite  of  Fraunce  onlye  wyth  hys  archers. 

Such  lyke  battel  alfo  fought  ye  noble  black  prince 
Edwarde  befide  Poeters,  where  lohn  ye  french  king 
with  hys  fonne  and  in  a  maner  al  ye  peres  of  Fraunce 
were  taken  befide.  xxx.  thoufand.  which  that  daye  were 
flayne,  and  verie  few  Englyfhe  men,  by  reafon  of 
theyr  bowes. 

Kynge  Henrie  the  fifte  a  prince  pereles  and  mofte 
vyclorioufe  conqueroure  of  all  that  euer  dyed  yet  in 
this  parte  of  the  world,  at  the  battel  of  Agin  court  with, 
vii.  thoufand.  fyghtynge  men,  and  yet  many  of  them 
fycke,  beynge  fuche  Archers  as  the  Cronycle  fayeth 
that  moolle  parte  of  them  drewe  a  yarde,  flewe  all 
the  Cheualrie  of  Fraunce  to  the  nomber  of  .XL.  thou 
sand,  and  moo,  and  loft  not  pafle.  xxvi.  Englyffhe  men. 

The  bloudye  Ciuil  warre  of  England  betwixt  the 
houfe  of  Yorke  and  Lancafter,  where  fhaftes  flewe  of 
both  fydes  to  the  deflruction  of  mannye  a  yoman  of 
Englande,  whom  foreine  battell  coulde  neuer  haue 
fubdewed  bothe  I  wyll  paffe  ouer  for  the  pyttyefulneffe 
of  it,  and  yet  may  we  hyghelye  prayfe  GOD  in  the 
remembraunce  of  it,  feynge  he  of  hys  prouydence  hath 
fo  knytte  together  thofe.  ii.  noble  houfes,  with  fo 
noble  and  pleafunte  a  flowre. 

The  excellent  prince  Thomas  Hawarde  nowe  Duke 
of  Northfolk,  for  whofe  good  profperite  with  al  his  noble 
familie  al  Englilh  hertes  dayly  doth  pray  with  bowmen 
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euen  brant  agenfl  Flodon  hil,  in  which  battel  ye  ftoute 
archers  of  Chefhire  and  Lanchaffhire  for  one  day  be- 
flowed  to  ye  death  for  their  prince  and  country  fake, 
hath  gotten  immortall  name  and  prayfe  for  euer. 

The  feare  onely  of  Englylh  Archers  hathe  done 
more  wonderfull  thinges  than  euer  I  redde  in  anye 
hiflorye  greke  or  latin,  and  mooft  wonderfull  of  all  now 
of  late  befide  Carlile  betwixt  Efke  and  Leuen  at  Sandy 
fikes,  where  the  hoole  nobilite  of  Scotlande  for  fere  of 
the  Archers  of  Englonde  (next  the  flroke  of  God)  as 
both  Englyfh  men  and  Scotylhe  men  that  were  prefent 
hath  toulde  me  were  drowened  and  taken  prifoners. 

Nor  that  noble  acte  alfo,  whyche  althoughe  it  be 
almoft  loft  by  tyme,  commeth  not  behynd  in  worthi- 
neffe,  whiche  my  fynguler  good  frende  and  Matter  Sir 
William  Walgraue  and  Sir  George  Somerfet  dyd  with 
with  a  few  Archers  to  ye  number  as  it  is  fayd  of.  xvi. 
at  the  Turne  pike  befyde  Hammes  where  they  turned 
with  fo  fewe  Archers,  fo  many  Frenchemen  to  flight, 
and  turned  fo  many  oute  of  theyr  lackes,  whych  turne 
turned  all  fraunce  to  ihame  and  reproche  and  thofe.  ii. 
noble  knightes  to  perpetuall  prayfe  and  fame. 

And  thus  you  fe  Philologe,  in  al  countries  Afia, 
Aphrike  and  Europe,  in  Inde,  Aethiop,  Aegypt  and 
lurie,  Parthia,  Periia,  Greece,  and  Italic,  Schythia, 
Turky,  and  Englande,  from  the  begynninge  of  the 
world  euen  to  thys  daye,  that  fhotynge  hath  had  the 
cheife  flroke  in  warre. 

Prjf,  Thefe  examples  furelye  apte  for  the  it 

prayfe  of  fhotynge,  nor  feyned  by  poetes, 
but  proued  by  trewe  hiftories,  diftinct  by  tyme  and 
order,  hath  delyted  me  excedyng  muche,  but  yet  me 
thynke  that  all  thys  prayfe  belongeth  to  ftronge  fhoot- 
ynge  and  drawynge  of  myghtye  bowes  not  to  prickyng 
and  nere  fhotinge,  for  which  caufe  you  and  many  other 
bothe  loue  and  vfe  fhootyng. 

Cox.  Euer  more  Philologe  you  wyl  haue  some 
ouertwhart  reafon  to  drawe  forthe  more  communica- 
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tion  withall,  but  neuertheleffe  you  mall  perceaue  if 
you  wyl,  that  vfe  of  prickyng,  and  defyre  of  nere 
fhootynge  at  home,  are  the  onelye  caufes  of  ftronge 
fhootyng  in  warre,  and  why?  for  you  fe,  that  the 
flrongeft  men,  do  not  drawe  alwayes  the  flrongeil 
fhoote,  whiche  thyng  prouethe  that  drawinge  ftronge, 
liethe  not  fo  muche  in  the  ftrength  of  man,  as  in  the 
vfe  of  fhotyng,  And  experience  teacheth  the  fame  in 
other  thynges,  for  you  fhal  fe  a  weake  fmithe,  whiche 
wyl  wyth  a  lipe  and  turnyng  of  his  arme,  take  vp  a 
barre  of  yron,  yat  another  man  thrife  as  ftronge,  can 
not  ftirre.  And  a  ftronge  man  not  vfed  to  mote,  hath 
his  armes  brefte  and  fhoulders,  and  other  partes  where 
with  he  fhuld  drawe  ftronglye,  one  hindering  and  ftop- 
pinge  an  other,  euen  as  a  dofen  ftronge  horfes  not 
vfed  to  the  carte,  lettes  and  troubles  one  another. 
And  fo  the  more  ftronge  man  not  vfed  to  mote,  fhootes 
mooft  vnhanfumlye,  but  yet  if  a  ftrong  man  with  vfe 
of  (hooting  coulde  applye  all  the  partes  of  hys  bodye 
togyther  to  theyr  mooft  ftrengthe,  than  fhould  he  both 
drawe  ftronger  than  other,  and  alfo  fhoote  better  than 
other.  But  nowe  a  ftronge  man  not  vfed  to  fhoote,  at 
a  girde,  can  heue  vp  and  plucke  in  funder  many  a 
good  bowe,  as  wild  horfes  at  a  brunte  doth  race  and 
pluck  in  peces  many  a  ftronge  carte.  And  thus 
ftronge  men,  without  vfe,  can  do  nothynge  in  fhoting 
to  any  purpofe,  neither  in  warre  nor  peace,  but  if  they 
happen  to  fhoote,  yet  they  haue  done  within  a  fhoote 
or  two  when  a  weake  man  that  is  vfed  to  fhoote,  fhal 
ferue  for  all  tymes  and  purpofes,  and  fhall  fhoote.  x. 
fhaftes,  agaynft  the  others,  iiii.  and  drawe  them  vp  to 
the  poynte,  euerye  tyme,  and  fhoote  them  to  the  moofte 
aduauntage,  drawyng  and  withdrawing  his  fhafte  when 
he  lift,  markynge  at  one  man,  yet  let  driuyng  at  an 
other  man  :  whyche  thynges  in  a  fet  battayle,  although 
a  man,  fhal  not  alwayes  vfe,  yet  in  bickerynges,  and  at 
ouerthwarte  meatinges,  when  fewe  archers  be  togyther, 
they  do  moofte  good  of  all. 

Agayne  he  that  is  not  vfed  to  fhoote,  fhall  euermore 
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with  vntowardneffe  of  houldynge  his  bowe,  and 
nockynge  his  fhafte,  not  lookyng  to  his  ftryng  be- 
tyme,  put  his  bowe  alwayes  in  ieoperdy  of  breakynge, 
and  than  he  were  better  to  be  at  home,  moreouer  he 
fnal  fhoote  very  fewe  fhaftes,  and  thofe  full  vnhand- 
lumlye,  fome  not  halfe  drawen,  fome  to  hygh  and  fome 
to  lowe,  nor  he  can  not  driue  a  fhoote  at  a  tyme,  nor 
iloppe  a  fhoote  at  a  neede,  but  oute  mufte  it,  and 
verye  ofte  to  euel  profe. 

Pfjt.  And  that  is  befl  I  trow  in  war,  to  let  it  go,  and 
not  to  floppe  it. 

&0x.  No  not  fo,  but  fomtyme  to  houlde  a  fhafte  at 
the  heade,  whyche  if  they  be  but  few  archers,  doth 
more  good  with  the  feare  of  it,  than  it  fhoulde  do  if  it 
were  mot,  with  the  flroke  of  it. 

•Pf)i.  That  is  a  wonder  to  me,  yat  the  feare  of  a  difplea- 
fure,  fhoulde  do  more  harme  than  the  difpleafure  it  felfe. 

2Tox.  Yes,  ye  knowe  that  a  man  which  e  fereth  to  be 
banyfhed,  out  of  hys  cuntrye,  can  neyther  be  mery, 
eate,  drynke  nor  fleape  for  feare,  yet  when  he  is  ban- 
ifhed  in  dede,  he  flepeth  and  eateth,  as  well  as  any 
other.  And  many  menne  doubtyng  and  fearyng 
whether  they  fhoulde  dye  or  no,  euen  for  verye  feare 
of  deathe,  preuenteth  them  felfe  with  a  more  bytter 
deathe  then  the  other  death  fhoulde  haue  bene  in 
cleade.  And  thus  feare  is  euer  worfe  than  the  thynge 
feared,  as  is  partelye  proued,  by  the  communication 
of  Cyrus  and  Tigranes,  the  kynges  funne  gd 

of  Armenia,  in  Xenophon. 

Pfji.  I  graunte  Toxophile,  that  vfe  of  fhotyng 
maketh  a  man  drawe  flrong,  to  flioote  at  mofl  aduaun- 
tage,  to  kepe  his  gere,  whiche  is  no  fmall  thinge  in  war, 
but  yet  me  thinke,  that  the  cuflomable  fhoting  at 
home,  fpeciallye  at  buttes  and  prickes,  make  nothynge 
at  all  for  ftronge  mooting  which  doth  mofle  good  in 
war.  Therfore  I  fuppofe  yf  men  fhulde  vfe  to  goo 
into  the  fyeldes,  and  learne  to  mote  myghty  ftronge 
fhootes,  and  neuer  care  for  any  marke  at  al,  they 
fhulde  do  muche  better. 
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The  trouthe  is,  that  fafhion  muche  vfed, 
woulde  do  muche  good,  but  this  is  to  be  feared,  lead 
that  waye  coulde  not  prouoke  men  to  vfe  muche 
fhotyng,  bycaufe  ther  Ihulde  be  lytle  pleafure  in  it. 
And  that  in  (noting  is  befte,  yat  prouoketh  a  man  to 
vfe  fhotinge  mofte  :  For  muche  vfe  maketh  men 
fhoote,  bothe  ftrong  and  well,  whiche  two  thinges  in 
fhootinge,  euery  man  doeth  defyre.  And  the  chyefe 
mayntayner  of  vfe,  in  any  thyng,  is  comparyfon,  and 
honeile  contention.  For  whan  a  manne  ftryueth  to  be 
better  than  an  other,  he  wyll  gladly  vfe  that  thing, 
though  it  be  neuer  fo  paynful  wherein  he  woulde 
excell,  whiche  thynge  Ariftotle  verye  pretelye  doth 
note,  fayenge. 

Where  is  comparifon,  there  is  viclorie  :     Aristo.  rheto. 
where  is  victorie,  there  is  pleafure  :     And      adTheod. 
where  is   pleafure,   no  man   careth    what   labour   or 
payne  he  taketh,  bycaufe  of  the  prayfe,  and  pleafure, 
thathe  (hall  haue,  in  doynge  better  than  other  men. 

Agayne,  you  knowe,  Hefiodus  wryteth  Hesio.  inope 
to  hys  brother  Perfes,  yat  al  craftes  men,  et  die- 
by  contending  one  honedly  with  an  other,  do  en- 
creafe  theyr  cunnyng  with  theyr  fubftance.  And 
therfore  in  London,  and  other  great  Cities,  men  of 
one  crafte,  mofle  commonly,  dwelle  togyther,  bycaufe 
in  honeft  ftryuyng  togyther,  who  mail  do  bed,  euery 
one  maye  waxe  bothe  cunninger  and  rycher,  fo  lyke- 
wyfe  in  mootynge,  to  make  matches  to  affemble 
archers  togyther,  to  contende  who  fhall  fhoote  bed, 
and  winne  the  game,  encreafeth  ye  vfe  of  fhotynge 
wonderfully  amonges  men. 

•jpfjl.  Of  Vfe  you  fpeake  very  much  Toxophile  but 
I  am  fure  in  al  other  matters,  Vfe  can  do  nothing, 
wythoute  two  other  thinges  be  ioyned  wyth  it,  one  is  a 
natural  Aptneffe  to  a  thinge,  the  other  is  a  true  waye 
or  knowledge,  howe  to  do  the  thing,  to  which,  ii.  yf 
Vfe  be  ioyned,  as  third e  felowe,  of  them  thre,  pro- 
cedcth  perfeclncfle  and  excellencie :  If  a  manne 
lacke  the  firll  two,  Aptneffe  and  Cunnyng,  Vfe  can 
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do  lytle  good,  at  all.  For  he  yat  woulde  be  an  oratour 
and  is  nothinge  naturallye  fitte  for  it,  that  is  to  faye 
lacketh  a  good  wytte  and  memorie,  lacketh  a  good 
voyce,  countenaunce  and  body,  and  other  fuche  like, 
ye[t]  yf  he  had  all  thefe  thinges,  and  knewe  not  what, 
howe,  where,  when  nor  to  whome  he  fhulde  fpeake, 
furelye  the  vfe  of  fpekynge,  woulde  brynge  out 
none  other  frute  but  playne  follye  and  bablyng, 
fo  yat  Vfe  is  the  lafte  and  the  lead  necceffarye,  of  all 
thre,  yet  no  thing  can  be  done  excellently  without 
them  al  thre.  And  therfore  Toxophile  I  my  felfe 
bicaufe  I  neuer  knewe,  whether  I  was  apte  for  mooting 
or  no,  nor  neuer  knewe  waye,  howe  I  ftiulde  learne  to 
fhoote  I  haue  not  vfed  to  fhoote :  and  fo  I  thinke  fiue 
hundred  more  in  Englande  do  befyde  me.  And 
furelye  yf  I  knewe  that  I  were  apte,  and  yat  you  woulde 
teach  me  howe  to  fhoote,  I  woulde  become  an  archer, 
and  the  rather,  bycaufe  of  the  good  communication, 
the  whiche  I  haue  had  with  you  this  daye,  of 
fhotyng. 

@£ux.  Aptneffe,  Knowlege,  and  Vfe,  euen  as  you 
faye,  make  all  thinges  perfecte.  Aptneffe  is  the  fyrft 
and  chyefeft  thinge,  without  whiche  the  other  two  do 
no  good  at  all.  Knowledge  doeth  encreafe  al  maner 
of  Aptneffe,  bothe  leffe  and  more.  Vfe  fayth  Cicero, 
is  farre  aboue  all  teachinge.  And  thus  they  all  three 
mufte  be  had,  to  do  any  thinge  very  well,  and  yf  anye 
one  be  awaye,  what  fo  euer  is  done,  is  done  verye 
meanly.  Aptneffe  is  ye  gyfte  of  nature,  Knowlege, 
is  gotten  by  ye  helpe  of  other :  Vfe  lyeth  in  our  owne 
diligence  and  labour.  So  that  Aptneffe  and  vfe  be 
ours  and  within  vs,  through  nature  and  labour :  Know 
ledge  not  ours,  but  commynge  by  other:  and  ther 
fore  moofl  dilligently,  of  all  men  to  be  fought  for. 
Howe  thefe  three  thinges  ftande  with  the  artillery  of 
Englande,  a  woorde  or  twoo  I  will  faye. 

All  Englifhe  men  generally,  be  apte  for  fhotyng, 
and  howe?  Lyke  as  that  grounde  is  plentifull  and 
frutefull,  whiche  withoute  any  tyllynge,  bryngeth  out 
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corne,  as  for  example,  yf  a  man  fhoulde  go  to  the 
myll  or  market  with  corne,  and  happen  to  fpyl  fome  in 
the  waye,  yet  it  wolde  take  roote  and  growe,  bycaufe 
ye  foyle  is  fo  good  :  fo  England  may  be  thought  very 
frutefull  and  apt  to  brynge  oute  fhooters,  where 
children  euen  from  the  cradell,  loue  it :  and  yong 
men  without  any  teachyng  fo  diligentlye  vfe  it. 
Agayne,  lykewyfe  as  a  good  grounde,  well  tylled,  and 
well  hufbanded,  bringeth  out  great  plentie  of  byg 
eared  corne,  and  good  to  the  faule  :  fo  if  the  you  the 
of  Englande  being  apte  of  it  felfe  to  mote,  were  taught 
and  learned  how  to  mote,  the  Archers  of  England 
fhuld  not  be  only  a  great  deale  ranker,  and  mo  then 
they  be :  but  alfo  a  good  deale  bygger  and  ftronger 
Archers  then  they  be.  This  commoditie  fhoulde 
folowe  alfo  yf  the  youth  of  Englande  were  taught  to 
mote,  that  euen  as  plowing  of  a  good  grounde  for 
wheate,  doth  not  onely  make  it  mete  for  the  feede, 
but  alfo  riueth  and  plucketh  vp  by  the  rootes,  all 
thiflles,  brambles  and  weedes,  whiche  growe  of  theyr 
owne  accorde,  to  the  deftruclion  of  bothe  corne  and 
grounde :  Euen  fo  fhulde  the  teaching  of  youth  to 
mote,  not  only  make  them  mote  well,  but  alfo 
plucke  awaye  by  the  rootes  all  other  defyre  to 
noughtye  paflymes,  as  difynge,  cardyng,  and  booul- 
ing,  which  without  any  teaching  are  vfed  euery 
where,  to  the  great  harme  of  all  youth  of  this  realme. 
And  lykewife  as  burnyng  of  thiflles  and  diligent 
weding  them  oute  of  the  corne,  doth  not  halfe 
fo  moche  ryd  them,  as  when  ye  ground  is  falloed  and 
tilled  for  good  grayne,  as  I  haue  hearde  many  a  good 
hufbandman  fay :  euen  fo,  neither  hote  punifhment, 
nor  yet  diligent  fearching  oute  of  fuche  vnthriftineffe 
by  the  officers,  fhal  fo  throwly  wede  thefe  vngracious 
games  out  of  the  realme,  as  occupying  and  bringyng 
vp  youth  in  fhotynge,  and  other  honefl  paflyme. 
Thirdly,  as  a  grounde  which  is  apt  for  corne  and  alfo 
wel  tilled  for  corne  :  yet  if  a  man  let  it  lye  flil  and  do 
not  occupye  it.  iii.  or.  iiii.  yeare :  but  then  wyll  fow  it, 
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if  it  be  wheate  (fayth  Columella)  it  wil  turne  into  rye : 
fo  if  a  man  be  neuer  fo  apte  to  mote,  nor  neuer  fo  wel 
taught  in  his  youth  to  fhote,  yet  if  he  giue  it  ouer, 
and  not  vfe  to  fhote,  truly  when  he  fhalbe  eyther 
compelled  in  war  tyme  for  his  country  fake,  or  els 
prouoked  at  home  for  his  pleafure  fake,  to  faule  to  his 
bowe :  he  fhal  become  of  a  fayre  archer,  a  (lark 
fquyrter  and  dribber.  Therefore  in  fhotynge,  as  in 
all  other  thinges,  there  can  neyther  be  many  in  num 
ber,  nor  excellent  in  dede  :  excepte  thefe.  iii.  thynges, 
Aptneffe,  Knowledge,  and  Vfe  goo  togyther. 

PfjiL  Very  well  fayde  Toxophile,  and  I  promyfe  you, 
I  agree  to  this  iudgement  of  yours  altogyther  and 
therefore  I  can  not  a  lytle  maruayle,  why  Englyfihe 
men  brynge  no  more  helpe  to  fhotynge,  then  nature 
it  felfe  gyueth  them.  For  you  fe  that  euen  children 
be  put  to  theyr  owne  fhiftes  in  fhotyng,  hauing 
nothynge  taughte  them  :  but  that  they  maye  chofe, 
and  chaunce  to  fhoote  ill,  rather  then  well,  vn- 
aptlye  foner  then  fitlye,  vntowardlye,  more  eafely  then 
welfauouredlye,  whiche  thynge  caufeth  manye  neuer 
begynne  to  ihoote  :  and  moo  to  leaue  it  of  when  they 
haue  begone,  and  mooft  of  all  to  fhote  both  worfe  and 
weaker,  then  they  might  fhote,  if  they  were  taught. 

But  peraduenture  fome  men  wyll  faye,  that  wyth 
vfe  of  fhootynge  a  man  mail  learn e  to  fhoote,  true  it 
is  he  mail  learne,  but  what  fhal  he  learne  ?  marye  to 
fhoote  noughtly.  For  all  Vfe,  in  all  thynges,  yf  it  be 
not  flayed  with  Cunnyng,  wyll  verie  eafely  brynge  a 
man  to  do  yat  thynge,  what  fo  euer  he  goeth  aboute 
with  muche  illfauorednes  and  deformitie. 

Which  thinge  how  much  harme  it  doth  in  learn 
ing  both  Craffus  excellencie  dothe  proue  in       De  Q^ 
Tullie,  and  I  my  felfe  haue  experiens  in  my 
lytle  fhootyng.      And  therfore  Toxophile,  you   muft 
nedes  graunt  me  that  ether  Englifhe  men  do  il,  in  not 
ioynyng  Knowlege  of  mooting  to  Vfe,  or  els  there  is 
no  knowlege  or  cunninge,  which  can  be  gathered  of 
fhooting. 
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5T0I.  Learnyng  to  fhoote  is  lytle  regarded  in  Eng 
land,  for  this  confideration,  bycaufe  men  be  fo.apte 
by  nature  they  haue  a  greate  redy  forwardnefle  and 
wil  to  vfe  it,  al  though  no  man  teache  them,  al  thoughe 
no  man  byd  them,  and  fo  of  theyr  owne  corage  they 
runne  hedlynge  on  it,  and  fhoote  they  ill,  mote  they 
well,  greate  hede  they  take  not.  And  in  verie  dede 
Aptneffe  with  Vfe  may  do  fumwhat  without  Know- 
lege,  but  not  the  tenthe  parte,  if  fo  be  they  were 
ioyned  with  knowlege. 

Whyche  thre  thynges  be  feperate  as  you  fe,  not  of 
theyr  owne  kynde,  but  through  the  negligence  of  men 
whyche  coupleth  them  not  to  gyther.  And  where 
ye  doubte  whether  there  can  be  gadered  any 
knowlege  or  arte  in  fhootyng  or  no,  furely  I  thynke 
that  a  man  being  wel  exercifed  in  it  and  fumwhat 
honeflly  learned  with  all,  myght  foone  with  diligent 
obferuynge  and  markynge  the  hole  nature  of  ftioot- 
ynge,  find  out  as  it  were  an  Arte  of  it,  as  Artes  in 
other  matters  haue  bene  founde  oute  afore,  feynge 
that  fhootyng  ftandeth  by  thofe  thinges,  which  maye 
both  be  thorowlye  perceued,  and  perfitly  knowen, 
and  fuche  that  neuer  failes,  but  be  euer  certayne, 
.  belongynge  to  one  moofl  perfect  ende,  as  (hootyng 
(height,  and  keping  of  a  length  bring  a  man  to  hit 
the  marke,  ye  chefe  end  in  fhootyng :  which  two 
thynges  a  man  may  attaine  vnto,  by  diligent  vfynge, 
and  well  handlynge  thofe  inflrumentes,  which  belong 
vnto  them.  Therfore  I  can  not  fee,  but  there  lieth 
hyd  in  the  nature  of  Shootynge,  an  Arte,  whiche  by 
notynge,  and  obferuynge  of  him,  that  is  exercifed  in 
it,  yf  he  be  any  thyng  learned  at  al,  maye  be  taught, 
to  the  greate  forderaunce  of  Artillarie  through  out  al 
this  Realme.  And  trewlye  I  meruell  gretelye,  that 
Englyffhe  men  woulde  neuer  yet,  feke  for  the  Arte 
of  fhootynge,  feinge  they  be  fo  apte  vnto  it,  fo  prayfed 
of  there  frendes,  fo  feared  of  there  enne- 
myes  for  it.  Vegetius  woulde  haue  may- 
(lers  appointed,  whyche  fhoulde  teache  youthe  to 
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fhoote  faire.  Leo  the  Emperour  of  Rome, 
fheweth  the  fame  cuflome,  to  haue  bene 
alvvayes  amongeft  ye  olde  Romaynes  :  whych  cuflome 
of  teachyng  youth  to  fhoote  (faythe  he)  after  it  was 
omitted,  and  litle  hede  taken  of,  brought  the  hole 
Empire  of   Rome,  to   grete   Ruine.     Schola  Perfica, 
that   is   the   Scole   of    the    Perfians,  ap- 
poynted    to    brynge    vp    youthe,   whiles         Strabo.n. 
they    were.     xx.     yeres    olde     in     {hooting,    is    as 
notably  known e  in   Hiftories  as   the    Impire    of  ye 
Perfians  :  whych  fchole,  as  doth  apere  in  Cornelius 
Tacitus,  as  fone  as  they  gaue  ouer  and  fell 
to  other  idle  paftimes,  brought  bothe  them 
and  ye  Parthians  vnder  ye  fubiection  of  the  Romaines. 
Plato  would  haue  common  maiflers  and 
flipendes,  for  to  teache  youthe  to  fhoote, 
and   for  the  fame  purpofe   he  would  haue  a  brode 
feylde  nere  euery  Citie,  made  common  for  men  to  vfe 
motyng  in,  whyche  fayeng  the  more  reafonably  it  is 
fpoken  of  Plato,  the  more  vnreafonable  is  theyr  dede 
whiche  woulde  ditche  vp   thofe  feeldes  priuatly  for 
ther  owne  profyt,  whyche  lyeth  open  generallye  for 
the  common  vfe  :   men  by  fuche   goodes   be  made 
rycher  not  honefler  fayeth  Tullie.     Yf  men  can  be 
perfwaded  to  haue  fhootynge  taughte,  this 
auclhoritie  whyche  foloweth  will  perfwade 
them,  or  els  none,  and  that  is  as  I  haue  ones  fayde 
before,  of  Kynge  Dauyd,  whofe  fyrfle  acle  and  ordi- 
naunce  was  after  he  was  kynge  that  all  ludea  mould 
learne  to  fhoote.     Yf  motyng  could  fpeake.  me  would 
accufe  England  of  vnkyndneffe  and  flouthfulneffe,  of 
vnkyndneffe  toward  her  bycaufe  fhe  beyng  left  to  a 
lytle  blynd  vfe,   lackes  her  befl  maintener  which  is 
cunnynge  :  of  flouthfulneffe  towarde  theyr  owne  felfe, 
bycaufe  they  are  content  wyth  that  whych  aptneffe  and 
vfe  doth  graunt  them  in  fhootynge,  and  wyl  feke  for 
no  knowlege  as  other  noble  common  welthes  haue 
done:   and   the   iufllier  fhootynge  myght  make  thys 
complaynt,  feynge  that  of  fence  and  weapons  there  is 
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made  an  Arte,  a  thyng  in  no  wyfe  to  be  compared  to 
fhootynge. 

For  of  fence  all  moofte  in  euerye  towne,  there 
is  not  onely  Mailers  to  teache  it,  wyth  his  Pro- 
uoftes  Vfhers  Scholers  and  other  names  of  arte  and 
Schole,  but  there  hath  not  fayld  alfo,  whyche  hathe 
diligently  and  well  fauouredly  written  it  and  is  fet  out 
in  Printe  that  euery  man  maye  rede  it. 

What  difcommoditie  doeth  comme  by  the  lacke  of 
knowlege,  in  fhootynge,  it  were  ouer  longe  to  rehearce. 
For  manye  that  haue  bene  apte,  and  loued  fhootynge, 
bycaufe  they  knewe  not  whyche  way  to  houlde  to 
comme  to  fhootynge,  haue  cleane  tourned  them  felues 
from  fhootynge. 

And  I  maye  telle  you  Philologe,  the  lacke  of  teach- 
ynge  to  fhoote  in  England e,  caufeth  very  manye 
men,  to  playe  with  the  kynges  Acles,  as  a  man  dyd 
ones  eyther  with  the  Mayre  of  London  or  Yorke 
I  can  not  tel  whether,  whiche  dyd  commaund  by 
proclamation,  euerye  man  in  the  Citie,  to  hange  a 
lanterne  wyth  a  candell,  afore  his  dore :  whiche 
thynge  the  man  dyd,  but  he  dyd  not  lyght  it :  And  fo 
many  bye  bowes  bicaufe  of  the  acle,  but  yet  they 
fhote  not :  not  of  euyll  wyll,  but  bycaufe  they  knowe 
not  howe  to  (hoote.  But  to  conclude  of  this  matter, 
in  (noting  as  in  all  other  thynges,  Apteneffe 
is  the  fyrfte,  and  chyefe  thynge,  whiche  if  it 
be  awaye,  neyther  Cunnynge  or  Vfe,  doeth  anye  good 
at  all,  as  the  Scottes  and  Fraunce  men,  wyth  know 
ledge  and  Yfe  of  fhootynge,  (hall  become  good 
Archers,  whan  a  cunnynge  fhypwright  (hall  make  a 
ftronge  (hyppe,  of  a  Salowe  tree  :  or  whan  a  hufband- 
man  (hall  becom  ryche,  wyth  fowyng  wheat  on  New 
market  heath.  Cunnynge  mufte  be  had, 
bothe  to  fet  out,  and  amende  Nature,  and 
alfo  to  ouerfee,  and  correcle  vfe :  which  vfe  yf  it  be 
not  led,  and  gouerned  wyth  cunnyng,  (hall  fooner  go 
amiffe,  than  (Irayght. 

Vfe    maketh    perfitneffe,   in   doinge   that   thynge, 
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whervnto  nature  maketh  a  man  apte,  and  knowlege 
maketh  a  man  cunninge  before.  So  yat  it  is  not  fo 
doubtful,  which  of  them  three  hath  mooft  ftroke  in 
fhoting  as  it  is  playne  and  euident,  that  all  thre  mull 
be  had,  in  excellent  fhootynge. 

•jjifji.  For  this  communicacion  Toxophile  I  am  very 
glad,  and  yat  for  myn  owne  fake  bicaufe  I  trufl  now, 
to  become  a  moter,  And  in  dede  I  thought  a  fore, 
Englifh  men  moft  apte  for  fhoting,  and  I  fawe  them 
dayelye  vfe  fhotyng,  but  yet  I  neuer  founde  none,  that 
woulde  talke  of  anye  knowlege  whereby  a  man  might 
come  to  fhotynge.  Therfore  I  truft  that  you,  by  the 
vfe  you  haue  had  in  fhoting,  haue  fo  thorowly  marked 
and  noted  the  nature  of  it,  that  you  can  teach e  me  as 
it  were  by  a  trade  or  waye  how  to  come  to  it. 

SEoi.  I  graunte,  I  haue  vfed  fhootinge  meetly  well, 
that  I  myght  haue  marked  it  wel  ynoughe,  yf  I  had 
bene  diligent.  But  my  much  fhootynge,  hath  caufed 
me  ftudie  litle,  fo  that  thereby  I  lacke  learnynge, 
whych  fhulde  fet  out  the  Arte  or  waye  in  any  thynge. 
And  you  knowe  that  I  was  neuer  fo  well  fene,  in  the 
Pofteriorums  of  Ariftotle  as  to  inuent  and  fearche  out 
general  Demonftrations  for  the  fetting  forth  of  any  newe 
Science.  Yet  by  my  trothe  yf  you  wyll,  I  wyll  goe  with 
you  into  the  fealdes  at  any  tyme  and  tel  you  as  much  as 
I  can,  or  els  you  maye  flande  fome  tyme  at  the  prickes 
and  looke  on  them  which  fhoote  beft  and  fo  learne. 

.  -pj)i.  Howe  lytle  you  haue  looked  of  Ariftotle,  and 
how  muche  learnynge,  you  haue  loft  by  fhotynge  I  can 
not  tell,  but  this  I  woulde  faye  and  yf  I  loued  you 
neuer  fo  ill,  that  you  haue  bene  occupyed  in  fumwhat 
els  befyde  motynge.  But  to  our  purpofe,  as  I  wyll 
not  requyre  a  trade  in  motinge  to  be  taught  me  after 
the  futteltye  of  Ariftotle,  euen  fo  do  I  not  agre  wyth 
you  in  this  poynt,  that  you  wold  haue  me  learne  to 
Ihoote  with  lokyng  on  them  which  fhoote  beft,  for  fo 
I  knowe  I  mould  neuer  come  to  mote  meanelye.  For 
in  fhotyng  as  in  all  other  thynges  which  be  gotten  by 
teachynge,  there  mint,  be  fhewed  a  waye  and  a  path 
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which  fhal  leade  a  man  to  ye  beft  and  cheifTeft  point 
whiche  is  in  fhootynge,  whiche  you  do  marke  youre 
felfe  well  ynough,  and  vttered  it  alfo  in  your  com 
munication,  when  you  fayde  there  laye  hyd  in  ye 
nature  of  fhootyng  a  certayne  waye  whych  wel  per- 
ceyued  and  thorowlye  knowen,  woulde  bring  a  man 
wythout  any  wanderyng  to  ye  befle  ende  in  fhotyng 
whych  you  called  hitting  of  the  pricke.  Therfore  I 
would  refer  all  my  (hootinge  to  that  ende  which  is 
bed,  and  fo  fhuld  I  come  the  foner  to  fome  meane. 
That  whiche  is  befl  hath  no  faulte,  nor  can  not  be 
amended.  So  mew  to  me  befl  fhootynge,  not  the  belle 
fhoter,  which  yf  he  be  neuer  fo  good,  yet  hath  he 
many  a  faulte  eafelye  of  any  man  to  be  efpyed.  And 
therfore  meruell  not  yf  I  requyre  to  folowe  that  ex 
ample  whych  is  without  faulte,  rather  than  that  which 
hath  fo  manye  faultes.  And  thys  waye  euery  wyfe 
man  doth  folow  in  teachynge  any  maner  of  thynge. 
As  Ariftotle  when  he  teacheth  a  man  to  be  good  he 
fettes  not  before  hym  Socrates  lyfe  whyche  was  ye  befl 
man,  but  chiefe  goodneffe  it  felfe  accordynge  to  whych 
he  would  haue  a  man  diredle  his  lyfe. 

2T0I.  This  waye  which  you  requyre  of  me  Philologe, 
is  to  hard  for  me,  and  to  hye  for  a  fhooter  to  taulke  on, 
and  taken  as  I  fuppofe  out  of  the  middes  of  Philofo- 
phie,  to  ferche  out  the  perfite  ende  of  any  thyng,  ye 
which  perfite  ende  to  fynde  out,  fayth  Tullie,  is  the 
hardefl  thynge  in  the  worlde,  the  onely  Q^  ^  ^ 
occafyon  and  caufe,  why  fo  many  fectes  of 
Philofophers  hathe  bene  alwayfe  in  learnyrige.  And 
althoughe  as  Cicero  faith  a  man  maye  ymagine  and 
dreame  in  his  mynde  of  a  perfite  ende  in  any  thynge, 
yet  there  is  no  experience  nor  vfe  of  it,  nor  was  neuer 
fene  yet  amonges  men,  as  alwayes  to  heale  the  fycke, 
euer  more  to  leade  a  fhyppe  without  daunger,  at  al 
times  to  hit  the  prick  :  mall  no  Phyficion,  no  fhyp- 
mafler,  no  fhoter  euer  do.  And  Ariflotle  faith  that  in 
all  deades  there  are  two  pointes  to  be 
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marked,  poffibihtie  and  excellence,   but 
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chefelyawife  man  muft  folowe  and  laye  hand  onpoffi- 
bilitie  for  feare  he  leafe  bothe.  Therfore  feyng  that 
which  is  mooft  perfect  and  bell  in  fhootyng  as  alwayes 
to  hit  ye  pricke,  was  neuer  fene  nor  hard  tel  on  yet 
amonges  men,  but  onelye  ymagined  and  thought  vpon 
in  a  man  his  mynde,  me  thinck  this  is  the  wifeft  coun- 
fel  and  beft  for  vs  to  folow  rather  that  which  a  man 
maye  come  to,  than  yat  whyche  is  vnpoflible  to  be 
attained  to,  lefte  iuflely  that  fayeng  of  ye  wyfe  mayde 
Ifmene  in  Sophocles  maye  be  verifyed  on  vs. 

A  foole  he  is  that  takes  in  hande  ht  can  not  ende.     Soph.  Ant. 

•plji.  Well  yf  the  perfite  ende  of  other  matters,  had 
bene  as  perfitlye  knowne,  as  the  perfite  ende  of 
fhotynge  is,  there  had  neuer  bene  fo  manye  fectes  of 
Philofophers  as  there  be,  for  in  fhoting  both  man  and 
boye  is  in  one  opinion,  that  alwayes  to  hit  the  pryck  is 
moofle  perfecle  end  that  can  be  imagyned,  fo  that  we 
mail  not  nede  gretly  contend  in  this  matter.  But 
now  fir,  whereas  you  thynke  yat  a  man  in  learning  to 
fhoote  or  any  thyng  els,  fhuld  rather  wyfelye  folow 
poffibilitie,  than  vainly  feke  for  perfite  excellencie, 
furelye  I  wyl  proue  yat  euery  wyfe  man,  yat  wifely 
wold  learne  any  thyng,  fhal  chiefly  go  aboute  yat 
wherevnto  he  knoweth  wel  he  fhal  neuer  come.  And 
you  youre  felfe  I  fuppofe  fhal  confeffe  ye  fame  to  be 
ye  beft  way  in  teachyng,  yf  you  wyl  anfwere  me  to 
thofe  thinges  whych  I  wyl  afke  of  you. 

jKox.  And  yat  I  wyl  gladlye,  both  bycaufe  I  thynke 
it  is  vnpoffible  for  you  to  proue  it,  and  alfo  bycaufe  I 
defire  to  here  what  you  can  faye  in  it. 

PJt.  The  ftudie  of  a  good  Phyficion  Toxophile,  I  trow 
be  to  know  al  difeafes  and  al  medicines  fit  for  them. 

8C0X.  It  is  fo  in  dede. 

PfjL  Bicaufe  I  fuppofe  he  would  gladly  at  al  tymes 
heale  al  difeafes  of  al  men. 

2E0x,  Ye  truely. 

Pfji.  A  good  purpofe  furely,  but  was  ther  euer 
phyficion  yet  among  fo  many  whyche  had  laboured 
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in  thys  ftudy,  that  at  al  times  coulde  heale  all 
difeafes  ? 

SCox.  No  trewly ;  nor  I  thyncke  neuer  fhalbe. 

•pfji.  Than  Phyficions  by  lyke,  fludie  for  yat, 
whiche  none  of  them  commeth  vnto.  But  in  learn 
ing  of  fence  I  pray  you  what  is  yat  which  men  mooft 
labor  for  ? 

(£01.  That  they  may  hit  a  nother  I  trow  and  neuer 
take  blow  theyr  felfe. 

ijpjji.  You  fay  trothe,  and  I  am  fure  euery  one  of 
them  would  faine  do  fo  when  fo  euer  he  playethe.  But 
was  there  euer  any  of  them  fo  conning  yet,  which  at 
one  tyme  or  other  hath  not  be[n]  touched  ? 

2£ox.  The  beft  of  them  all  is  glad  fomtyme  to 
efcape  with  a  blowe. 

Pfjil.  Than  in  fence  alfo,  men  are  taught  to  go 
aboute  that  thing,  whiche  the  beft  of  them  all  know- 
ethe  he  (hall  neuer  attayne  vnto.  Moreouer  you  that 
be  fhoters,  I  pray  you,  what  meane  you,  whan  ye 
take  fo  greate  heade,  to  kepe  youre  ftandynge,  to 
fhoote  compaffe,  to  looke  on  your  marke  fo  diligently, 
to  caft  vp  graffe  diuerfe  tymes  and  other  thinges 
more,  you  know  better  than  I.  What  would  you  do 
than  I  pray  you  ? 

<ZT0x.  Hit  ye  marke  yf  we  could. 

PIjil.  And  doth  euery  man  go  about  to  hit  the 
marke  at  euery  fhoote  ? 

Cox.  By  my  trothe  I  trow  fo,  and  as  for  my  felfe 
I  am  fure  I  do. 

•Pfjil.  But  al  men  do  not  hit  it  at  al  tymes. 

Sox.  No  trewlye  for  that  were  a  wonder. 

^f)il.  Can  any  man  hit  it  at  all  tymes  ? 

Cox.  No  man  verilie. 

lPi)il.  Than  by  likely  to  hit  the  pricke  alwayes,  is 
vnpofiible.  For  that  is  called  vnpofiible  whych  is  in 
no  man  his  power  to  do. 

Cox.  Vnpoffible  in  dede. 

P^il.  But  to  fhoote  wyde  and  far  of  the  marke  is  a 
thynge  poffyble. 
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5Toi»  No  man  wyll  denie  that. 

Pfjil.  But  yet  to  hit  the  marke  alwayfe  were  an 
excellent  thyng. 

.  Excellent  furelie. 

Than  I  am  fure  thofe  be  wifer  men,  which 
couete  to  fhoote  wyde  than  thofe  whiche  couete  to  hit 
the  prycke. 

Why  fo  I  pray  you. 

Becaufe  to  fhote  wyde  is  a  thynge  poffyble, 
and  therfore  as  you  faye  youre  felfe,  of  euery  wyfe 
man  to  be  folowed.  And  as  for  hittinge  ye  prick, 
bycaufe  it  is  vnpoffible,  it  were  a  vaine  thynge  to  go 
aboute  it ;  but  in  good  fadneffe  Toxophile  thus  you  fe 
that  a  man  might  go  throghe  all  craftes  and  fciences, 
and  proue  that  anye  man  in  his  fcience  coueteth  that 
which  he  fhal  neuer  gette. 

STcx.  By  my  trouth  (as  you  faye)  I  can  not  denye, 
but  they  do  fo  :  but  why  and  wherfore  they  fhulde  do 
fo,  I  can  not  learne. 

${jil0.  I  wyll  tell  you,  euerye  crafte  and  fcience 
flandeth  in  two  thynges  :  in  Knowing  of  his  crafte,  and 
Working  of  his  crafte  :  For  perfyte  knowlege  bringeth 
a  man  to  perfyte  workyng.  This  knowe  Paynters, 
karuers,  Taylours,  fhomakers,  and  all  other  craftes 
men,  to  be  true.  Nowe,  in  eueiy  crafte,  there  is  a 
perfite  excellencie,  which  may  be  better  knowen  in  a 
mannes  mynde,  then  folowed  in  a  mannes  dede :  This 
perfytenefle,  bycaufe  it  is  generally  layed  as  a  brode 
wyde  example  afore  al  men,  no  one  particuler  man 
is  able  to  compaffe  it ;  and  as  it  is  generall  to  al  men, 
fo  it  is  perpetuall  for  al  time  whiche  proueth  it  a 
thynge  for  man  vnpoffible  :  although  not  for  the  ca- 
pacitie  of  our  thinkyng  whiche  is  heauenly,  yet  furelye 
for  the  habilitie  of  our  workyng  whyche  is  worldlye. 

God  gyueth  not  full  perfyteneffe  to  one  man  (fayth 
Tullie)  left  if  one  man  had  all  in  any  one     De  Inue 
fcience,  ther  fhoulde  be  nothyng  lefte  for 
an  other.     Yet  God  fuffereth  vs  to  haue  the  perfyt 
knowledge  of  it,  that  fuch  a  knowledge  dilligently 
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folowed,  might  bring  forth  accordyng  as  a  man  doth 
labour,  perfyte  woorkyng.  And  who  is  he,  that  in 
learnynge  to  wryte,  woulde  forfake  an  excellent  ex 
ample,  and  folowe  a  worfe  ? 

Therfore  feing  perfyteneffe  it  felfe  is  an  example  for 
vs,  let  euerye  man  ftudye  howe  he  maye  come  nye  it, 
which  is  a  poynt  of  wyfdome,  not  reafon  with  God 
why  he  may  not  attaine  vnto  it,  which  is  vayne 
curofitie. 

2£ox.  Surely  this  is  gaily  faid  Philologe,  but  yet  this 
one  thinge  I  am  afraide  of,  left  this  perfitneffe  which 
you  fpeke  on  will  difcourage  men  to  take  any  thynge 
in  hande,  bycaufe  afore  they  begin,  they  know,  they 
Ihal  neuer  come  to  an  ende.  And  thus  difpayre  mall 
difpatche,  euen  at  the  fyrfte  entrynge  in,  many  a  good 
man  his  purpofe  and  intente.  And  I  thinke  both  you 
your  felfe,  and  al  other  men  to,  woulde  counte  it  mere 
folie  for  a  man  to  tell  hym  whome  he  teacheth,  that 
he  mal  neuer  optaine  that,  whyche  he  would  faineft 
learne.  And  therfore  this  fame  hyghe  and  perfite 
waye  of  teachyng  let  vs  leue  it  to  hygher  matters,  and 
as  for  fliootynge  it  fhalbe  content  with  a  meaner 
waye  well  ynoughe. 

•jjifji.  Where  as  you  faye  yat  this  hye  perfitneffe  will 
difcorage  men,  bycaufe  they  knowe,  they  mail  neuer 
attayne  vnto  it,  I  am  fure  cleane  contrarie  there  is 
nothynge  in  the  world  (hall  incourage  men  more  than 
it.  And  whye  ?  For  where  a  man  feith,  that  though 
a  nother  man  be  neuer  fo  excellente,  yet  it  is  poffible 
for  hym  felfe  to  be  better,  what  payne  or  labour  wyl 
that  man  refufe  to  take  ?  yf  the  game  be  onfe  wonne, 
no  man  wyl  fet  forth  hys  foote  to  ronne.  And  thus 
perfitneffe  beynge  fo  hyghe  a  thynge  that  men  maye 
looke  at  it,  not  come  to  it,  and  beynge  fo  plentifull 
and  indifferent  to  euerye  bodye  that  the  plentifulneffe 
of  it  may  prouoke  all  men  to  labor,  bycaufe  it  hath 
ynoughe  for  all  men,  the  indifferencye  of  it  mail  en 
courage  euerye  one  to  take  more  paine  than  hys  fel- 
lowe,  bycaufe  euerye  man  is  rewarded  accordyng  to  his 


nye  commyng,  and  yet  whych  is  mofte  meruel  of  al, 
ye  more  men  take  of  it,  the  more  they  leue  behynd  for 
other,  as  Socrates  dyd  in  wyfdome,  and  Cicero  in  elo- 
quens,  whereby  other  hath  not  lacked,  but  hathe  fared 
a  greate  deele  ye  better.  And  thus  perntneffe  it  felfe 
bycaufe  it  is  neuer  obteyned,  euen  therfore  only  doth 
it  caufe  fo  many  men  to  be  fo  well  fene  and  perfite  in 
many  matters,  as  they  be.  But  where  as  you  thynke 
yat  it  were  fondneffe  to  teache  a  man  to  Ihoote,  in 
lokyng  at  the  moft  perntneffe  in  it,  but  rather  woulde 
haue  a  manne  go  fome  other  way  to  worke,  I  trull  no 
wyfe  man  wyl  difcomend  that  way,  except  he  thincke 
himfelfe  wyfer  than  Tullye,  whiche  doeth  playnlye  faye, 
that  yf  he  teached  any  maner  of  crafte 
as  he  dyd  Rhetorike  he  would  labor  to 
bringe  a  man  to  the  knowlege  of  the  mooft  pernt 
neffe  of  it,  whyche  knowlege  mould  euer  more  leade 
and  gyde  a  manne  to  do  that  thynge  well  whiche  he 
went  aboute.  Whych  waye  in  al  maner  of  learnyng 
to  be  beft,  Plato  dothe  alfo  declare  in  Euthydemus, 
of  whome  Tullie  learned  it  as  he  dyd  many  other 
thynges  mo.  And  thus  you  fe  Toxophile  by  what 
reafons  and  by  whofe  authoritie  I  do  require  of  you 
this  waye  in  teachynge  me  to  Ihoote,  which  waye  I 
praye  you  withoute  any  more  delaye  mew  me  as  far 
forth  as  you  haue  noted  and  marked. 

2T01.  You  cal  me  to  a  thyng  Philologe  which  I  am 
lothe  to  do.  And  yet  yf  I  do  it  not  beinge  but  a 
fmale  matter  as  you  thynke,  you  wyll  lacke  frendelhypp 
in  me,  yf  I  take  it  in  hande  and  not  bring  it  to  paffe 
as  you  woulde  haue  it,  you  myghte  thyncke  great  want 
of  wyfdome  in  me. 

But  aduyfe  you,  feing  ye  wyll  nedes  haue  it  fo,  the 
blame  fhalbe  yours,  as  well  as  myne :  yours  for 
puttynge  vpon  me  fo  inilauntlye,  myne  in  receyuynge 
fo  fondly  a  greater  burthen  then  I  am  able  to  beare. 

Therfore  I,  more  wyllynge  to  fulfyll  your  mynde,  than 
hopyng  to  accomplylh  that  which  you  loke  for,  mail 
fpeake  of  it,  not  as  a  mailer  of  fhotynge,  but  as  one  not 
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altogyther  ignoraunt  in  fhotynge.     And  one  thynge  I 
am    glad    of,    the    funne    drawinge    downe    fo    faft 
into   the   weft,   fliall   compell    me   to   drawe   a  pace 
to  the  ende  of  our  matter,  fo  that  his  darkneffe  mail 
fomethyng  cloke  myne  ignoraunce.    And  bycaufe 
you  knowe  the  orderynge  of  a  matter  better 
then  I:  Afke  me  generallye  of  it,  and  I 
fhall  particularly  anfwere  to  it.     Pjji. 
Very  gladly  Toxophile  :    for  fo 
by  ordre,  thofe  thynges 
whiche   I  woulde 
knowe,  you  fhal 
tell  the  bet 
ter  :  and 

thofe 
thynges 

whiche  you  fhall  tell,  I 

Hi  all  remembre 

the  better. 


of 


TOXOPHI 
LVS. 


f  THE   SECONDE    BOOKE    OF 

the  fchole  of  fhotyng. 


.  What  is  the  cheyfe  poynte  in  fliootynge, 
that  euerye  manne  laboureth  to  come  to  ? 

2D0I.  To  hyt  the  marke. 

•JPjjt.  Howe  manye  thynges  are  required 
to  make  a  man  euer  more  hyt  the  marke  ? 
Twoo. 

tjjf,  Whiche  twoo  ? 
0I»  Shotinge  flreyght  and  kepynge  of  a  lengthe. 
Pfyil,  Howe  fhoulde  a  manne  fhoote  flrayght,  and 
howe  fhulde  a  man  kepe  a  length  ? 

&0x.  In  knowynge  and  hauynge  thinges,  belongynge 
to  fhootyng :  and  whan  they  be  knowen  and  had,  in 
well  handlynge  of  them :  whereof  fome  belong  to 
fhotyng  flrayght,  fome  to  keping  of  a  length,  fome 
commonly  to  them  bothe,  as  mail  be  tolde  feuerally 
of  them,  in  place  conuenient. 

•Pfjt.  Thynges  belongyng  to  (hotyng,  whyche  be 
they? 

All  thinges  be  outwarde,  and  fome  be  inilru- 
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mentes  for  euery  fere  archer  to  brynge  with  him, 
proper  for  his  owne  vfe  :  other  thynges  be  generall  to 
euery  man,  as  the  place  and  tyme  ferueth. 

Which  be  inflrumentes  ? 

,  Bracer,  fhotynggloue,  ftryng,  bowe  and  fhafte. 
i,  Whiche  be  general  to  all  men  ? 
.  The  wether  and  the  marke,  yet  the  marke  is 
euer  vnder  the  rule  of  the  wether. 

^j)f.  Wherin  flandeth  well  handlynge  of  thynges  ? 

Cox.  All  togyther  wythin  a  man  him  felfe,  fome 
handlynge  is  proper  to  inflrumentes,  fome  to  the 
wether,  fomme  to  the  marke,  fome  is  within  a  man 
hym  felfe. 

Pf)t.  What handlyng  is  proper  to  the  Inflrumentes? 

feoi.  Standynge,  nockyng,  drawyng,  holdyng,  low- 
fing,  wherby  commeth  fayre  fhotynge,  whiche  neyther 
belong  to  wynde  nor  wether,  nor  yet  to  the  marke,  for 
in  a  rayne  and  at  no  marke,  a  man  may  mote  a  fayre 
fhoote. 

:pfjf.  Well  fayde,  what  handlynge  belongeth  to  the 
wether  ? 

SToi.  Knowyng  of  his  wynde,  with  hym,  agaynfl 
hym,  fyde  wynd,  ful  fyde  wind,  fyde  wynde  quarter 
with  him,  fyde  wynde  quarter  agaynfle  hym,  and  fo 
for  the. 

Pfji.  Well  than  go  to,  what  handlynge  belongeth  to 
the  marke  ? 

3E0I.  To  marke  his  flandyng,  to  mote  compafTe,  to 
draw  euermore  lyke,  to  lowfe  euermore  lyke,  to  con- 
fyder  the  nature  of  the  pricke,  in  hylles  and  dales,  in 
ftrayte  planes  and  winding  places,  and  alfo  to  efpy  his 
marke. 

Piji.  Very  well  done.  And  what  is  onely  within  a 
man  hym  felfe  ? 

Coi.  Good  heede  gyuynge,  and  auoydynge  all 
affections :  whiche  thynges  oftentymes  do  marre  and 
make  all.  And  thefe  thynges  fpoken  of  me  generally 
and  brefely,  yf  they  be  wel  knowen,  had,  and  handled, 
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mall  brynge  a  man  to  fuche  fliootynge,  as  fewe  or  none 
euer  yet  came  vnto,  but  furely  yf  he  miffe  in  any  one 
of  them,  he  can  neuer  hyt  the  marke,  and  in  the  more 
he  doth  miffe,  the  farther  he  fhoteth  from  his  marke. 
But  as  in  all  other  matters  the  fyrft  fleppe  or  ftayre  to 
be  good,  is  to  know  a  mannes  faulte,  and  than  to 
amende  it,  and  he  that  wyl  not  knowe  his  faulte,  mall 
neuer  amende  it. 

•pjji.  You  fpeake  now  Toxophile,  euen  as  I  wold 
haue  you  to  fpeake  :  But  lette  vs  returne  agayne  vnto 
our  matter,  and  thofe  thynges  whyche  you  haue  packed 
vp,  in  fo  fhorte  a  roume,  we  wyll  lowfe  them  forthe, 
and  take  euery  pyece  as  it  were  in  our  hande  and  looke 
more  narowlye  vpon  it. 

&0X.  I  am  content,  but  we  wyll  rydde  them  as  fail 
as  we  can,  bycaufe  the  funne  goeth  fo  faile  downe,  and 
yet  fomewhat  muiie  needes  be  fayde  of  euerye  one  of 
them. 

•Pjji.  Well  fayde,  and  I  trowe  we  beganne  wyth 
thofe  thynges  whiche  be  inflrumentes,  whereof  the 
fyrile,  as  I  fuppofe,  was  the  Brafer. 

2T0I.  Litle  is  to  be  fayd  of  the  brafer.  A  bracer 
ferueth  for  two  caufes,  one  to  faue  his  arme  from  the 
flrype  of  the  ilrynge,  and  his  doublet  from  wearynge, 
and  the  other  is,  that  the  ilrynge  glydynge  fharpelye 
and  quicklye  of  the  bracer,  may  make  the  iharper 
ihoote.  For  if  the  ilrynge  fhoulde  lyght  vpon  the  bare 
ileue,  the  ilrengthe  of  the  ihoote  fhoulde  iloppe  and  dye 
there.  But  it  is  beil  by  my  iudgemente,  to  gyue  the 
bowe  fomuche  bent,  that  the  ilrynge  neede  neuer  touche 
a  mannes  arme,  and  fo  fhoulde  a  man  nede  no  bracer 
as  I  knowe  manye  good  Archers,  whiche  occupye  none. 
In  a  bracer  a  man  muile  take  hede  of.  iii.  thinges,  yat  it 
haue  no  nayles  in  it,  that  it  haue  no  bucles,  that  it  be 
fail  on  with  laces  wythout  agglettes.  For  the  nayles 
wyll  mere  in  funder,  a  mannes  firing,  before  he  be  ware, 
and  fo  put  his  bowe  in  ieoperdy:  Buckles  and  agglettes 
at  vnwares,  fhall  race  hys  bowe,  a  thinge  bothe  euyll  to 
the  fyghte,  and  perilous  for  freatynge.  And  thus  a 
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Bracer,  is  onely  had  for  this  purpofe,  that  the  flrynge 
maye  haue  redye  paffage. 

fJiji.  In  my  Bracer  I  am  cunnyng  ynough,  but  what 
faye  you  of  the  fhootyng  gloue. 

2T0I,  A  fhootynge  Gloue  is  chieflye,  for  to  faue  a 
marines  fyngers  from  hurtynge,  that  he  maye  be  able 
to  beare  the  fharpe  flryng  to  the  vttermoft  of  his 
flrengthe.  And  whan  a  man  mooteth,  the  might  of 
his  fhoote  lyethe  on  the  formoofle  fynger,  and  on  the 
Ringman,  for  the  myddle  fynger  whiche  is  the  longefl, 
lyke  a  lubber  ftarteth  backe,  and  beareth  no  weyghte 
of  the  flrynge  in  a  maner  at  all,  therfore  the  two  other 
fyngers,  mufle  haue  thicker  lether,  and  that  mufle  haue 
thickeft  of  all,  where  on  a  man  lowfeth  mofle,  and  for 
fure  lowfyng,  the  formofte  finger  is  mofte  apte,  bycaufe 
it  holdeth  beft,  and  for  yat  purpofe  nature  hath  as  a 
man  woulde  faye,  yocked  it  with  the  thoumbe.  Ledder, 
if  it  be  nexte  a  mans  fkynne,  wyl  fweat,  waxe  hard  and 
chafe,  therefore  fcarlet  for  the  foftnes  of  it  and  thick- 
neffe  wyth  all,  is  good  to  fewe  wythin  a  mannes  gloue. 
If  that  wylle  not  ferue,  but  yet  youre  finger  hurteth, 
you  mufle  take  a  fearynge  cloth  made  of  fine  virgin 
waxe,  and  Deres  fewet,  and  put  nexte  your  fynger,  and 
fo  on  wyth  youre  gloue.  If  yet  you  fele  your  fynger 
pinched,  leaue  fhootyng  both  becaufe  than  you  mall 
fhoote  nought,  and  agayn  by  litle  and  lytle,  hurtynge 
your  finger,  ye  fhall  make  it  longe  and  longe  to  or  you 
fhoote  agayne.  A  newe  gloue  pluckes  many  fhootes 
bycaufe  the  flringe  goeth  not  freelye  of,  and  therefore 
the  fingers  mufle  be  cut  fhorte,  and  trimmed  with  fome 
ointment,  that  the  firing  maye  glyd  wet  awaye.  Some 
wyth  holdynge  in  the  nocke  of  theyr  fhafte  too  harde, 
rub  the  fkyn  of  there  fingers.  For  this  there  be.  ii. 
remedyes,  one  to  haue  a  goofe  quyll  fplettyd  and 
fewed  againfle  the  nockynge,  betwixt  the  lining  and 
the  ledder,  whyche  fhall  helpe  the  fhoote  muche  to, 
the  other  waye  is  to  haue  fome  roule  of  ledder  fewed 
betwixt  his  fingers  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  fingers, 
which  fhall  kepe  his  fingers  fo  in  funder,  that  they 
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ftial  not  hold  the  nock  fo  fafl  as  they  did.  The 
fhootyng  gloue  hath  a  purfe  whych  fhall  feme  to  put 
fine  linen  cloth  and  wax  in,  twoo  neceffary  thynges  for 
a  fhooter,  fome  men  vfe  gloues  or  other  fuche  lyke  thyng 
on  their  bow  hand  for  chafyng,  becaufe  they  houlde  fo 
harde.  But  that  commeth  commonlye,  when  a  bowe 
is  not  rounde,  but  fomewhat  fquare,  fine  waxe  fhall  do 
verye  well  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  laye  where  a  man  holdeth 
his  bow :  and  thus  muche  as  concernynge  your  gloue. 
And  thefe  thynges  althoughe  they  be  trifles,  yet  bycaufe 
you  be  but  a  yonge  ihoter,  I  woulde  not  leue  them  out 

Pfju  And  fo  you  fhal  do  me  mooft  pleafure  :  The 
firing  I  trow  be  the  next. 

3T0X.  The  nexte  in  dede.     A  thing  though  it  be 
lytle,  yet  not  a  litle  to  be  regarded.     But  stride 

here  in  you  mufle  be  contente  to  put  youre 
trufte  in  honeft  ftringers.  And  furely  ilringers  ought 
more  diligently  to  be  looked  vpon  by  the  officers  than 
ether  bower  or  fletcher,  bycaufe  they  may  deceyue  a 
a  fimple  man  the  more  eafelyer.  And  ill  ftringe 
brekethe  many  a  good  bowe,  nor  no  other  thynge  halfe 
fo  many.  In  warre  if  a  firing  breke  the  man  is  lofle 
and  is  no  man,  for  his  weapon  is  gone,  and  althoughe 
he  haue  two  flringes  put  one  at  once,  yet  he  fhall  haue 
fmall  leafure  and  leffe  roume  to  bend  his  bow,  therfore 
god  fend  vs  good  flringers  both  for  war  and  peace. 
Now  what  a  flringe  ought  to  be  made  on,  whether  of 
good  hempe  as  they  do  now  a  dayes,  or  of  flaxe  or  of 
filke,  I  leaue  that  to  the  iugemente  of  flringers,  of 
whome  we  mufle  bye  them  on.  Euflathius 

.  .  -        -  /  Eustathms. 

apon  this  verfe  of  homere. 

Twang  quoth  the  bow,  and  twang  quoth  the  firing, 
out  quicklie  the  Jhaft  flue.  Iliad.  4. 

doeth  tel,  that  in  oulde  tyme  they  made  theyr  bow< 
ftrynges  of  bullox  thermes,  whiche  they  twyned  to- 
gither  as  they  do  ropes,  and  therfore  they  made 
great  twange.  Bowe  ftrynges  alfo  hath  bene  made 
the  heare  of  an  horfe  tayle  called  for  the  matter  oi 
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them  Hippias  as  dothe  appeare  in  manye  good 
authors  of  the  Greke  tongue.  Great  Fauc 
ftringes,  and  lytle  flrynges  be  for  diuerfe 
purpofes :  the  great  firing  is  more  furer  for  the  bowe, 
more  liable  to  pricke  wythal,  but  flower  for  the  cafl, 
the  lytle  flringe  is  cleane  contrarye,  not  fo  fure,  ther- 
fore  to  be  taken  hede  of  leffe,  with  longe  tarienge  on, 
it  breake  your  bowe,  more  fit  to  fhoote  farre,  than  apte 
to  pricke  nere,  therfore  when  you  knowe  the  nature  of 
bothe  bigge  and,  lytle  you.  mufl  fit  your  bow,  ac 
cording  to  the  occafion  of  your  fhootinge.  In 
flringinge  of  your  bow  (though  this  place  belong  rather 
to  the  handlyng  than  to  the  thyng  it  felfe,  yet  by- 
caufe  the  thynge,  and  the  handlynge  of  the  thynge,  be 
fo  ioyned  together,  I  mufl  nede  fome  tyme  couple 
the  one  wyth  the  other,)  you  mufl  mark  the  fit  length 
of  your  bowe.  For  yf  the  flringe  be  to  fhort,  the 
bending  wyll  gyue,  and  at  the  lafl  flyp  and  fo  put  the 
bowe  in  ieopardye.  Yf  it  be  longe,  the  bendynge 
mufl  nedes  be  in  the  final  of  the  firing,  which  beynge 
fore  twined  mufl  nedes  knap  in  funder  to  ye  diflruc- 
tion  of  manye  good  bowes.  Moreouer  you  mufl  looke 
that  youre  bowe  be  well  nocked  for  fere  the  fharpneffe 
of  the  home  (here  a  funder  the  flrynge.  And  that 
chaunceth  ofte  when  in  bending,  the  firing  hath  but 
one  wap  to  flrengthe  it  wyth  all :  You  mufl  marke 
alfo  to  fet  youre  flringe  flreygte  on,  or  elles  the  one 
ende  mail  wriethe  contrary  to  the  other,  and  fo  breke 
your  bowe.  When  the  flringe  begynnethe  neuer  fo 
lytle  to  were,  trufl  it  not,  but  a  waye  with  it  for  it  is 
an  yll  faued  halpeny  yat  cofles  a  man  a  crowne.  Thus 
you  fe  howe  many  ieopardyes  hangethe  ouer  the  felye 
poore  bowe,  by  reafon  onlye  of  the  flrynge.  As  when 
the  flringe  is  fhorte,  when  it  is  longe,  when  eyther  of 
the  nockes  be  nought,  when  it  hath  but  one  wap,  and 
when  it  taryethe  ouer  longe  on. 

Pfji.  I  fe  wel  it  is   no  meruell,  though  fo  many 
bowes  be  broken. 

Bowes  be  broken  twife  as  many  wayes  befyde 
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thefe.  But  a  gayne  in  ftringynge  youre  bowe,  you 
muft  loke  for  muche  bende  or  lytle  bende  for  they  be 
cleane  contrarye. 

The  lytle  bende  hath  but  one  commoditie,  whyche 
is  in  fhootyng  fafter  and  farther  fhoote,  and  ye  caufe 
therof  is,  bycaufe  the  flrynge  hath  fo  far  a  paffage,  or  it 
parte  wyth  the  fliafte.  The  greate  bende  hath  many 
commodities  :  for  it  maketh  eafyer  fhootynge  the  bowe 
beyng  halfe  drawen  afore.  It  needeth  no  bracer,  for 
the  flrynge  ftoppeth  before  it  come  at  the  arme.  It 
wyl  not  fo  fone  hit  a  mannes  fleue  or  other  geare,  by 
the  fame  reafon  :  It  hurteth  not  the  fhaft  fedder,  as 
the  lowe  bende  doeth.  It  fuffereth  a  man  better  to 
efpye  his  marke.  Therfore  lette  youre  bowe  haue 
good  byg  bend,  a  fhaftemente  and.  ii.  fyngers  at  the 
leaft,  for  thefe  which  I  haue  fpoken  of. 

•|£lji.  The  brafer,  gloue,  and  flrynge,  be  done, 
nowe  you  mufte  come  to  the  bowe,  the  BQW 

chefe  inflrument  of  all. 

5D0X.  Dyuers  countryes  and  tymes  haue  vfed  alwayes 
dyuers  bowes,  and  of  dyuers  faihions. 

Home  bowes  are  vfed  in  fome  places  nowe,  and 
were  vfed  alfo  in  Homerus  dayes,  for  Pan- 
darus  bowe,  the  bed  fhooter  among  al  the 
Troianes,  was  made  of  two  Goete  homes  ioyned  to- 
gyther,  the  lengthe  wherof  fayth  Homer,  was.  xvi  hand- 
bredes,  not  far  differing  from  the  lengthe  of  our  bowes. 

Scripture    maketh   mention    of    braffe 

•t-          t  i  n    i     i  i  Psalm.  17. 

bowes.  Iron  bowes,  and  llyle  bowes,  haue 
bene  of  longe  tyme,  and  alfo  nowe  are  vfed  among 
the  Turkes,  but  yet  they  muft  nedes  be  vnprofitable. 
For  yf  braffe,  yron  or  ftyle,  haue  theyr  owne  ftrength 
and  pith  in  them,  they  be  farre  aboue  mannes  ftrength  : 
yf  they  be  made  meete  for  mannes  ftrengthe,  theyr 
pithe  is  nothyng  worth  to  fhoote  any  moote  wyth  all. 

The  Ethiopians  had  bowes  of  palme  tre,  whiche 
feemed  to  be  very  ftronge,  but  we  haue      Hero  in  poL 
none  experience  of  them.     The  lengthe  of 
them  was.  iiii.  cubites.     The  men  of  Inde  had  theyr 
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bowes  made  of  a  rede,  whiche  was  of  a  great  ftrengthe. 

And  no  maruayle  though  bowe  and  fhaftes  were  made 

thereof,  for  the  redes  be  fo  great  in  Inde,  as  Herodotus 

fayth,  that  of  euery  ioynte  of  a  rede,  a  man 

may  make  a  fyfhers  bote.     Thefe  bowes, 

fayeth  Arrianus  in  Alexanders  lyfe,gaue  fo  great  a  {broke, 

that  no  harneys  or  buckler  though  it  were 

r     n.  i  j          ^.i  n.        J i    v        T>U  Arrianus.  8- 

neuer  fo  ftrong,  could  wythltand  it.     I  he 

length  of  fuche  a  bowe,  was  euen  wyth  the  length  of  hym, 

that  vfed  it.   The  Lycians  vfed  bowes  made 

-  „     ,   .     J,  „  In  Polym. 

of  a  tree,  called  in  Latyn  torrws,  (as  con- 
cernyng  the  name  of  it  in  Englilh,  I  can  foner  proue 
that  other  men  call  it  falfe,  than  I  can  tell  the  right 
name  of  it  my  felfe)  this  wood  is  as  harde  as  home 
and  very  fit  for  fhaftes,  as  mail  be  toulde  after. 
Quid  fheweth  that  Syringa  the  Nymphe, 

,  J        ^     _.        J  ,L  ,    '         Metamor.  i. 

and  one  of  the  maydens  of  Diana,  had  a 

bowe  of  this  wood  whereby  the  poete  meaneth,  that  it 

was  verye  excellent  to  make  bowes  of. 

As  for  brafell,  Elme,  Wych,  and  Afftie,  experience 
doth  proue  them  to  be  but  meane  for  bowes,  and  fo  to 
conclude  Ewe  of  all  other  thynges,  is  that,  wherof 
perfite  fhootyng  woulde  haue  a  bowe  made. 

Thys  woode  as  it  is  nowe  generall  and  common 
amonges  Englylhe  men,  fo  hath  it  continewed  from 
longe  tyme  and  had  in  mooft  price  for  bowes, 
amonges  the  Romaynes,  as  doth  apere  in  this  halfe 
verfe  of  Vyrgill. 

Taxi  torquentur  in  amis.  Virgilius. 

i. 
Ewe  fit  for  a  bowe  to  be  made  on. 

Nowe  as  I  faye,  a  bowe  of  Ewe  mud  be  hadde  for 
perfecle  fhootinge  at  the  prickes ;  whiche  marke,  by- 
caufe  it  is  certayne,  and  moile  certaine  rules  may  be 
gyuen  of  it,  mall  feme  for  our  communication,  at  this 
time.  A  good  bowe  is  know  en,  much  what  as  good 
counfayle  is  knowen,  by  the  ende  and  proofe  of  it, 
and  yet  bothe  a  bowe  and  good  counfell,  maye  be 
made  bothe  better  and  worfe,  by  well  or  vll  handlynge 
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of  them:  as  oftentymes  chaunceth.  And  as  a  man 
both  mufte  and  wyll  take  counfell,  of  a  wyfe  and 
honefle  man,  though  he  fe  not  the  ende  of  it,  fo  muft  a 
fhooter  of  neceflitie,  trufte  an  honeft  and  good  bowyer 
for  a  bowe,  afore  he  knowe  the  proofe  of  it.  And  as  a 
wyfe  man  wyll  take  plentye  of  counfel  afore  hand  what 
foeuer  need,  fo  a  fhooter  fhulde  haue  alwayes.  iii.  or. 
iiii.  bowes,  in  flore,  what  fo  euer  chaunce. 

•Pjjt.  But  if  I  trufte  bowyers  alwayes,  fometyme  I 
am  lyke  to  be  deceyued. 

Cox.  Therefore  mail  I  tell  you  fome  tokens  in  a 
bowe,  that  you  fhal  be  the  feeldomer  deceyued.  If 
you  come  into  a  fhoppe,  and  fynde  a  bowe  that  is 
fmall,  long,  heauy  and  flrong,  lyinge  ft[r]eyght,  not 
windyng,  not  marred  with  knot,  gaule,  wyndefhake, 
wem,  freate  or  pynche,  bye  that  bowe  of  my  warrant. 
The  befte  colour  of  a  bowe  yat  I  fynde,  is  whan  the 
backe  and  the  bellye  in  woorkynge,  be  muche  what 
after  one  maner,  for  fuch  oftentymes  in  wearyng,  do 
proue  lyke  virgin  wax  or  golde,  hauynge  a  fine  longe 
grayne,  euen  from  the  one  ende  of  the  bowe,  to  the 
other:  the  ftiort  graine  although  fuche  proue  well 
fomtyme,  are  for  ye  moft  parte,  very  brittle.  Of  the 
makynge  of  the  bowe,  I  wyll  not  greatly  meddle,  lefle 
I  fhoulde  feeme  to  enter  into  an  other  mannes  occu 
pation,  whyche  I  can  no  fkyll  of.  Yet  I  woulde  defyre 
all  bowyers  to  feafon  theyr  flaues  well,  to  woorke 
them  and  fynke  them  well,  to  giue  them  heetes  con- 
uenient,  and  tyllerynges  plentye.  For  thereby  they 
fhoulde  bothe  get  them  felues  a  good  name,  (And  a 
good  name  encreafeth  a  mannes  profyte  muche)  and 
alfo  do  greate  commodite  to  the  hole  Realme.  If  any 
men  do  offend  in  this  poynte,  I  am  afrayde  they  be  thofe 
iourny  men  whiche  labour  more  fpedily  to  make  manye 
bowes  for  theyr  owne  monye  fake,  than  they  woorke 
dilligently  to  make  good  bowes,  for  the  common  welth 
fake,  not  layinge  before  theyr  eyes,  thys  wyfe  prouerbe. 

Sone  ynough)  if  wet ynough. 
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Whervvyth  euere  honeft  handye  craftes  man  fhuld 
meafure,  as  it  were  wyth  a  rule,  his  worke  withal.  He 
that  is  a  iourney  man,  and  rydeth  vpon  an  other 
mannes  horfe,  yf  he  ryde  an  honefl  pace,  no  manne 
wyll  dyfalowe  hym  :  But  yf  he  make  Pofle  hafle,  bothe 
he  that  oweth  the  horfe,  and  he  peraduenture  alfo  that 
afterwarde  ftial  bye  the  horfe,  may  chaunce  to  curfe  hym. 

Suche  haftineffe  I  am  afrayde,  maye  alfo  be  found 
amonges  fome  of  them,  whych  through  out  ye  Realme 
in  diuerfe  places  worke  ye  kinges  Artillarie  for  war, 
thinkynge  yf  they  get  a  bowe  or  a  fheafe  of  arrowes  to 
fome  fafhion,  they  be  good  ynough  for  bearynge  gere. 
And  thus  that  weapon  whiche  is  the  chiefe  defence  of 
the  Realme,  verye  ofte  doth  lytle  feruyce  to  hym  that 
mould e  vfe  it,  bycaufe  it  is  fo  negligentlye  wrought  of 
him  that  fhuld  make  it,  when  trewlye  I  fuppofe  that 
nether  ye  bowe  can  be  to  good  and  chefe  woode,  nor 
yet  to  well  feafoned  or  truly  made,  wyth  hetynges  and 
tillerynges,  nether  that  fhafte  to  good  wood  or  to 
thorowely  wrought,  with  the  beft  pinion  fedders  that 
can  be  gotten,  wherwith  a  man  fhal  ferue  his  prince, 
defende  his  countrie,  and  faue  hym  felfe  frame  his 
enemye.  And  I  trull  no  man  wyll  be  angrye  wyth 
me  for  fpekynge  thus,  but  thofe  which  finde  them  felfe 
touched  therin:  which  ought  rather  to  be  angrye  wyth 
them  felfe  for  doynge  fo,  than  to  be  mifcontent  wyth 
me  for  faynge  fo.  And  in  no  cafe  they  ought  to  be 
difpleafed  wyth  me,  feinge  this  is  fpoken  alfo  after  that 
forte,  not  for  the  notynge  of  anye  perfon  feuerallye, 
but  for  the  amendynge  of  euerye  one  generallye.  But 
turne  we  agayne  to  knowe  a  good  fhootynge  bowe  for 
oure  purpofe. 

Euerye  bowe  is  made  eyther  of  a  boughe,  of  a  plante 
or  of  the  boole  of  the  tree.  The  boughe  commonlye 
is  verye  knotty,  and  full  of  pinnes,  weak,  of  fmall  pithe, 
and  fone  wyll  folowe  the  ftringe,  and  feldome  werith  to 
any  fayre  coloure,  yet  for  chyldren  and  yonge  beginners 
it  maye  ferue  well  ynoughe.  The  plante  proueth  many 
times  wel,  yf  it  be  of  a  good  and  clene  groweth,  and  for 
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the  pith  of  it  is  quicke  ynoughe  of  caft,  it  wyll  plye  and 
bow  far  afore  it  breake,  as  al  other  yonge  thinges  do. 
The  boole  of  ye  tree  is  clenefl  without  knot  or  pin, 
hauinge  a  fade  and  harde  woode  by  reafonne  of  hys 
full  groweth,  flronge  and  myghtye  of  caft,  and  befl  for 
a  bow,  yf  the  ftaues  be  euen  clouen,  and  be  afterwarde 
wroughte  not  ouer[t]wharte  the  woode,  but  as  the  graine 
and  ftreyght  growyng  of  the  woode  leadethe  a  man,  or 
elles  by  all  reafon  it  mutt  fone  breake,  and  that  in 
many  fhiuers.  This  muft  be  confidered  in  the  roughe 
woode,  and  when  the  bow  ftaues  be  ouerwrought  and 
facioned.  For  in  dreffmg  and  pikynge  it  vp  for  a  bow, 
it  is  to  late  to  loke  for  it.  But  yet  in  thefe  poyntes  as 
I  fayd  before  you  mufle  trufte  an  honeft  bowyer,  to  put  a 
good  bow  in  youre  hand,  fomewhat  lookinge  your  felfe 
to  thofe  tokens  whyche  I  mewed  you.  And  you  mufle 
not  flicke  for  a  grote  or.  xii.  d.  more  than  a  nother  man 
would  giue  yf  it  be  a  good  bowe.  For  a  good  bow  twife 
paide  for  is  better  than  an  ill  bowe  once  broken. 

Thus  a  fhooter  mufle  begyn  not  at  the  makynge 
of  hys  bowe  lyke  a  bower,  but  at  the  byinge  of  hys 
bow  lyke  an  Archere.  And  when  his  bow  is  bought  and 
brought  home,  afore  he  trufte  muche  vpon  it,  let  hym 
trye  and  trym  it  after  thys  forte. 

Take  your  bow  in  to  the  feeld,  mote  in  hym,fmke  hym 
wyth  deade  heauye  fhaftes,  looke  where  he  commethe 
moofl,  prouyde  for  that  place  betymes,lefte  it  pincheand 
fo  freate  ;  when  you  hauethus  (hot  in  him,andperceyued 
good  fhootynge  woode  in  hym,  you  muft  haue  hym 
agayne  to  a  good  cunnynge,  and  truflie  woorkeman, 
whyche  (hall  cut  hym  fhorter,  and  pike  hym  and  dreffe 
hym  fytter,  make  hym  comme  rounde  compace  euery 
where,  and  whippyng  at  the  endes,  but  with  difcretion, 
left  he  whyp  in  funder  or  els  freete,  foner  than  he  is  ware 
of,  he  muft  alfo  lay  hym  ftreght,  if  he  be  cafte  or  other- 
wife  nede  require,'  and  if  he  be  flatte  made,  gather  hym 
rounde,  and  fo  (hall  he  bothe  (hoote  the  fafler,  for  farre 
(hootynge,  and  alfo  the  furer  for  nere  pryckynge. 

•JPjjU  What  yf  I  come  into  a  fhoppe,  and  fpye  out 
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a  bow,  which  fhal  both  than  pleafe  me  very  wel  whan 
I  by  him,  and  be  alfo  very  fit  and  meete  for  me  whan 
I  fhoote  in  hym :  fo  that  he  be  both  weake  ynoughe 
for  eafye  (hootynge,  and  alfo  quycke  and  fpedye 
ynoughe  for  farre  cailynge,  than  I  woulde  thynke  I 
fhall  nede  no  more  bufmeffe  wyth  him,  but  be  con- 
tente  wyth  hym,  and  vfe  hym  well  ynoughe,  and  fo  by 
that  meanes,  auoyde  bothe  greate  trouble,  and  alfo 
fome  coft  whiche  you  cunnynge  archers  very  often 
put  your  felues  vnto,  beynge  verye  Englyfhe  men,  neuer 
ceafynge  piddelynge  about  your  bowe  and  (haftes 
whan  they  be  well,  but  eyther  with  (hortyng  and  pik- 
ynge  your  bowes,  or  els  with  newe  fetheryng,  peec- 
ynge  and  headinge  your  maftes,  can  neuer  haue  done 
vntyll  they  be  ftarke  nought. 

2T0I.  Wel  Philologe,  furelye  if  I  haue  any  Judge 
ment  at  all  in  (hootyng,  it  is  no  very  great  good  token  in 
a  bowe,  whereof  nothyng  whan  it  is  newe  and  freffhe, 
nede  be  cutte  away,  euen  as  Cicero  fayeth  of  a  yonge 
mannes  wit  and  ftyle,  which  you  knowe  better  than 
I.  For  euerye  newe  thynge  mufte  alwayes  haue  more 
than  it  neadeth,  or  elles  it  wyll  not  waxe  better  and 
better,  but  euer  decaye,  and  be  worfe  and  worfe. 
Newe  ale  if  it  runne  not  ouer  the  barrell  whan  it  is 
newe  tunned,  wil  fone  leafe  his  pith,  and  his  head 
afore  he  be  longe  drawen  on. 

And  lyke  wyfe  as  that  colte  whyche  at  the  fyrfle 
takynge  vp,  nedeth  lytle  breakyng  and  handlyng,  but 
is  fitte  and  gentle  ynoughe  for  the  faddle,  feeldome 
or  neuer  proueth  well,  euen  fo  that  bowe  whyche 
at  the  fyrfte  byinge,  wythout  any  more  proofe  and  trim- 
mynge,  is  fit  and  eafie  to  fhoote  in,  (hall  neyther  be 
profitable  to  lafte  longe  nor  yet  pleafaunt  to  fhoote 
well.  And  therfore  as  a  younge  horfe  full  of  corage, 
wyth  handlynge  and  breakinge,  is  brought  vnto  a  fure 
pace  and  goynge,  fo  (hall  a  newe  bowe  freffhe  and 
quicke  of  cafle,  by  fmkyng  and  cuttyng,  be  brought  to 
a  (ledfaft  (hootyng.  And  an  eafie  and  gentle  bow 
whan  it  is  newe,  is  not  muche  vnlyke  a  fofte  fpirited 
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boye  when  he  is  younge.  But  yet  as  of  an  vnrulie 
boye  with  right  handlyng,  proueth  ofteneft  of  al  a 
well  ordered  man  ;  fo  of  an  vnfit  and  flaffyih  bow 
with  good  trimming,  mufte  nedes  folowe  alwayes  a 
fledfaft  fhotynge  bowe. 

And  fuche  a  perfite  bowe,  whiche  neuer  wyll  de- 
ceyue  a  man,  excepte  a  man  deceyue  it,  muft  be  had 
for  that  perfecleende,  whycheyou  looke  for  infhootirige. 

•Pfjt.  Well  Toxophile,  I  fee  wel  you  be  cunninger 
in  this  gere  than  I  :  but  put  cafe  that  I  haue  thre 
or  fower  fuche  good  bowes,  pyked  and  dreffed,  as 
you  nowe  fpeke  of,  yet  I  do  remembre  yat  manye 
learned  men  do  faye,  that  it  is  eafier  to  gette  a  good 
thynge,  than  to  faue  and  keepe  a  good  thyng,  wherfore 
if  you  can  teache  me  as  concernyng  that  poynte,  you 
haue  fatiffyed  me  plentifullye  as  concernynge  a  bowe. 

2T0I*  Trulye  it  was  the  nexte  thyng  that  I  woulde 
haue  come  vnto,  for  fo  the  matter  laye. 

Whan  you  haue  broughte  youre  bowe  to  fuche  a 
poynte,  as  I  fpake  of,  than  you  muft  haue  an  herden  or 
wullen  cloth  waxed,  wherwith  euery  day  you  muft  rubbe 
and  chafe  your  bowe,  tyll  it  fhyne  and  glytter  withall. 
Whyche  thynge  mail  caufe  it  bothe  to  be  cleane,  well 
fauoured,  goodlye  of  coloure,  and  mall  alfo  bryng  as  it 
were  a  crufte,  ouer  it,  that  is  to  fay,  mail  make  it 
euery  where  on  the  outfyde,  fo  flyppery  and  harde, 
that  neyther  any  weete  or  wether  can  enter  to  hurte 
it,  nor  yet  any  freat  or  pynche,  be  able  to  byte  vpon 
it  :  but  that  you  mal  do  it  great  wrong  before  you 
breake  it.  This  mufl  be  done  oftentimes  but  fpe- 
cially  when  you  come  from  fhootynge. 

Beware  alfo  whan  you  fhoote,  of  youre  fhaft  hedes, 
dagger,  knyues,  or  agglettes,  left  they  race  your  bowe, 
a  thing  as  I  fayde  before,  bothe  vnfemely  to  looke  on, 
and  alfo  daungerous  for  freates.  Take  hede  alfo  of 
miftie  and  dankyfhe  dayes,  whiche  fhal  hurte  a  bowe, 
more  than  any  rayne.  For  then  you  mufte  eyther 
alway  rub  it,  or  els  leaue  fhootynge. 

Your  bowecafe  (this  I  dyd  not  promife  to  fpeake  of, 
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bycaufe  it  is  without  the  nature  of  flioot- 

i       T    /i        i  j  11  0.1-  Bowcase. 

ynge,  or  els  I  moulde  truble  me  wyth 
other  thinges  infinite  more  :  yetfeing  it  is  a  fauegarde 
for  the  bowe,  fomethynge  I  wyll  faye  of  it)  youre  bowe- 
cafe  I  faye,  yf  you  ryde  forth,  mufte  neyther  be  to 
wyde  for  youre  bowes,  for  fo  mall  one  clap  vpon  an 
other,  and  hurt  them,  nor  yet  fo  ftrayte  that  fcarfe  they 
can  be  thrufl  in,  for  that  woulde  laye  them  on  fyde 
and  wynde  them.  A  bowecafe  of  ledder,  is  not  the 
beft,  for  that  is  ofttymes  moyfte  which  hurteth  the 
bowes  very  much.  Therfore  I  haue  fene  good  fhooters 
which  would  haue  for  euerye  bowe,  a  fere  cafe  made 
of  wollen  clothe,  and  than  you  maye  putte.  iii.  or.  iiii. 
of  them  fo  cafed,  into  a  ledder  cafe  if  you  wyll.  This 
wollen  cafe  mall  bothe  kepe  them  in  funder,  and  alfo 
wylle  kepe  a  bowe  in  his  full  flrengthe,  that  it  neuer 
gyue  for  any  wether.  At  home  thefe  wood  cafes  be 
verye  good  for  bowes  to  Hand  in.  But  take  hede  yat 
youre  bowe  ftande  not  to  nere  a  ftone  wall,  for  that 
wyll  make  hym  moyfte  and  weke,  nor  yet  to  nere  any 
fier  for  that  wyll  make  him  fhorte  and  brittle.  And 
thus  muche  as  concernyng  the  fauyng  and  keping  of 
our  bowe ;  nowe  you  mail  heare  what  thynges  ye  mull 
auoyde,  for  feare  of  breakyng  your  bowe. 

A  fhooter  chaunfeth  to  breake  his  bowe  commonly, 
iiii.  wayes,  by  the  ftrynge,  by  the  fhafte,  by  draw- 
yng  to  far,  and  by  freates ;  By  the  ftryr.g  as  I  fayde 
afore,  whan  the  ftrynge  is  eyther  to  fhorte,  to  long, 
not  furely  put  on,  wyth  one  wap,  or  put  croked  on,  or 
fhorne  in  fundre  wyth  an  euell  nocke,  or  fuffered  to 
tarye  ouer  longe  on.  Whan  the  ftryng  fayles  the  bowe 
mufte  nedes  breake,  and  fpecially  in  the  myddes ; 
becaufe  bothe  the  endes  haue  nothyng  to  ftop  them ; 
but  whippes  fo  far  backe,  that  the  belly  muft  nedes 
violentlye  rife  vp,  the  whyche  you  fliall  well  perceyue 
in  bendyng  of  a  bowe  backward.  Therfore  a  bowe 
that  folovveth  the  ftrynge  is  leaft  hurt  with  breakyng  of 
ftrynges.  By  the  fhafte  a  bowe  is  broken  ether  when 
it  is  to  fhort,  and  fo  you  fet  it  in  your  bow  or  when 
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the  nocke  breakes  for  lytleneffe,  or  when  the  ftrynge 
flyppes  wythoute  the  nocke  for  wydeneffe,  than  you 
poule  it  to  your  eare  and  lettes  it  go,  which  muft 
nedes  breake  the  fhafte  at  the  leafte,  and  putte  ftringe 
and  bowe  and  al  in  ieopardy,  bycaufe  the  flrength  of  the 
bowe  hath  nothynge  in  it  to  Hop  the  violence  of  it. 

Thys  kynde  of  breakynge  is  moofte  periloufe  for  the 
{landers  by,  for  in  fuch  a  cafe  you  fhall  fe  fometyme 
the  ende  of  a  bow  flye  a  hoole  fcore  from  a  man,  and 
that  mooft  commonly,  as  I  haue  marked  oft  the  vpper 
ende  of  the  bowe.  The  bowe  is  drawne  to  far.  ii. 
wayes.  Eyther  when  you  take  a  longer  fhafte  then 
your  owne,  or  els  when  you  fhyfte  your  hand  to  low  or 
to  hye  for  ihootynge  far.  Thys  waye  pouleth  the  backe 
in  funder,  and  then  the  bowe  fleethe  in  manye  peces. 

So  when  you  fe  a  bowe  broken,  hauynge  the  bellye 
rifen  vp  both  wayes  or  tone,  the  flringe  brake  it. 
When  it  is  broken  in  twoo  peces  in  a  maner  euen  of  and 
fpecyallye  in  the  vpper  ende,  the  fhafte  nocke  brake  it. 

When  the  backe  is  pouled  a  funder  in  manye  peeces 
to  farre  drawynge,  brake  it. 

Thefe  tokens  eyther  alwayes  be  trewe  or  els  verye 
feldome  myffe. 

The  fourthe  thyng  that  breketh  a  bow  is  fretes, 
whych  make  a  bowe  redye  and  apte  to  Freates 

breake  by  any  of  the.  iii.  wayes  afore 
fayde.  Freetes  be  in  a  fhaft  as  well  as  in  a  bowe, 
and  they  be  muche  lyke  a  Canker,  crepynge  and  en- 
creafynge  in  thofe  places  in  a  bowe,  whyche  be 
weaker  then  other.  And  for  thys  purpofe  muft  your 
bowe  be  well  trymmed  and  piked  of  a  conning  man 
that  it  may  come  rounde  in  trew  compaffe  euery 
where.  For  freetes  you  muft  beware,  yf  youre  bow 
haue  a  knot  in  the  backe,  left  the  places  whyche  be 
nexte  it,  be  not  alowed  ftrong  ynoughe  to  bere  with 
the  knotte,  or  elles  the  ftronge  knotte  fhall  freate  the 
weake  places  nexte  it.  Freates  be  fyrft  litle  pinchefe, 
the  whych  when  you  perceaue,  pike  the  places  about 
the  pinches,  to  make  them  fomewhat  weker,  and  as 
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well  commynge  as  where  it  pinched,  and  fo  the  pinches 
fhall  dye,  and  neuer  encreafe  farther  in  to  great  freates. 

Freates  begynne  many  tymes  in  a  pin,  for  there  the 
good  woode  is  corrupted,  that  it  mufte  nedes  be  weke, 
and  bycaufe  it  is  weake,  therfore  it  freates. 

Good  bowyers  therfore  do  rayfe  euery  pyn  and 
alowe  it  moore  woode  for  feare  of  freatynge. 

Agayne  bowes  moofl  commonlye  freate  vnder  the 
hande,  not  fo  muche  as  fome  men  fuppofe  for  the 
moiflneffe  of  the  hande,  as  for  the  heete  of  the  hand  : 
the  nature  of  heate  fayeth  Ariflotle  is  to  lowfe,  and  not 
to  knyt  fail,  and  the  more  lowfer  the  more  weaker,  the 
weaker,  the  redier  to  freate. 

A  bowe  is  not  well  made,  whych  hath  not  wood 
plentye  in  the  hande.  For  yf  the  endes  of  the  bowe 
be  flaffyfhe,  or  a  mans  hande  any  thynge  hoote  the 
bellye  mufl  nedes  fone  frete.  Remedie  for  fretes  to 
any  purpofe  I  neuer  hard  tell  of  any,  but  onelye  to 
make  the  freated  place  as  flronge  or  ftronger  then  any 
other.  To  fill  vp  the  freate  with  lytle  fheuers  of  a  quill 
and  glewe  (as  fome  fay  wyll  do  wel)  by  reafon  mufl  be 
ftarke  nought. 

For,  put  cafe  the  freete  dyd  ceafe  then,  yet  the  caufe 
which  made  it  freate  a  fore  (and  that  is  weakeneffe  of 
the  place)  bicaufe  it  is  not  taken  away  mufl  nedes 
make  it  freate  agayne.  As  for  cuttyng  out  of  freates 
wythe  all  maner  of  pecynge  of  bowes  I  wyll  cleane  ex 
clude  from  perfite  fhootynge.  For  peced  bowes  be 
muche  lyke  owlde  houfen,  whyche  be  more  chargeable 
to  repayre,  than  commodioufe  to  dwell  in.  Agayne 
to  fwadle  a  bowe  much  about  wyth  bandes,  verye 
feldome  dothe  anye  good,  excepte  it  be  to  kepe  downe 
a  fpel  in  the  backe,  otherwyfe  bandes  eyther  nede  not 
when  the  bow  is  any  thinge  worthe,  or  els  boote  not 
when  it  is  marde  and  pail  bed.  And  although  I 
knowe  meane  and  poore  fhooters,  wyll  vfe  peced  and 
banded  bowes  fometyme  bycaufe  they  are  not  able  to 
get  better  when  they  woulde,  yet  I  am  fure  yf  they 
confyder  it  well,  they  mail  fynde  it,  bothe  leffe  charge 
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and  more  pleafure  to  ware  at  any  tyme  a  couple  of 
fhyllynges  of  a  new  bowe  than  to  beflowe.  x.  d.  of 
peacynge  an  olde  bowe.  For  better  is  coile  vpon 
fomewhat  worth,  than  fpence  vpon  nothing  worth. 
And  thys  I  fpeke  alfo  bycaufe  you  woulde  haue  me 
referre  all  to  perfitneffe  in  fhootynge. 

Moreouer  there  is  an  other  thynge,  whyche  wyl  fone 
caufe  a  bowe  be  broken  by  one  of  the.  iii.  wayes 
whych  be  firft  fpoken  of,  and  that  is  fhotyng  in  winter, 
when  there  is  any  frofte.  Frofte  is  wherefoeuer  is  any 
waterifh  humour,  as  is  in  al  woodes,  ey  ther  more  or  leffe, 
and  you  knowe  that  al  thynges  frofen  and  Ifie,  wyl 
rather  breke  than  bende.  Yet  if  a  man  mufl  nedes 
Ihoote  at  any  fuche  tyme,  lette  hym  take  hys  bowe, 
and  brynge  it  to  the  fyer,  and  there  by  litle  and  litle, 
rubbe  and  chafe  it  with  a  waxed  clothe,  whiche  mail 
bring  it  to  that  poynt,  yat  he  maye  mote  fafelye  ynough 
in  it.  This  rubbyng  with  waxe,  as  I  fayde  before,  is 
a  great  fuccour,  agaynfl  all  wete  and  moyflneffe. 

In  the  fyeldes  alfo,  in  goyng  betwyxt  the  pricks 
eyther  wyth  your  hande,  or  elles  wyth  a  clothe  you 
mufte  keepe  your  bowe  in  fuche  a  temper.  And  thus 
muche  as  concernynge  youre  bowe,  howe  fyrfte  to 
knowe  what  wood  is  befl  for  a  bowe,  than  to  chofe 
a  bowe,  after  to  trim  a  bowe,  agayne  to  keepe  it  in 
goodneffe,  lafte  of  al,  howe  to  faue  it  from  al  harm 
and  euylneffe. 

And  although  many  men  can  faye  more  of  a  bow 
yet  I  trull  thefe  thynges  be  true,  and  almofle  fufficient 
for  the  knowlege  of  a  perfecte  bowe. 

:|]3fji.  Surelye  I  beleue  fo,  and  yet  I  coulde  haue 
hearde  you  talke  longer  on  it  :  althogh  I  can  not  fe, 
what  maye  be  fayd  more  of  it.  Therfore  excepte  you 
wyll  paufe  a  whyle,  you  may  go  forwarde  to  a  fhafte. 

2Tox,  What  fhaftes  were  made  of,  in  oulde  tyme 
authours  do  not  fo  manifeftlye  (hewe,  as 

TT          ,  ,,         11          -I  Hero,  eutep. 

of  bowes.    Herodotus  doth  tel,  that  in  the 

flood  of  Nilus,  ther  was  a  beaft,  called  a  water  horfe, 

of  whofe  fkinne  after  it  was  dried,  the  Egyptians  made 
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lhaftes,  and  dartes  on.  The  tree  called  Sen.  HiPP. 
Cornus  was  fo  common  to  make  maftes  of,  that  in  good 
authours  of  ye  latyn  tongue,  Cornus  is  taken  for  a  fhafte, 
as  in  Seneca,  and  that  place  of  Virgill,  virg.  end.  9. 

Volat  Itala  Cornus. 

Yet  of  all  thynges  that  euer  I  warked  of  olde  authours, 
either  greke  or  latin,  for  maftes  to  be  made  of,  there 
is  nothing  fo  common  as  reedes.     Herodotus  in  def- 
cribynge  the  mightie  hooft  of  Xerxes  doth 
tell  that  thre  great  contries  vfed  maftes 
made  of  a  rede,  the  Aethiopians,  the  Lycians  (whofe 
maftes  lacked  fethers,  where  at  I  maruayle  mofte  of 
all)  and  the  men  of  Inde.     The  maftes  in 
Inde  were  verye  longe,  a  yarde  and  an       Amanus.s. 
halfe,  as  Arrianus   doth  faye,    or   at   the 
leafl  a  yarde.  as  Q.  Curtius  doth  faye,  and 
therfore  they  gaue  ye  greater  ftrype,  but  yet  bycaufe 
they  were  fo  long,  they  were  the  more  vnhanfome,  and 
leffe  profitable  to  the  men  of  Inde,  as  Curtius  doeth  tell. 

In  Crete  and  Italic,  they  vfed  to  haue  their  maftes 
of  rede  alfo.  The  beft  reede  for  maftes  grewe  in 
Inde,  and  in  Rhenus  a  flood  of  Italy.  piin.  16. 36. 

But  bycaufe  fuche  maftes  be  neyther 
eafie  for  Englifhe  men  to  get,  and  yf  they  were  gotten 
fcarfe  profitable  for  them  to  vfe,  I  wyll  lette  them 
paffe,  and  fpeake  of  thofe  maftes  whyche  Englyfh 
men  at  this  daye  mofte  commonly  do  approue  and 
allowe. 

A  fhaft  hath  three  principall  partes,  the  ftele,  the 
fethers,  and  the  head :  whereof  euerye  one  mufte  be 
feuerallye  fpoken  of. 

CI  Steles  be  made  of  dyuerfe  woodes.  as. 

Brafell. 

Turkic  wood. 

Fufticke. 

Sugerchefte. 

Hardbeame. 

Byrche. 
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Afflie. 

Ooke. 

Semis  tree. 

Hulder. 

Blackthorne. 

Beche. 

Elder. 

Afpe. 

Salow. 

Thefe  wooddes  as  they  be  moft  commonly  vfed,  fo 
they  be  moofte  fit  to  be  vfed  :  yet  fome  one  fytter 
then  an  other  for  diuers  mennes  fhotinge,  as  malbe 
toulde  afterwarde.  And  in  this  pointe  as  in  a  bowe 
you  mufte  trufle  an  honeft  fletcher.  Neuertheleffe  al 
thoughe  I  can  not  teache  you  to  make  a  bowe  or  a 
fhafte,  whiche  belongeth  to  a  bowyer  and  a  fletcher  to 
comme  to  theyr  lyuyng,  yet  wyll  I  fhewe  you  fome 
tokens  to  knowe  a  bowe  and  a  fhafte,  whiche  per- 
tayneth  to  an  Archer  to  come  to  good  Ihootynge. 

A  ftele  mufte  be  well  feafoned  for  Caflinge,  and  it 
muft  be  made  as  the  grayne  lieth  and  as  it  groweth  or 
els  it  wyl  neuer  flye  clene,  as  clothe  cut  ouertwhart  and 
agaynfle  the  wulle,  can  neuer  hoofe  a  manne  cleane. 
A  knottye  ftele  maye  be  fuffered  in  a  bygge  fhafte, 
but  for  a  lytle  fhafte  it  is  nothynge  fit,  bothe  bycaufe  it 
wyll  neuer  flye  far,  and  befydes  that  it  is  euer  in 
danger  of  breakynge.  it  flieth  not  far  bycaufe  the 
ftrengthe  of  the  fhoote  is  hindred  and  flopped  at  the 
knotte,  euen  as  a  ftone  call  in  to  a  plaine  euen  ftil 
water,  wyll  make  the  water  moue  a  greate  fpace,  yet 
yf  there  be  any  whirlynge  plat  in  the  water,  the 
mouynge  ceafethe  when  it  commethe  at  the  whyrlynge 
plat,  whyche  is  not  muche  vnlyke  a  knotte  in  a  fhafte 
yf  it  be  confidered  wel.  So  euery  thyng  as  it  is  plaine 
and  ftreight  of  hys  owne  nature  fo  is  it  ntteft  for  far 
mouynge.  Therfore  a  ftele  whyche  is  harde  to  ftande 
in  a  bowe,  without  knotte,  and  ftreighte  (I  meane  not 
artificiallye  ftreyghte  as  the  fletcher  dothe  make  it,  but 
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naturally  ftreight  as  it  groweth  in  the  wood)  is  befl  to 
make  a  (haft  of,  eyther  to  go  cleane,fly  far  or  (land  furely 
in  any  wedder.  Now  ho  we  big,  how  (mail,  how  heuye, 
how  lyght,  how  longe,  how  (hort,  a  (hafte  (houlde  be  par- 
ticularlye  for  euerye  man  (feynge  we  mud  taulke  of  the 
generall  nature  offhootyng)  can  not  be  toulde  no  more 
than  you  Rhethoricians  can  appoynt  any  one  kynde  of 
wordes,  of  fentences,  of  fygures  fyt  for  euery  matter, 
but  euen  as  the  man  and  the  matter  requyreth  fo  the 
fytteft  to  be  vfed.  Therfore  as  concernynge  thofe 
contraryes  in  a  (hafte,  euery  man  mufte  auoyde  them 
and  draw  to  the  meane  of  them,  whyche  meane  is 
bed  in  al  thynges.  Yet  yf  a  man  happen  to  offende 
in  any  of  the  extremes  it  is  better  to  offend  in  want 
and  fcantneffe,  than  in  to  muche  and  outragioufe 
exceedynge.  As  it  is  better  to  haue  a  (hafte  a  lytle  to 
(horte  than  ouer  longe,  fomewhat  to  lyght,  than  ouer 
lumpyffhe,  a  lytle  to  fmall,  than  a  greate  deale  to  big, 
whiche  thyng  is  not  onely  trewlye  fayde  in  (hootynge, 
but  in  all  other  thynges  that  euer  man  goeth  aboute, 
as  in  eatynge,  taulkynge,  and  all  other  thynges  lyke, 
whych  matter  was  onfe  excellentlye  difputed  vpon,  in 
the  Scooles,  you  knowe  when. 

And  to  offend,  in  thefe  contraryes  commeth  much 
yf  men  take  not  hede,  throughe  the  kynd  of  wood, 
wherof  the  (haft  is  made  :  Ffor  fome  wood  belonges 
to  ye  excedyng  part,  fome  to  ye  fcant  part,  fome  to 
ye  mean-e,  as  Brafell,  Turkiewood,  Fufticke,  Sugar 
chefle,  and  fuch  lyke,  make  deade,  heuy  lumpifh, 
hobblyng  (haftes.  Againe  Hulder,  black  thorne,  Serues 
tree,  Beche,  Elder,  Afpe,  and  Salowe,  eyther  for  theyr 
wekenes  or  lyghteneffe,  make  holow,  flarting,  (ludding, 
gaddynge  (haftes.  But  Birche,  Hardbeme,  fome 
Ooke,  and  fome  Affhe,  beynge  bothe  (Ironge  ynoughe 
to  (lande  in  a  bowe,  and  alfo  lyght  ynoughe  to 
flye  far,  are  befl  for  a  meane,  whiche  is  to  be 
foughte  oute  in  euery  thinge.  And  althoughe  I  knowe 
that  fome  men  (hoote  fo  (Ironge,  that  the  deade 
woodes  be  lyghte  ynoughe  for  them,  and  other  fome 
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fo  weeke,  that  the  lowfe  woodes  be  lykewyfe  for  them 
bigge  ynoughe  yet  generally  for  the  mooft  parte  of 
men,  the  meane  is  the  beft.  And  fo  to  conclude 
that,  is  alwayes  befte  for  a  man,  whiche  is  metefl  for 
him.  Thus  no  wood  of  his  owne  nature,  is  eyther  to 
lyght  or  to  heuy,  but  as  the  fhooter  is  him  felfe  whyche 
dothe  vfe  it.  For  that  fhafte  whiche  one  yeare  for  a 
man  is  to  lyghte  and  fcucldinge,  for  the  fame  felfe 
man  the  next  yeare  may  chaunce  be  to  heuy  and 
hobblynge.  Therfore  can  not  I  expreffe,  excepte 
generally,  what  is  beft  wood  for  a  fhaft,  but  let  euery 
man  when  he  knoweth  his  owne  flrength  and  the 
nature  of  euery  wood,  prouyde  and  fyt  himfelfe  there 
after.  Yet  as  concerning  meaffe  Arroufe  for  war  (as 
I  fuppofe)  it  were  better  to  make  them  of  good  Afflie, 
and  not  of  Afpe,  as  they  be  now  a  dayes.  For  of  all 
other  woodes  that  euer  I  proued  Affhe  being  big  is 
fwifteft  and  agayne  heuy  to  giue  a  greate  ftripe  with 
all,  whyche  Afpe  mail  not  doo.  What  heuynes  doth 
in  a  ftripe  euery  man  by  experience  can  tell,  therfore 
Affhe  being  both  fwyfter  and  heuier  is  more  fit  for 
iheafe  Arroes  then  Afpe,  and  thus  muche  for  the  beft 
wood  for  fhaftes. 

Agayne  lykewyfe  as  no  one  wood  can  be  greatlye 
meet  for  all  kynde  of  fhaftes,  no  more  can  one  facion 
of  the  ftele  be  fit  for  euery  fhooter.  For  thofe  that 
be  lytle  brefted  and  big  toward  the  hede  called  by 
theyr  lykeneffe  taperfafhion,  refhe  growne,  and  of  fome 
merrye  fellowes  bobtayles,  be  fit  for  them  whiche 
mote  vnder  hande  bycaufe  they  fhoote  wyth  a  fofte 
lowfe,  and  ftreffes  not  a  fhaft  muche  in  the  brefte 
where  the  weyghte  of  the  bowe  lyethe  as  you  maye 
perceyue  by  the  werynge  of  euery  fhafte. 

Agayne  the  bygge  brefted  fhafte  is  fytte  for  hym, 
which  moteth  right  afore  him,  or  els  the  breft  being 
weke  fhoulde  neuer  wythftande  that  ftrong  piththy 
kynde  of  fhootynge,  thus  the  vnderhande  muft  haue  a 
fmall  brefte,  to  go  cleane  awaye  oute  of  the  bowe,  the 
forehande  mufte  haue  a  bigge  brefte  to  bere  the 
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great  myghte  of  the  bowe.  The  fhafte  mufl  be  made 
rounde  nothynge  flat  wyth  out  gal  or  wemme,  for  thys 
purpofe.  For  bycaufe  roundneffe  (whether  you  take 
example  in  heauen  or  in  earthe)  is  fitteft  fhappe  and 
forme  both  for  faft  mouing  and  alfo  for  fone  percynge 
of  any  thynge.  And  therfore  Ariftotle  fay  the  that 
nature  hath  made  the  raine  to  be  round,  bycaufe  it 
fhoulde  the  eafelyer  enter  throughe  the  ayre. 

The  nocke  of  the  fhafte  is  dyuerily  made,  for  fome  be 
greate  and  full,  fome  hanfome  and  lytle,  fome  wyde, 
fome  narow,  fome  depe,  fome  fhalowe,  fome  round, 
fome  longe,  fome  wyth  one  nocke,  fome  wyth  a 
double  nocke,  wherof  euery  one  hathe  hys  propertye. 

The  greate  and  full  nocke,  maye  be  well  felte,  and 
many  wayes  they  faue  a  fhafte  from  brekynge.  The 
hanfome  and  lytle  nocke  wyll  go  clene  awaye  frome 
the  hand,  the  wyde  nocke  is  noughte,  both  for 
breakyng  of  the  fhafte  and  alfo  for  foden  ilyppynge 
oute  of  the  ftrynge  when  the  narrowe  nocke  doth 
auoyde  bothe  thofe  harmes.  The  depe  and  longe 
nocke  is  good  in  warre  for  fure  kepyng  in  of  the 
ftrynge.  The  fhalow,  and  rownde  nocke  is  beft  for 
our  purpofe  in  prickyng  for  cleane  delyueraunce  of  a 
fhoote.  And  double  nockyng  is  vfed  for  double 
fuerty  of  the  ihaft.  And  thus  far  as  concernynge  a 
hoole  flele. 

Peecynge  of  a  fhafte  with  brafell  and  holie,  or 
other  heauy  woodes,  is  to  make  the  ende  compaffe 
heauy  with  the  fethers  in  fiiyng,  for  the  ftedfafter 
fhotyng.  For  if  the  ende  were  plumpe  heauy  wyth 
lead  and  the  wood  nexte  it  lyghte,  the  head  ende 
woulde  euer  be  downwardes,  and  neuer  flye  ftrayght. 

Two  poyntes  in  peecing  be  ynough,  left  the  moyftnes 
of  the  earthe  enter  to  moche  into  the  peecinge,  and  fo 
leufe  the  glue.  Therefore  many  poyntes  be  more 
pleafaunt  to  the  eye,  than  profitable  for  the  vfe. 

Summe  vfe  to  peece  theyr  fhaftes  in  the  nocke  wyth 
brafel,  or  holye,  to  counterwey,  with  the  head,  and  I 
haue  fene  fumme  for  the  fame  purpofe,  bore  an  hole  a 
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lytle  bineth  the  nocke,  and  put  leade  in  it.  But  yet 
none  of  thefe  wayes  be  anye  thing  needful  at  al,  for  ye 
nature  of  a  fether  in  flying,  if  a  man  marke  it  wel,  is 
able  to  bear  vp  a  wonderful  weyght  :  and  I  thinke 
fuche  peecing  came  vp  firft,  thus  :  whan  a  good 
Archer  hath  broken  a  good  fliafte,  in  the  fethers,  and 
for  the  fantafie  he  hath  had  to  it,  he  is  lothe  to  leefe 
it,  and  therfore  doeth  he  peece  it.  And  than  by  and 
by  other  eyther  bycaufe  it  is  gaye,  or  elles  becaufe 
they  wyll  haue  a  fliafte  lyke  a  good  archer,  cutteth 
theyre  hole  fliaftes,  and  peeceth  them  agayne  :  A 
thynge  by  my  iudgement,  more  coftlye  than  nedefull. 

And  thus  haue  you  heard  what  wood,  what  faffhion, 
what  nockynge,  what  peecyngeaftele  mufle  haue  :  No  we 
foloweth  the  fetherynge. 

Pfji.  I  woulde  neuer  haue  thought  you  could  haue 
fayd  halfe  fo  muche  of  a  flele,  and  I  thynke  as  con- 
cernyng  the  litle  fether  and  the  playne  head,  there  is 
but  lytle  to  faye. 

2Tcx.  Lytle,  yes  trulye  :  for  there  is  no  one  thing, 
in  al  flioting,  fo  moche  to  be  loked  on  as  the  fether. 
For  fyrfle  a  queflion  maye  be  alked,  whether  any  other 
thing  befyde  a  fether,  be  fit  for  a  fliaft  or  no  ?  if  a 
fether  onelye  be  fit,  whether  a  goofe  fether  onely, 
or  no  ?  yf  a  goofe  fether  be  bell,  then  whether 
there  be  any  difference,  as  concernynge  the  fether 
of  an  oulde  goofe,  and  a  yonge  goofe  :  a  gander, 
or  a  goofe  :  a  fennye  goofe,  or  an  vplandifh  goofe. 
Againe  which  is  beft  fether  in  any  goofe,  the  ryght 
wing  or  the  left  wing,  the  pinion  fether,  or  any  other 
fether  :  a  whyte,  blacke,  or  greye  fether  ?  Thirdly,  in 
fettyng  on  of  your  fether,  whether  it  be  pared  or 
drawen  with  a  thicke  rybbe,  or  a  thinne  rybbe  (the 
rybbe  is  ye  hard  quill  whiche  deuydeth  the  fether)  a 
long  fether  better  or  a  fliorte,  fet  on  nere  the  nocke, 
or  farre  from  the  nocke,  fet  on  flreight,  or  fom  what 
bowyng  ?  and  whether  one  or  two  fethers  runne  on  the 
bowe.  Fourthly  in  couling  or  fheryng,  whether  high 
or  lowe,  whether  fomewhat  fwyne  backed  (I  mufle  vfe 
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fhoters  wordes)  or  fadle  backed,  whether  rounde,  or 
fquare  fhorne  ?  And  whether  a  fliaft  at  any  tyme  ought 
to  be  plucked,  and  how  to  be  plucked. 

•(jjjji.  Surely  Toxophile,  I  thynke  manye  fletchers 
(although  daylye  they  haue  thefe  thinges  in  vre)  if 
they  were  afked  fodeynly,  what  they  coulde  faye  of  a 
fether,  they  could  not  faye  fo  moch.  But  I  praye  you 
let  me  heare  you  more  at  large,  expreffe  thofe  thynges 
in  a  fether,  the  whiche  you  packed  vp  in  fo  narrowe  a 
rowme.  And  fyrft  whether  any  other  thyng  may  be 
vfed  for  a  fether  or  not. 

&OI.  That  was  ye  fyrfle  poynte  in  dede,  and 
bycaufe  there  foloweth  many  after,  I  wyll  hye  apace 
ouer  them,  as  one  that  had  manye  a  myle  to  ride. 
Shaftes  to  haue  had  alwayes  fethers  Plinius  pi.  16. 36. 
in  Latin,  and  lulius  Pollux  in  Greke,  do  I.  Pol  1. 10. 
playnlye  fhewe,  yet  onely  the  Lycians  I  Her-  Poiym. 
reade  in  Herodotus  to  haue  vfed  fhaftes  without 
fedders.  Onelye  a  fedder  is  fit  for  a  fhafte  for.  ii. 
caufes,  fyrfte  bycaufe  it  is  leathe  weake  to  giue 
place  to  the  bowe,  than  bycaufe  it  is  of  that 
nature,  that  it  wyll  flarte  vp  after  ye  bow.  So,  Plate, 
wood  or  home  can  not  ferue,  bycaufe  the[y]  wil 
not  gyue  place.  Againe,  Cloth,  Paper,  or  Parchment 
can  not  ferue,  bycaufe  they  wyll  not  ryfe  after  the 
bowe,  therfore  a  fedder  is  onely  mete,  bycaufe  it  onelye 
wyl  do  bothe.  Nowe  to  looke  on  the  fedders  of  all  maner 
of  birdes,  you  fhal  fe  fome  fo  lowe  weke  and  ihorte, 
fome  fo  courfe,  ftoore  and  harde,  and  the  rib  fo  brickie, 
thin  and  narrow,  that  it  can  nether  be  drawen,  pared, 
nor  yet  well  fet  on,  that  except  it  be  a  fwan  for  a  dead 
fhafte  (as  I  knowe  fome  good  Archers  haue  vfed)  or  a 
ducke  for  a  flyghte  whiche  lafles  but  one  fhoote,  there 
is  no  fether  but  onelye  of  a  goofe  that  hath  all  com 
modities  in  it.  And  trewelye  at  a  fhort  but,  which 
fome  man  doth  vfe,  ye  Pecock  fether  doth  feldome 
kepe  vp  ye  fhaft  eyther  ryght  or  leuel,  it  is  fo  roughe 
and  heuy,  fo  that  many  men  which  haue  taken  them 
vp  for  gayeneffe,  hathe  layde  them  downe  agayne  for 
I 
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profyte,  thus  for  our  purpofe,  the  Goofe  is  beft  father, 
for  the  beft  ftioter. 

P  jjL  No  that  is  not  To,  for  the  beft  fhoter  that  euer 
was  vfed  other  fethers. 

8E0X.  Ye  are  fo  cunninge  in  fhootynge  I  praye  you 
who  was  that. 

•|jifji.  Hercules  whyche  had  hys  fhaftes  Hesiod.  in 
fethered  with  Egles  fethers  as  Hefiodus  Scuto.H«r. 
dothe  faye. 

ST0I.  Well  as  for  Hercules,  feynge  nether  water  nor 
lande,  heauen  nor  hell,  coulde  fcarfe  contente  hym  to 
abyde  in,  it  was  no  meruell  thoughe  a  fely  poore  goufe 
fether  could  not  plefe  him  to  fhoote  wythal,  and  agayne 
as  for  Egles  they  flye  fo  hye  and  builde  fo  far  of,  yat 
they  be  very  hard  to  come  by.  Yet  welfare  the  gentle 
goufe  which  bringeth  to  a  man  euen  to  hys 

,  jv"7  AGouse. 

doore  lo  manye  excedynge  commodities. 
For  the  goufe  is  mans  comforte  in  war  and  in  peace 
flepynge  and  wakynge.  What  prayfe  fo  euer  is  gyuen 
to  fhootynge  the  goufe  may  chalenge  the  befte  parte  in 
it.  How  well  dothe  fhe  make  a  man  fare  at  his  table  ? 
Howe  eafelye  dothe  fhe  make  a  man  lye  in  hys  bed  ? 
How  fit  euen  as  her  fethers  be  onelye  for  fhootynge,  fo 
be  her  quylles  fytte  onelye  for  wrytyng. 

P|)il0.  In  deade  Toxophyle  that  is  the  befte  prayfe 
you  gaue  to  a  goufe  yet,  and  furelye  I  would  haue 
fayde  you  had  bene  to  blame  yf  you  had  ouerfkypte  it. 

2T0X,  The  Romaynes  I  trowe  Philologe  not  fo 
muche  bycaufe  a  goufe  wyth  cryinge  faued  theyr 
Capitolium  and  head  toure  wyth  their  golden  lupiter 
as  Propertius  doth  fay  very  pretely  in  thys  verfe. 

Anferis  et  tutum  uoce  fui/Te  lottem.  ,, 

Id  eft.  Propertms 

Theues  on  a  night  hadjlolne  Itipiter,  had  a  goufe  not  a  kekede, 
Dyd  make  a  golden  goufe  and  fet  hir  in  the  top  of  ye 
Capitolium,  and  appoynted  alfo  the  Cen-  Liuius  i. 

fores  to  alow  out  of  ye  common  hutche  Dec<  s< 

yearly  ftipendes  for  ye  findinge  of  certayne  Geefe,  ye 
Romaynes  did  not  I  faye  giue  al  thys  honor  to  a  goufe 
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for  yat  good  dede  onely,  but  for  other  infinit  mo  which 
comme  dayly  to  a  man  byn  Geefe,  and  furely  yf  I 
mould  declame  in  ye  prayfe  of  any  maner  of  befle 
lyuyng,  I  would  chofe  a  goufe,  But  the  goufe  hath 
made  vs  flee  to  farre  from  cure  matter.  Nowe  fir 
ye  haue  hearde  howe  a  fether  mufl  be  had,  and  that  a 
goofe  fether  onely.  It  foloweth  of  a  yong  gofe  and 
an  oulde,  and  the  refidue  belonging  to  a  fether : 
which  thing  I  wyll  fhortlye  courfe  ouer :  wherof, 
when  you  knowe  the  properties,  you  maye  fitte  your 
fhaftes  accord yng  to  your  fhotyng,  which  rule  you 
mufl  obferue  in  all  other  thynges  too,  bycaufe  no  one 
fafhion  or  quantitie  can  be  fitte  for  euery  man,  no 
more  than  a  fhooe  or  a  cote  can  be.  The  oulde  goofe 
fether  is  flyffe  and  ftronge,  good  for  a  wynde,  and 
fyttefl  for  a  deed  fhaft :  the  yonge  goofe  fether  is 
weake  and  fyne,  befl  for  a  fwyfte  fhaft,  and  it  mufl  be 
couled  at  the  firfl  fhering,  fomewhat  hye,  for  with 
fhoting,  it  wyll  fattle  and  faule  very  moche.  The 
fame  thing  (although  not  fo  moche)  is  to  be  con- 
fydered  in  a  goofe  and  a  gander.  A  fenny  goofe, 
euen  as  her  flefh  is  blacker,  floorer,  vnholfomer,  fo  is 
her  fether  for  the  fame  caufe  courier  floorer  and 
rougher,  and  therfore  I  haue  heard  very  good  fletchers 
faye,  that  the  feconde  fether  in  fome  place  is  better 
then  the  pinion  in  other  fome.  Betwixt  the  winges  is 
lytle  difference,  but  that  you  mufl  haue  diuerfe  fhaftes 
of  one  flight,  fethered  with  diuerfe  winges,  for 
diuerfe  windes:  for  if  the  wynde  and  the  fether  go 
both  one  way  the  fhaft  wyll  be  caryed  to  moche. 
The  pinion  fethers  as  it  hath  the  firfte  place  in  the 
winge,  fo  it  hath  the  fyrfl  place  in  good  fetheringe. 
You  maye  knowe  it  afore  it  be  pared,  by  a  bought 
whiche  is  in  it,  and  agayne  when  it  is  colde,  by  the 
thinneffe  aboue,  and  the  thickneffe  at  the  grounde,  and 
alfo  by  the  flifnes  and  fineffe  which  wyll  cary  a  fhaft 
better,  fatter  and  further,  euen  as  a  fine  fayle  cloth 
doth  a  fhyppe. 

The  coulour  of  the  fether  is  lette  to  be  regarded, 
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yet  fommewhat  to  be  looked  on:  for  a  good  whyte, 
you   haue   fometyme  an   yll   greye.      Yet  furelye  it 
ilandeth  with  good  reafon  to  haue  the  cocke  fether 
black  or  greye,  as  it  were  to  gyue  a  man  warning 
to   nocke   ryght.     The   cocke  fether  is   called   that 
which  ftandeth  aboue  in  ryght  nocking,  which  if  you 
do  not  obferue  the  other  fethers  mud  nedes  run  on  the 
bowe,  and  fo  marre  your  fhote.    And  thus  farre  of  the 
goodneffe  and  choyfe  of  your  fether:  now  foloweth  the 
fetting  on.    Wherin  you  mufl  looke  that  your  fethers  be 
not  drawen  for  haftineffe,  but  pared  euen  and  ftreyghte 
with  diligence.     The  fletcher  draweth  a  fether  when 
he  hath  but  one  fwappe  at  it  with  his  knyfe,  and  then 
playneth  it  a  lytle,  with  rubbynge  it  ouer  his  knyfe. 
He  pareth  it  when  he  taketh  leyfure  and  hede  to  make 
euery  parte  of  the  ryb  apt  to  fland  ftreight,  and  euen 
on  vpon  the  ftele.     This  thing  if  a  man  take  not  heede 
on,  he  maye  chaunce  haue  caufe  to  faye  fo  of  his 
fletcher,  as  in  dreffinge  of  meate  is  communelye  fpoken 
of  Cookes :  and  that  is,  that  God  fendeth  vs  good 
fethers,  but  the  deuyll  noughtie  Fletchers.     Yf  any 
fletchers   heard   me   faye   thus,   they  wolde  not    be 
angrye  with  me,  excepte  they  were  yll  fletchers :  and 
yet  by   reafon,  thofe   fletchers  too,  ought  rather  to 
amend  them  felues  for  doing  yll,  then  be  angry  with 
me  for  faying  truth.     The  ribbe  in  a  flyffe  fether  may 
be  thinner,  for  fo  it  wyll  flande  cleaner  on :  but  in  a 
weake  fether  you  muft  leaue  a  thicker  ribbe,  or  els  yf 
the  ryb  which  is  the  foundacion  and  grounde,  wherin 
nature  hath  fet  euerye  clefte  of  the  fether,  be  taken  to 
nere  the  fether,  it  mufle  nedes  folewe,  that  the  fether 
(hall  faule,   and  droupe  downe,  euen  as  any  herbe 
doeth  whyche  hath  his  roote  to  nere  taken  on  with  a 
fpade.      The  lengthe   and  mortneffe   of  the   fether, 
ferueth  for  diuers  fhaftes,  as  a  long  fether  for  a  long 
heauy,  or  byg  fhafte,  the  fhorte  fether  for  the  contrary. 
Agayne  the  fhorte  may  ftande  farther,  the  longe  nerer 
the   nocke.      Youre   fether    mufle    flande    almoofle 
ftreyght  on,  but  yet  after  that  forte,  yat  it  maye  turne 
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rounde  in  flyinge.  And  here  I  confider  the  wonder- 
full  nature  of  fhootynge,whicheftandeth  all  togytherby 
that  fafhion,  which  is  mofte  apte  for  quicke  mouynge, 
and  that  is  by  roundeneffe.  For  firfte  the  bowe  mufl  be 
gathered  rounde,  in  drawyng  it  mufl  come  rounde  com- 
paffe,  the  flrynge  mufte  be  rounde,  the  ftele  rounde,  the 
beft  nocke  rounde,  the  feather  fhorne  fomwhat  rounde, 
the  fhafte  in  flyenge,  mufte  turne  rounde,  and  if  it  flye 
far,  it  flyeth  a  rounde  compace.  For  eyther  aboue 
or  benethe  a  rounde  compace,  hyndereth  the  flyinge. 
Moreouer  bothe  the  fletcher  in  makynge  your  fhafte, 
and  you  in  nockynge  your  fhafte,  mufte  take  heede 
that  two  fethers  equallye  runne  on  the  bowe.  For 
yf  one  fether  runne  alone  on  the  bowe,  it  fhal 
quickely  be  worne,  and  mail  not  be  able  to  matche 
with  the  other  fethers,  and  agayne  at  the  lowfe,  yf  the 
fhafte  be  lyght,  it  wyl  flarte,  if  it  be  heuye,  it  wil  hoble. 
And  thus  as  concernyng  fettyng  on  of  your  fether. 
Nowe  of  coulynge. 

To  mere  a  fhafte  hyghe  or  lowe,  mufle  be  as  the 
fhafte  is,  heauy  or  lyght,  great  or  lytle,  long  or  fhort. 
The  fwyne  backed  fafhion,  maketh  the  fhaft  deader, 
for  it  gathereth  more  ayer  than  the  faddle  backed,  and 
therfore  the  faddle  backe  is  furer  for  daunger  of 
wether,  and  fitter  for  fmothe  fliing.  Agayn  to  mere 
a  fhaft  rounde,  as  they  were  wount  fomtime  to  do,  or 
after  the  triangle  fafhion,  whyche  is  muche  vfed  nowe 
a  dayes,  bothe  be  good.  For  roundneffe  is  apte  for 
fliynge  of  his  owne  nature,  and  al  maner  of  triangle 
fafhion,  (the  fharpe  poynte  goyng  before)  is  alfo 
naturally  apte  for  quycke  entrynge,  and  therfore  fayth 
Cicero,  that  cranes  taught  by  nature,  ob- 
ferue  in  flyinge  a  triangle  fafhion  alwayes, 
bycaufe  it  is  fo  apte  to  perce  and  go  thorowe  the 
ayer  wythall.  Lafle  of  all  pluckynge  of  fethers  is 
noughte,  for  there  is  no  fuerty  in  it,  therfore  let  euery 
archer  haue  fuch  fhaftes,  that  he  maye  bothe  knowe 
them  and  truft  them  at  euery  chaunge  of  wether.  Yet 
if  they  mufl  nedes  be  plucked,  plucke  them  as  litle  as 
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can  be,  for  fo  flial  they  be  the  leffe  vnconflante.  And 
thus  I  haue  knit  vp  in  as  fhorte  a  roume  as  I  coulde, 
the  befl  fethers  fetheringe  and  coulinge  of  a  fhafte. 

^Pj)t.  I  thynke  furelye  you  haue  fo  taken  vp  the 
matter  wyth  you,  yat  you  haue  lefte  nothynge  be- 
hinde  you.  Nowe  you  haue  brought  a  fhafte  to  the 
head,  whiche  if  it  were  on,  we  had  done  as  con- 
cernyng  all  inftrumentes  belongyng  to  fhootynge. 

3E0X,  Neceffitie,  the  inuentour  of  all  goodneffe  (as 
all  authours  in  a  maner,  doo  faye)  amonges  all  other 
thinges  inuented  a  fhaft  heed,  firfle  to  faue  the  ende 
from  breakyng,  then  it  made  it  fharpe  to  ftycke  better, 
after  it  made  it  of  flrong  matter,  to  laft  better :  Laft 
of  all  experience  and  wyfedome  of  men,  hathe  brought 
it  to  fuche  a  perfitneffe,  that  there  is  no  one  thing  fo 
profitable,  belongyng  to  artillarie,  either  to  ftryke  a 
mannes  enemye  forer  in  warre,  or  to  fhoote  nerer  the 
marke  at  home,  then  is  a  fitte  heed  for  both  purpofes. 
For  if  a  fhaft  lacke  a  heed,  it  is  worth  nothynge  for 
neither  vfe.  Therfore  feinge  heedes  be  fo  neceffary, 
they  inufl  of  neceffitie,  be  wel  looked  vpon.  Heedes 
for  warre,  of  longe  tyme  haue  ben  made,  not  onely 
of  diuers  matters,  but  alfo  of  diuers  fafhions.  The 
Troians  had  heedes  of  yron,  as  this  verfe  fpoken 
of  Pandarus,  fheweth  : 

Vp  to  the  pappe  his  firing  did  he  putt,  his  JJiaft  to  the  harde 
yron'  Iliados.4 

The  Grecians  had  heedes  of  braffe,  as  Vlyffes  fhaftes 
were  heeded,  when  he  flewe  Antinous,  and  the  other 
wowers  of  Penelope. 

Quite  through  a  dore,  flewe  aJJiafte  with  a  braffe  head. 

Odysse.  31 

It  is  playne  in  Homer,  where  Menelaus  was 
wounded  of  Pandarus  fhafte,  yat  the  heedes  were  not 
glewed  on,  but  tyed  on  with  a  firing,  as  niado 
the  commentaries  in  Greke  playnelye  tell. 
And  therfore  fhoters  at  that  tyme  to  carry  their  fhaftes 
withoute  heedes,  vntill  they  occupyed  them,  and  than 
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fet  on  an  heade  as  it  apereth  in  Homer  the.  xxi. 
booke  Odyffei^  where  Penelope  brought  Vlixes  bowe 
downe  amonges  the  gentlemen,  whiche  came  on  wow 
ing  to  her,  that  he  whiche  was  able  to  bende  it  and 
drawe  it,  might  inioye  her,  and  after  her 

,       J     ,     T  '  Odysse.  21. 

folowed  a  mayde  fayth  Homer,  carienge 

'a  bagge  full  of  heades,  bothe  of  iron  and  braffe. 

The  men  of  Scythia,  vfed  heades  of  braffe.  The 
men  of  Inde  vfed  heades  of  yron.  The  Ethiopians 
vfed  heades  of  a  harde  fharpe  Hone,  as  Clio_ 

bothe    Herodotus    and    Pollux    do    tel.      Hero 
The  Germanes  as  Cornelius  Tacitus  doeth 
faye,  had  theyr  fhaftes  headed  with  bone,  and  many 
countryes  bothe  of  olde  tyme  and  nowe,  vfe  heades 
of  home,  but  of  all  other  yron  and  ftyle  mufte  nedes 
be  the  fitted  for  heades. 

lulius  Pollux  calleth  otherwyfe  than  we  doe,  where 
the  fethers  be  the  head,  and  that  whyche  x  Pol  io 
we  call  the  head,  he  calleth  the  poynte. 

Falhion  of  heades  is  diners  and  that  of  olde  tyme  : 
two  maner  of  arrowe  heades  fayeth  Pollux,  was  vfed 
in  olde  tyme.  The  one  he  calleth  OJKLVOC  defcrybynge 
it  thus,  hauyng  two  poyntes  or  barbes,  lookyng  backe- 
warde  to  the  ftele  and  the  fethers,  which  furely  we  call 
in  Englifhe  a  brode  arrowe  head  or  a  fwalowe  tayle. 
The  other  he  calleth  yXwx'e,  hauing.  ii.  poyntes  ftretch- 
yng  forwarde,  and  this  Englyfh  men  do  call  a  forke- 
head  :  bothe  thefe  two  kyndes  of  heades,  were  vfed  in 
Homers  dayes,  for  Teucer  vfed  forked  heades,  fayinge 
thus  to  Agamemnon. 

Eighte  good  JJiafles  haue  I Jhot  ftihe  I  came,  eche  one  wyth  aforke 
heade.  Iliad.  8. 

Pandarus  heades  and  Vlyffes  heades  were  broode 
arrow  heades,  as  a  man  maye  learne  in  Homer  that 
woulde  be  curioufe  in  knowyng  that  matter.  Hercules 
vfed  forked  heades,  but  yet  they  had  thre  pointes  or 
forkes,  when  other  mennes  had  but  twoo.  piutarchus 
The  Parthyans  at  that  great  battell  where 
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they  flewe  ritche  Craffus  and  his  fonne  vfed  brode 
Arrowe  heades,  whyche  ftacke  fo  fore  that  the 
Romaynes  could  not  poule  them  out  agayne.  Corn- 
modus  the  Emperoure  vfed  forked  heades, 
whofe  facion  Herodiane  doeth  lyuely  and 
naturally  defcribe,  fayinge  that  they  were  lyke  the  map 
of  a  new  mone  wherwyth  he  would  fmite  of  the  heade  of 
a  birde  and  neuer  miffe,  other  facion  of  heades  haue  not 
I  red  on.  Our  Englyfhe  heades  be  better  in  war  than 
eyther  forked  heades,  or  brode  arrowe  heades.  For 
firfte  the  ende  beynge  lyghter  they  flee  a  great  deele 
the  fafter,  and  by  the  fame  reafon  gyueth  a  far  forer 
flripe.  Yea  and  I  fuppofe  if  ye  fame  lytle  barbes 
whiche  they  haue,  were  clene  put  away,  they  fhuld 
be  far  better.  For  thys  euery  man  doth  graunt,  yat  a 
fhaft  as  long  as  it  flyeth,  turnes,  and  whan  it  leueth 
turnyng  it  leueth  goyng  any  farther.  And  euery 
thynge  that  enters  by  a  turnynge  and  boring  facion, 
the  more  flatter  it  is,  the  worfe  it  enters,  as  a  knife 
thoughe  it  be  fharpe  yet  becaufe  of  the  edges,  wil  not 
bore  fo  wel  as  a  bodkin,  for  euery  rounde  thynge 
enters  befle  and  therefore  nature,  fayeth  Ariftotle,  made 
the  rayne  droppes  rounde  for  quicke  percynge  the 
ayer.  Thus,  eyther  fhaftes  turne  not  in  flyeng,  or  els 
our  flatte  arrowe  heades  ftoppe  the  fhafte  in  entrynge. 

•JPjji.  But  yet  Toxophile  to  holde  your  communica 
tion  a  lytle  I  fuppofe  the  flat  heade  is  better,  bothe 
bycaufe  it  maketh  a  greter  hoole,  and  alfo  bycaufe  it 
flicks  fafler  in. 

ST0I,  Thefe  two  reafons  as  they  be  bothe  trewe,  fo 
they  be  both  nought.  For  fyrft  the  leffe  hoole,  yf  it 
be  depe,  is  the  worft  to  heale  agayn :  when  a  man 
fhoteth  at  hys  enemy,  he  defyreth  rather  yat  it  mould 
enter  far,  than  flick  fad.  For  what  remedye  is  it  I 
praye  you  for  hym  whych  is  fmitten  with  a  depe 
wounde  to  poull  out  the  fhaft  quickely,  except  it  be  to 
hafle  his  death  fpedely  ?  thus  heades  whyche  make  a 
lytle  hole  and  depe,  be  better  in  war,  than  thofe  which 
make  a  great  hole  and  flicke  fall  in. 
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lulius  Pollux  maketh  mencion  of  cer-         Pollux-  '• 
tayne  kindes  of  heades  for  war  which  beare  Psal- 7' 

fyre  in  them,  and  fcripture  alfo  fpeaketh  fomwhat  of 
the  fame.     Herodotus  doth  tell   a  won-  Vran 

derfull  pollicy  to  be  done  -by  Xerxes  what 
tyme  he  befeged  the  great  Toure  in  Athenes  :  He 
made  his  Archers  binde  there  mafte  heades  aboute 
wyth  towe,  and  than  fet  it  on  fyre  and  fhoote  them, 
whych  thyng  done  by  many  Archers  fet  all  the  places 
on  fyre,  whych  were  of  matter  to  burne ;  and  befydes 
that  dafed  the  men  wythin,  fo  yat  they  knewe  not 
whyther  to  turne  them.  But  to  make  an  ende  of  all 
heades  forwarre  I  woulde  wyfhe  that  the  head  makers 
of  Englande  moulde  make  their  fheafe  arrowe  heades 
more  harder  poynted  then  they  be  :  for  I  my  felfe  haue 
fene  of  late  fuch  heades  fet  vpon  fheafe  Arrowes,  as  ye 
officers  yf  they  had  fene  them  woulde  not  haue  bene 
content  wyth  all. 

Now  as  concernyng  heades  for  pryckyng,  which  is 
oure  purpofe,  there  be  dyuerfe  kyndes,fome  be  blonte 
heades,  fome  fharpe,  fome  both  blonte  and  fharpe. 
The  blont  heades  men  vfe  bycaufe  they  perceaue 
them  to  be  good,  to  kepe  a  lengthe  wyth  all,  they 
kepe  a  good  lengthe,  bycaufe  a  man  poulethe  them  no 
ferder  at  one  tyme  than  at  another.  For  in  felynge 
the  plompe  ende  alwayes  equallye  he  may  lowfe  them. 
Yet  in  a  winde,  and  agaynfle  the  wynd  the  wether  hath 
fo  much  power  on  the  brode  end,  yat  no  man  can 
kepe  no  fure  lengthe,  wyth  fuch  a  heade.  Therfore  a 
blont  hede  in  a  caulme  or  downe  a  wind  is  very  good, 
otherwyfe  none  worfe. 

Sharpe  heades  at  the  ende  wythout  anye  moulders 
(I  call  that  the  moulder  in  a  heade  whyche  a  mans 
finger  mail  feele  afore  it  come  to  the  poynte)  wyll 
perche  quycklye  throughe  a  wynde,  but  yet  it  hath.  ii. 
difcommodities,  the  one  that  it  wyll  kepe  no  lengthe, 
it  kepeth  no  lengthe,  bycaufe  no  manne  can  poule  it 
certaynly  as  far  one  tyme  as  at  an  other :  it  is  not 
drawen  certaynlye  fo  far  one  tyme  as  at  an  other, 
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bycaufe  it  lackethe  fhouldrynge  wherwyth  as  wyth  a 
fure  token  a  man  myghte  be  warned  when  to  lowfe, 
and  alfo  bycaufe  menne  are  afrayde  of  the  fharpe 
poynt  for  fettyng  it  in  ye  bow.  The  feconde  incom- 
moditie  is  when  it  is  lyghted  on  ye  ground,  ye  fmal 
poynte  fhall  at  euery  tyme  be  in  ieopardye  of  hurtynge, 
whyche  thynge  of  all  other  wyll  fonefl  make  the  fhafte 
lefe  the  lengthe.  Now  when  blonte  heades  be  good 
to  kepe  a  lengthe  wythall,  yet  noughte  for  a  wynde, 
fharpe  heades  good  to  perche  the  wether  wyth  al, 
yet  nought  for  a  length,  certayne  heademakers 
dwellyng  in  London  perceyuynge  the  commoditie  of 
both  kynde  of  heades  ioyned  wyth  a  difcommoditie, 
inuented  newe  files  and  other  inflrumentes  where  wyth 
[t]he[y]  broughte  heades  for  pryckynge  to  fuch  a  per- 
fitneffe,  that  all  the  commodities  of  the  twoo  other 
heades  mould  be  put  in  one  heade  wyth  out  anye  dis- 
commoditie  at  all.  They  made  a  certayne  kynde  of 
heades  whyche  men  call  hie  rigged,  creafed,  or  ftioul- 
dred  heades,  or  fyluer  fpone  heades,  for  a  certayne 
lykeneffe  that  fuche  heades  haue  wyth  the  knob  ende 
of  fome  fyluer  fpones. 

Thefe  heades  be  good  both  to  kepe  a  length  withal 
and  alfo  to  perche  a  wynde  wythal,  to  kepe  a  length 
wythall  bycaufe  a  man  maye  certaynly  poule  it  to  the 
fhouldrynge  euery  fhoote  and  no  farther,  to  perche  a 
wynde  wythall  bycaufe  the  pointe  from  the  moulder 
forwarde,  breketh  the  wether  as  al  other  fharpe  thynges 
doo.  So  the  blonte  moulder  feruethe  for  a  fure  lengthe 
kepynge,  the  poynte  alfo  is  euer  fit,  for  a  roughe  and 
greate  wether  percyng.  And  thus  much  as  fhortlye  as 
I  could,  as  concernyng  heades  both  for  war  and  peace. 

Pjji.  But  is  there  no  cunning  as  concerning  letting 
on  of  ye  head  ? 

3T0X.  Wei  remembred.  But  that  poynt  belongeth  to 
fletchers,  yet  you  may  defyre  hym  to  fet  youre  heade, 
full  on,  and  clofe  on.  Ful  on  is  whan  the  wood  is 
be[n]t  hard  vp  to  the  ende  or  ftoppynge  of  the  heade, 
clofe  on,  is  when  there  is  lefte  wood  on  cue  rye  iyde 
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the  fhafte,  ynoughe  to  fyll  the  head  withall,  or  when  it 
is  neyther  to  little  nor  yet  to  greate.  If  there  be  any 
faulte  in  any  of  thefe  poyntes,  ye  head  whan  it  lyghteth 
on  any  hard  ftone  or  grounde  wil  be  in  ieoperdy. 
eyther  of  breakynge,  or  els  otherwyfe  hurtynge.  Stop- 
pynge  of  heades  eyther  wyth  leade,  or  any  thynge  els, 
mall  not  nede  now,  bycaufe  euery  filuer  fpone,  or 
(howldred  head  is  Hopped  of  it  felfe.  Shorte  heades  be 
better  than  longe :  For  firfte  the  longe  head  is  worfe 
for  the  maker,  to  fyle  flrayght  compace  euery  waye  : 
agayne  it  is  worfe  for  the  fletcher  to  fet  flrayght  on  : 
thyrdlye  it  is  alwayes  in  more  ieoperdie  of  breakinge, 
whan  it  is  on.  And  nowe  I  trowe  Philologe,  we  haue 
done  as  concernynge  all  Inftrumentes  belongyng  to 
mootynge,  whiche  euery  fere  archer  ought,  to  prouyde  for 
hym  felfe.  And  there  remayneth.  ii.  thynges  behinde, 
whiche  be  generall  or  common  to  euery  man  the 
Wether  and  the  Marke,  but  bicaufe  they  be  fo  knit 
wyth  mootynge  flrayght,  or  kepynge  of  a  lengthe,  I 
wyll  deferre  them  to  that  place,  and  now  we  will  come, 
(God  wyllyng)  to  handle  oure  inflrumentes,  the  thing 
that  euery  man  defireth  to  do  wel. 

:|pf)i.  If  you  can  teache  me  fo  well  to  handle  thefe 
inflrumentes  as  you  haue  defcribed  them,  I  fuppofe  I 
fhalbe  an  archer  good  ynough. 

2C0I.  To  learne  any  thing  (as  you  knowe  better  than 
I  Philologe)  and  fpeciallye  to  do  a  thing  with  a  mannes 
handes,  mufl  be  done  if  a  man  woulde  be  excellent,  in 
his  youthe.  Yonge  trees  in  gardens,  which  lacke  al 
fenfes,  and  beafles  without  reaion,  when  they  be  yong, 
may  with  handling  and  teaching,  be  brought  to  won- 
derfull  thynges.  And  this  is  not  onely  true  in  natural 
thinges,  but  in  artificiall  thinges  to,  as  the  potter  moft 
connyngly  doth  cafl  his  pottes  whan  his  claye  is  fofte 
and  workable,  and  waxe  taketh  printe  whan  it  is 
warme,  and  leathie  weke,  not  whan  claye  and  waxe  be 
hard  and  oulde  :  and  euen  fo,  euery e  man  in  his  youthe, 
bothe  with  witte  and  body  is  mofte  apte  and  pliable 
to  receyue  any  cunnyng  that  fhulde  be  taught  hym. 
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This  communication  of  teaching  youthe,  maketh  me 
to  remembre  the  right  worfhipfull  and  my  fmguler  good 
mayfter,  Sir  Humfrey  Wingfelde,  to  whom  nexte  God, 
I  ought  to  refer  for  his  manifolde  benefites  bellowed 
on  me,  the  poore  talent  of  learnyng,  whiche  god  hath 
lent  me  :  and  for  his  fake  do  I  owe  my  feruice  to  all 
other  of  the  name  and  noble  houfe  of  the  Wyngfeldes, 
bothe  in  woord  and  dede.  Thys  worfhypfull  man  hath 
euer  loued  and  vfed,  to  haue  many  children  brought 
vp  in  learnynge  in  his  houfe  amonges  whome  I  my  felfe 
was  one.  For  whom  at  terme  tymes  he  woulde  bryng 
downe  from  London  bothe  bowe  and  fhaftes.  And 
when  they  fhuld  playe  he  woulde  go  with  them  him 
felfe  in  to  the  fyelde,  and  fe  them  fhoote,  and  he  that 
Ihot  fayreft,  Ihulde  haue  the  befl  bowe  and  ihaftes, 
and  he  that  mot  ilfauouredlye,  Ihulde  be  mocked  of 
his  felowes,  til  he  mot  better. 

Woulde  to  god  all  England e  had  vfed  or  wolde  vfe 
to  lay  the  foundacion  of  youth,  after  the  example  of 
this  worfhipful  man  in  bringyng  vp  chyldren  in  the 
Booke  and  the  Bowe  :  by  whiche  two  thynges,  the  hole 
common  welth  both  in  peace  and  warre  is  chefelye 
ruled  and  defended  wythall. 

But  to  our  purpofe,  he  that  mufte  come  to  this  high 
perfectnes  in  fhootyng  which  we  fpeake  of,  mufte  nedes 
begin  to  learne  it  in  hys  youthe,  the  omitting  of  whiche 
thinge  in  Englande,  both  maketh  fewer  fhooters,  and 
alfo  euery  man  that  is  a  ftioter,  fhote  warfe  than  he 
myght,  if  he  were  taught. 

•pjjf.  Euen  as  I  knowe  that  this  is  true,  whiche  you 
faye,  euen  fo  Toxophile,  haue  you  quyte  difcouraged 
me,  and  dravren  my  minde  cleane  from  mootynge, 
feinge  by  this  reafon,  no  man  yat  hath  not  vfed  it  in 
his  youthe  can  be  excellent  in  it.  And  I  fuppofe  the 
fame  refon  woulde  difcourage  many  other  mo,  yf  they 
hearde  you  talke  after  this  forte. 

8T0X.  This  thyng  Philologe,  mail  difcourage  no  man 
that  is  wyfe.  For  I  wyll  proue  yat  wifdome  may  worke 
the  fame  thinge  in  a  man,  that  nature  doth  in  a  chylde. 
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A  chylde  by  thre  thinges,  is  brought  to  excellencie. 
By  Aptneffe,  Defire,  and  Feare  :  Aptneffe  maketh  hym 
pliable  lyke  waxe  to  be  formed  and  fafhioned,  euen  as  a 
man  woulde  haue  hym.  Defyre  to  be  as  good  or  better, 
than  his  felowes :  and  Feare  of  them  whome  he  is 
vnder,  wyl  caufe  hym.  take  great  labour  and  payne 
with  diligent  hede,  in  learnynge  any  thinge,  wherof 
procedeth  at  the  lafle  excellency  and  perfeclneffe. 

A  man  maye  by  wifdome  in  learnyng  any  thing, 
and  fpecially  to  moote,  haue  thre  lyke  commodities 
alfo,  wherby  he  maye,  as  it  were  become  younge 
agayne,  and  fo  attayne  to  excellencie.  For  as  a 
childe  is  apte  by  naturall  youth,  fo  a  man  by  vfyng  at 
the  nrfte  weake  bowes,  far  vnderneth  his  flrength, 
fhal  be  as  pliable  and  readye  to  be  taught  fayre 
fhotyng  as  any  chylde :  and  daylye  vfe  of  the  fame, 
fhal  both  kepe  hym  in  fayer  fhotyng,  and  alfo  at  ye 
laft  bryng  hym  to  ftronge  fhootynge. 

And  in  ftede  of  the  feruente  defyre,  which  pro- 
uoketh  a  chylde  to  be  better  than  hys  felowe,  lette  a 
man  be  as  muche  flirred  vp  with  fhamefaflnes  to  be 
worfe  than  all  other.  And  the  fame  place  that  feare 
hathe  in  a  chylde,  to  compell  him  to  take  peyne,  the 
fame  hath  loue  of  Ihotyng  in  a  man,  to  caufe  hym 
forfake  no  labour,  withoute  whiche  no  man  nor  chylde 
can  be  excellent.  And  thus  whatfoeuer  a  chylde 
may  be  taught  by  Aptneffe,  Defire,  and  Feare,  the 
fame  thing  in  fhootynge,  maye  a  man  be  taughte  by 
weake  bowes,  Shamefaflneffe  and  Loue. 

And  hereby  you  may  fe  that  that  is  true  whiche 
Cicero  fayeth,  that  a  man  by  vfe,  may  be  broughte  to 
a  newe  nature.  And  this  I  dare  be  bould  to  faye,  that 
any  man  whiche  will  wifely  begynne,  and  conflantlye 
perfeuer  in  this  trade  of  learnyng  to  mote,  mail  attayne 
to  perfeclneffe  therein. 

JPjjU  This  communication  Toxophile,  doeth  pleafe 
me  verye  well,  and  nowe  I  perceyue  that  mofle  gene 
rally  and  chiefly  youthe  mufte  be  taughte  to  moote,  and 
fecondarilye  no  man  is  debarred  therfrom  excepte  it  be 
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more  thorough  his  owne  negligence  for  bicaufe  he  wyll 
not  learne,than  any  difabilitie,  bicaufe  he  can  not  lerne. 

Therfore  seyng  I  wyll  be  glad  to  folowe  your  counfell 
in  chofynge  my  bowe  and  other  inftrumentes,  and  alfo 
am  afhamed  that  I  can  mote  no  better  than  I  can, 
moreouer  hauynge  fuche  a  loue  toward  fhotynge-by 
your  good  reafons  to  day,  that  I  wyll  forfake  no 
labour  in  the  exercife  of  the  fame,  I  befeche  you 
imagyn  that  we  had  bothe  bowe  and  ihaftes  here,  and 
teache  me  howe  I  mould  handle  them,  and  one  thynge 
I  defyre  you,  make  me  as  fayre  an  Archer  as  you  can. 

For  thys  I  am  fure  in  learnynge  all  other  matters, 
nothynge  is  broughte  to  the  mooft  profy table  vfe,  which 
is  not  handled  after  the  mooft  cumlye  fafhion.  As 
mailers  of  fence  haue  no  ftroke  fit  ether  to  hit  an 
other  or  elfe  to  defende  hym  felfe,  whyche  is  not 
ioyned  wyth  a  wonderfull  cumlineffe.  A  Cooke  can 
not  chop  hys  herbes  neither  quickelye  nor  hanfomlye 
excepte  he  kepe  fuche  a  mefure  with  hys  choppynge 
kniues  as  woulde  delyte  a  manne  both  to  fe  hym  and 
heare  hym. 

Euerye  hand  craft  man  that  workes  befl  for  hys 
owne  profyte,  workes  moft  femelye  to  other  mens 
fight.  Agayne  in  buyldynge  a  houfe,  in  makynge  a 
fhyppe,  euery  parte  the  more  hanfomely,  they  be 
ioyned  for  profyt  and  lafte,  the  more  cumlye  they  be 
fafhion ed  to  euery  mans  iyght  and  eye.  Nature  it 
felfe  taught  men  to  ioyne  alwayes  welfauouredneffe 
with  profytableneffe.  As  in  man,  that  ioynt  or  pece 
which  is  by  anye  chaunce  depriued  of  hys  cumly- 
neffe  the  fame  is  alfo  debarred  of  hys  vfe  and  profy 
tableneffe. 

As  he  that  is  gogle  eyde  and  lokes  a  fquinte  hath 
both  hys  countenaunce  clene  marred,  and  hys  fight 
fore  blemmyfhed,  and  fo  in  all  other  members  lyke. 
Moreouer  what  tyme  of  the  yeare  bryngeth  moofte 
profyte  wyth  it  for  mans  vfe,  the  fame  alfo  couereth 
and  dekketh  bothe  earthe  and  trees  wyth  mooft  cumly- 
neffe  for  mans  pleafure.  And  that  tyme  whych  takethe 
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awaye  the  pleafure  of  the  grounde,  carieth  wyth  hym 
alfo  the  profyt  of  the  grounde,  as  euery  man  by  expe 
rience  knoweth  in  harde  and  roughe  winters.  Some 
thynges  there  be  whych  haue  no  other  ende,  but  onely 
cumlyneffe,  as  payntyng,  and  Daunfmg.  And  vertue  it 
felfe  is  nothynge  eles  but  cumlyneffe,  as  al  Philo- 
fophers  do  agree  in  opinion,  therfore  feynge  that  whych 
is  befl  done  in  anye  matters,  is  alwayes  moofl  cumlye 
done  as  both  Plato  and  Cicero  in  manye  places 
do  proue,  and  daylye  experience  dothe  teache  in  other 
thynges,  I  praye  you  as  I  fayde  before  teatche  me  to 
fhoote  as  fayre,  and  welfauouredly  as  you  can  imagen. 

dui.  Trewlye  Philologe  as  you  proue  verye  well  in 
other  matters,  the  beft  fhootynge,  is  alwayes  the  mooft 
cumlye  fhootynge  but  thys  you  know  as  well  as  I  that 
Craffus  fhewethe  in  Cicero  that  as  cumlineffe  is  the 
chefe  poynt,  and  mofl  to  be  fought  for  in  all  thynges, 
fo  cumlyneffe  onlye,  can  neuer  be  taught  by  any  Arte 
or  craft.  But  maye  be  perceyued  well  when  it  is  done, 
not  defcribed  wel  how  it  mould  be  done. 

Yet  neuertheleffe  to  comme  to  it  there  be  manye 
waye  whych  wayes  men  haue  affayde  in  other  matters, 
as  yf  a  man  would  folowe  in  learnynge  to  fhoote 
faire,  the  noble  paynter  Zeuxes  in  payntyng  Helena, 
whyche  to  make  his  Image  bewtifull  dyd  chofe  out.  v. 
of  the  fayreil  maydes  in  al  the  countrie  aboute,  and  in 
beholdynge  them  conceyued  and  drewe  out  fuche  an 
Image  that  it  far  exceded  al  other,  bycaufe  the  comeli- 
neffe  of  them  al  was  broughte  in  to  one  moofl  perfyte 
comelineffe:  So  lykewyfe  in  fhotynge  yf  a  man,  woulde 
fet  before  hys  eyes.  v.  or.  vi.  of  the  fayreil  Archers  that 
euer  he  faw  fhoote,  and  of  one  learne  to  flande,  of  a 
nother  to  drawe,  of  an  other  to  lowfe,  and  fo  take  of 
euery  man,  what  euery  man  coulde  do  beft,  I  dare  faye 
he  fhoulde  come  to  fuche  a  comlyneffe  as  neuer  man 
came  to  yet.  As  for  an  example,  if  the  moofl.  comely 
poynte  in  fhootynge  that  Hewe  Prophete  the  Kynges 
feruaunte  hath  and  as  my  frendes  Thomas  and  Raufe 
Cantrell  doth  vfe  with  the  mooft  femelye  facyons  that. 
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iii.  or  iiii.  excellent  Archers  haue  befide,  were  al  ioyned 
in  one,  I  am  fure  all  men  woulde  wonder  at  ye  excellencie 
of  it.  And  this  is  one  waye  to  learne  to  fhoote  fayre. 

•pfjf.  This  is  very  wel  truly,  but  I  praye  you  teache 
me  fomewhat  of  fhootyng  fayre  youre  felfe. 

&0x.  I  can  teache  you  to  fhoote  fayre,  euen  as 
Socrates  taught  a  man  ones  to  knowe  God,  for  when 
he  axed  hym  what  was  God :  naye  fayeth  he  I  can  tell 
you  better  what  God  is  not,  as  God  is  not  yll,  God  is 
vnfpeakeable,  vnfearcheable  and  fo  forth :  Euen  lyke- 
wyfe  can  I  faye  of  fayre  fhootyng,  it  hath  not  this  dif- 
commodite  with  it  nor  that  difcommoditie,  and  at  laft 
a  man  maye  fo  fhifte  all  the  difcommodities  from 
fhootynge  that  there  mail  be  left  no  thynge  behynde 
but  fayre  fhootynge.  And  to  do  this  the  better  you 
muft  remember  howe  that  I  toulde  you  when  I  de- 
fcrybed  generally  the  hole  nature  of  fhootyng  that 
fayre  Ihotyng  came  of  thefe  thynges,  of  ftandynge, 
nockynge,  drawynge,  howldynge  and  lowfynge,  the 
whych  I  wyll  go  ouer  as  fhortly  as  I  can,  defcribynge 
the  difcommodities  that  men  commonly  vfe  in  all 
partes  of  theyr  bodies,  that  you  yf  you  faulte  in  any 
fuch  maye  knowe  it  and  fo  go  about  to  amend  it. 
Faiiltes  in  Archers  do  excede  the  number  of  Archers, 
whyche  come  wyth  vfe  of  fhootynge  wythoute  teach- 
ynge.  Vfe  and  cuflome  feparated  from  knowlege 
and  learnynge,  doth  not  onely  hurt  fhootynge,  but  the 
mooft  weyghtye  thynges  in  the  worlde  befide :  And 
therfore  I  maruayle  moche  at  thofe  people  whyche 
be  the  mayneteners  of  vfes  withoute  knowlege  hauynge 
no  other  worde  in  theyr  mouthe  but  thys  vfe,  vfe,  cufl 
ome,  cuflome.  Suche  men  more  wylful  than  wyfe, 
befide  other  difcommodities,  take  all  place  and  occafion 
from  al  amendment.  And  thys  I  fpeake  generally  of 
vfe  and  cuflome. 

Whych  thynge  yf  a  learned  man  had  it  in  hande 
yat  woulde  applye  it  to  anye  one  matter,  he  myght 
handle  it  wonderfullye.  But  as  for  fhootyng,  vfe  is  the 
onely  caufe  of  all  fautes  in  it  and  therfore  chylderne 
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more  eafly  and  foner  maye  be  taught  to  fhote  excel- 
lentlye  then  men,  bycaufe  chylderne  may  be  taught 
to  fhoote  well  at  the  fyrfte,  men  haue  more  payne  to 
vnlearne  theyr  yll  vfes,  than  they  haue  laboure  after- 
warde  to  come  to  good  fhootynge. 

All  the  difcommodities  vvhiche  ill  cuftome  hath 
graffed  in  archers,  can  neyther  be  quycklye  poulled 
out,  nor  yet  fone  reckened  of  me,  they  be  fo  manye. 

Some  fhooteth,  his  head  forwarde  as  though  he 
woulde  byte  the  marke :  an  other  flareth  wyth  hys 
eyes,  as  though  they  fhulde  flye  out :  An  other 
winketh  with  one  eye,  and  loketh  with  the  other : 
Some  make  a  face  with  writhing  theyr  mouthe  and 
countenaunce  fo,  as  though  they  were  doyng  you  wotte 
what :  An  other  blereth  out  his  tonge :  An  other 
byteth  his  lyppes  :  An  other  holdeth  his  necke  a  wrye. 
In  drawyng  fome  fet  fuche  a  compaffe,  as  thoughe 
they  woulde  tourne  about,  and  blyffe  all  the  feelde  : 
Other  heaue  theyr  hand  nowe  vp  nowe  downe,  that  a 
man  can  not  decerne  wherat  they  wolde  fhote,  an 
other  waggeth  the  vpper  ende  of  his  bow  one  way, 
the  neyther  ende  an  other  waye.  An  other  wil  (land 
poyntinge  his  fhafte  at  the  marke  a  good  whyle  and  by 
and  by  he  wyll  gyue  hym  a  whip,  and  awaye  or  a  man 
wite.  An  other  maketh  fuche  a  wreflling  with  his 
gere,  as  thoughe  he  were  able  to  fhoote  no  more  as 
longe  as  he  lyued.  An  other  draweth  foftly  to  ye  mid- 
des,  and  by  and  by  it  is  gon,  you  can  not  knowe  howe. 

An  other  draweth  his  fhafte  lowe  at  the  breafle, 
as  thoughe  he  woulde  fhoote  at  a  rouynge  marke,  and 
by  and  by  he  lifteth  his  arme  vp  pricke  heyghte.  An 
other  maketh  a  wrynchinge  with  hys  backe,  as  though 
a  manne  pynched  hym  behynde. 

An  other  coureth  downe,  and  layeth  out  his  but- 
tockes,  as  though  he  fhoulde  fhoote  at  Crowes. 

An  other  fetteth  forwarde  hys  lefte  legge,  and  draw 
eth  backe  wyth  head  and  fhowlders,  as  thoughe  he 
pouled  at  a  rope,  or  els  were  afrayed  of  ye  marke, 
An  other  draweth  his  fhafte  well,  vntyll  wythin.   ii. 
K 
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fyngers  of  the  head,  and  than  he  ftayeth  a  lyttle,  to 
looke  at  hys  marke,  and  that  done,  pouleth  it  vp  to 
the  head,  and  lowfeth  :  whych  waye  although  fumme 
excellent  fhoters  do  vfe,  yet  furely  it  is  a  faulte,  and 
good  mennes  faultes  are  not  to  be  folowed. 

Summe  men  drawe  to  farre,  furnme  to  fhorte,  fumme 
to  flowlye,  fumme  to  quickely,  fumme  holde  ouer  longe, 
fumme  let  go  ouer  fone. 

Summe  fette  theyr  fhafte  on  the  grounde,  and  fetch- 
eth  him  vpwarde.  An  other  poynteth  vp  towarde  the 
fkye,  and  fo  bryngeth  hym  downewardes. 

Ones  I  fawe  a  manne  whyche  vfed  a  brafar  on  his 
cheke,  or  elles  he  had  fcratched  all  the  fkynne  of  the 
one  fyde,  of  his  face,  with  his  drawynge  hand. 

An  other  I  fawe,  whiche  at  euerye  fhoote,  after  the 
loofe,  lyfted  vp  his  ryght  legge  fo  far,  that  he  was  euer 
in  ieoperdye  of  faulyng. 

Summe  ftampe  forwarde,  and  fumme  leape  back- 
warde.  All  thefe  faultes  be  eyther  in  the  drawynge, 
or  at  the  loofe  :  with  many  other  mo  whiche'  you 
may  eafelye  perceyue,  and  fo  go  about  to  auoyde  them. 

Nowe  afterwarde  whan  the  fhafte  is  gone,  men  haue 
manye  faultes,  whyche  euell  Cuftome  hath  broughte 
them  to,  and  fpecially  in  cryinge  after  the  fhafte,  and 
fpeakynge  woordes  fcarce  honed  for  fuche  an  honeft 
pailyme. 

Suche  woordes  be  verye  tokens  of  an  ill  mynde, 
and  manifefte  fignes  of  a  man  that  is  fubiecle  to  in- 
meafurable  affeclions.  Good  mennes  eares  do  abhor 
them,  and  an  honeft  man  therfore  wyl  auoyde  them. 
And  befydes  thofe  whiche  mufte  nedes  haue  theyr 
tongue  thus  walkynge,  other  men  vfe  other  fautes  as 
fome  will  take  theyr  bowe  and  writhe  and  wrinche  it, 
to  poule  in  his  fhafte,  when  it  flyeth  wyde,  as  yf  he 
draue  a  carte.  Some  wyll  gyue  two  or.  iii.  ftrydes 
forwarde,  daunfing  and  hoppynge  after  his  fhafte,  as 
long  as  it  flyeth,  as  though  he  were  a  madman. 
Some  which  feare  to  be  to  farre  gone,  runne  backe- 
warde  as  it  were  to  poule  his  fhafte  backe.  Another 
runneth  forwarde,  whan  he  feareth  to  be  ftiort,  heau- 
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ynge  after  his  armes,  as  though  he  woulde  helpe  his 
fhafte  to  flye.  An  other  writhes  or  runneth  a  fyde,  to 
poule  in  his  fhafte  flrayght.  One  lifteth  vp  his  heele, 
and  fo  holdeth  his  foote  flill,  as  longe  as  his  fhafte 
flyeth.  An  other  cafleth  his  arme  backewarde  after 
the  lowfe.  And  an  other  fwynges  hys  bowe  aboute 
hym,  as  it  were  a  man  with  a  ftaffe  to  make  roume  in 
a  game  place.  And  manye  other  faultes  there  be, 
whiche  nowe  come  not  to  my  remembraunce.  Thus 
as  you  haue  hearde,  manye  archers  wyth  marrynge 
theyr  face  and  countenaunce,  wyth  other  partes,  of 
theyr  bodye,  as  it  were  menne  that  moulde  daunce  an 
tiques,  be  farre  from  the  comelye  porte  in  Ihootynge, 
whiche  he  that  woulde  be  excellent  mufle  looke  for. 

Of  thefe  faultes  I  haue  verie  many  my  felfe,  but  I 
talke  not  of  my  Ihootynge,  but  of  the  generall  nature 
of  Ihootynge.  Nowe  ymagin  an  Archer  that  is  cleane 
wythout  al  thefe  'faultes  and  I  am  fure  euerye  man 
would  be  delyted  to  fe  hym  fhoote. 

And  althoughe  fuche  a  perfyte  cumlyneffe  can  not 
be  expreffed  wyth  any  precepte  of  teachyng,  as  Cicero 
and  other  learned  menne  do  faye,  yet  I  wyll  fpeake 
(accordyng  to  my  lytle  knowlege)  that  thing  in  it, 
whych  yf  you  folowe,  althoughe  you  mail  not  be 
wythout  fault,  yet  your  fault  ihal  neyther  quickly  be 
perceued,  nor  yet  greatly  rebuked  of  them  that  (lande 
by.  Standyng,  nockyng,  drawyng,  holdyng,  lowfyng, 
done  as  they  moulde  be  done,  make  fayre  Ihootynge. 

The  fyrfte  poynte  is  when  a  man  moulde  mote,  to 
take  fuche  footyng  and  flan  dyne:  as  Ihal  be 
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both  cumlye  to  the  eye  and  profytable  to 
hys  vfe,  fettyng  hys  countenaunce  and  al  the  other  partes 
of  hys  bodye  after  fuche  a  behauiour  and  porte,  that 
bothe  al  hys  ftrengthe  may  be  employed  to  hys  owne 
mooft  a[d]uantage,  and  hys  moot  made  and  handled 
to  other  mens  pleafure  and  delyte.  A  man  muft  not 
go  to  haflely  to  it,  for  that  is  rafhneffe,  nor  yet  make 
to  much  to  do  about  it,  for  yat  is  curiofitie,  ye  one 
fote  mufl  not  ftande  to  far  from  the  other,  lefte  he 
(loupe  to  muche  whyche  is  vnfemelye,  nor  yet  to  nere 
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together,  lefte  he  ftande  to  ftreyght  vp,  for  fo  a  man  (hall 
neyther  vfe  hys  ftrengthe  well,  nor  yet  ftande  ftedfafllye. 

The  meane  betwyxt  bothe  mull  be  kept,  a  thing 
more  pleafaunte  to  behoulde  when  it  is  done,  than  eafie 
to  be  taught  howe  it  fhoulde  be  done. 

To  nocke  well  is  the  eafieft  poynte  of  all,  and  there 
in  is  no  cunninge,but  onelyedylygente  hede 
gyuyng,  to  fet  hys  fliafte  neyther  to  hye  nor 
to  lowe,  but  euen  ftreyght  ouertwharte  hys  bowe,    Vn- 
conftante  nockynge  maketh  a  man  leefe  hys  lengthe. 

And  befydes  that,  yf  the  fhafte  hande  be  hye  and 
the  bowe  hande  lowe,  or  contrarie,  bothe  the  bowe  is 
in  ieopardye  of  brekynge,  and  the  fhafte,  yf  it  be  lytle, 
wyll  flart :  yf  it  be  great  it  wyll  hobble.  Nocke  the 
cocke  fether  vpward  alwayes  as  I  toulde  you  when  I 
defcribed  the  fether.  And  be  fure  alwayes  yat  your 
flringe  flip  not  out  of  the  nocke,  for  then  al  is  in 
ieopardye  of  breakynge. 

Drawynge   well  is   the  beft    parte   of 
fhootyng.     Men  in  oulde  tyme  vfed  other 
maner  of  drawynge  than  we  do.     They  vfed  to  drawe 
low  at  the  breft,  to  the  ryght  pap  and  no  farther,  and  this 
to  be  trew  is  playne  in  Homer,  where  he  defcrybeth 
Pandarus  Ihootynge.  iiiad.  4. 

Vp  to  the  pap  his  ftringe  dyd  he  pul,  hisJJtafte  to  the  hard  heed. 

The  noble  women  of  Scythia  vfed  the  fame  fafhyon 
of  fhootyng  low  at  the  breft,  and  bicaufe  there  lefte 
pap  hindred  theyr  fhootynge  at  the  lowfe  they  cut  it 
of  when  they  were  yonge,  and  therfore  be  they  called 
in  lackynge  theyr  pap  Amazones.  Nowe  a  dayes 
contrarye  wyfe  we  drawe  to  the  ryghte  eare  and  not  to 
the  pap.  Whether  the  olde  waye  in  drawynge  low  to 
the  pap,  or  the  new  way  to  draw  a  loft  to  Procopius 
the  eare  be  better,  an  excellente  wryter  in 
Greke  called  Procopius  doth  faye  hys  mynde,  fhewyng 
yat  the  oulde  fafhyon  in  drawing  to  ye  pap  was 
nought  of  no  pithe,  and  therfore  faith  Procopius :  is 
Artyllarye  difprayfed  in  Homer  whych  calleth  it 
.  I.  Weake  and  able  to  do  no  good.  Draw- 
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yng  to  the  eare  he  prayfeth  greatly,  whereby  men 
fhoote  bothe  ftronger  and  longer :  drawynge  therfore 
to  the  eare  is  better  than  to  drawe  at  the  brefte. 
And  one  thyng  commeth  into  my  remembraunce  nowe 
Philologe  when  I  fpeake  of  drawyng,  that  I  neuer 
red  of  other  kynde  of  fhootyng,  than  drawing  wyth  a 
mans  hand  ether  to  the  brefle  or  eare :  This  thyng 
haue  I  fought  for  in  Homer  Herodotus  and  Plutarch, 
and  therfore  I  meruayle  how  crof bowes  came  fyrft  vp, 
of  the  which  I  am  fure  a  man  mall  finde 
lytle  mention  made  on  in  any  good  Authour. 
Leo  the  Emperoure  woulde  haue  hys  fouldyers 
drawe  quycklye  in  warre,  for  that  maketh  a  fhaft  flie 
a  pace.  In  fhootynge  at  the  pryckes,  hafly  and  quicke 
drawing  is  neyther  fure  nor  yet  cumlye.  Therfore  to 
drawe  eafely  and  vniformely,  that  is  for  to  faye  not 
waggyng  your  hand,  now  vpwarde,  now  downewarde,  but 
alwayes  after  one  fafhion  vntil  you  come  to  the  rig  or 
fhouldring  of  ye  head,  is  beft  both  for  profit  and  femeli- 
neffe,  Holdynge  mull  not  be  longe,  for  it 
bothe  putteth  a  bowe  in  ieopardy,  and  alfo 
marreth  a  mans  fhoote,  it  mull  be  fo  lytle  yat  it  may  be 
perceyued  better  in  a  mans  mynde  when  it  is  done,  than 
feene  with  a  mans  eyes  when  it  is  in  doyng. 

Lowfynge  mufle  be  muche  lyke.  So 
quycke  and  hard  yat  it  be  wyth  oute  all  girdes,  fo 
fofte  and  gentle  that  the  fhafte  flye  not  as  it  were 
fente  out  of  a  bow  cafe.  The  meane  betwixte  bothe, 
whyche  is  perfyte  lowfynge  is  not  fo  hard  to  be 
folowed  in  fhootynge  as  it  is  to  be  defcrybed  in 
teachyng.  For  cleane  lowfynge  you  muft  take  hede  of 
hyttynge  any  thynge  aboute  you.  And  for  Leo 

the  fame  purpofe  Leo  the  Emperour  would 
haue  al  Archers  in  war  to  haue  both  theyr  heades 
pouled,  and  there  berdes  fhauen  lefte  the  heare  of  theyr 
heades  fhuld  flop  the  fyght  of  the  eye,  the  heere  of 
theyr  berdes  hinder  the  courfe  of  the  ftrynge. 

And  thefe  preceptes  I  am  fure  Philologe  yf  you  folowe 
in  flandyng,  nockyng,  drawynge,  holdynge,  and  lowfynge, 
fhal  bryng  you  at  the  lafl  to  excellent  fayre  fhootynge. 


f.  All  thefe  thynges  Toxophile  althoughe  I  bothe 
nowe  perceyue  them  thorowlye,  and  alfo  wyll  remember 
them  dilligently :  yet  to  morowe  or  fome  other  day  when 
you  haue  leafure  we  wyll  go  to  the  pryckes,  and  put  them 
by  lytle  and  lytle  in  experience.  For  teachynge  not  fol- 
owed,doeth  euen  as  muchegood  as  bookesneuer  looked 
vpon.  But  nowe  feing  you  haue  taught  me  to  mote  fayre, 
I  praye  you  tel  me  fomwhat,  how  I  mould  fhoote  nere 
lefte  that  prouerbe  myght  be  fayd  iuftlye  of  me  fome- 
tyme.  He  fhootes  lyke  a  gentle  man  fayre  and  far  of. 

SEoi.  He  that  can  fhoote  fayre,  lacketh  nothyng 
but  fhootyng  ftreyght  and  kepyng  of  a  length  wherof 
commeth  hyttynge  of  the  marke,  the  ende  both  of 
fhootyng  and  alfo  of  thys  our  communication.  The 
handlyng  of  ye  wether  and  the  mark  bicaufe  they 
belong  to  fhootyng  ftreyghte,  and  kepynge  of  a 
lengthe,  I  wyll  ioyne  them  togyther,  fhewinge  what 
thinges  belonge  to  kepynge  of  a  lengthe,  and  what  to 
fhootynge  ilreyght. 

The  greater!  enemy  of  fhootyng  is  the  wynde  and 
the  wether,  wherby  true  kepyng  a  lengthe  is  chefely 
hindred.  If  this  thing  were  not,  men  by  Wynde  and 
teaching  might  be  brought  to  wonderful  wether. 
neare  fhootynge.  It  is  no  maruayle  if  the  litle  poore 
fhafte  being  fent  alone,  fo  high  in  to  the  ayer,  into  a 
great  rage  of  wether,  one  wynde  toffinge  it  that  waye,  an 
other  thys  waye,  it  is  no  maruayle  I  faye,  thoughe  it 
leefe  the  lengthe,  and  miffe  that  place,  where  the  fhooter 
had  thought  to  haue  founde  it.  Greter  matters  than 
fhotynge  are  vnder  the  rule  and  wyll  of  the  wether, 
as  faylynge  on  the  fea.  And  lykewife  as  in  fayling, 
the  chefe  poynt  of  a  good  matter,  is  to  knowe  the 
tokens  of  chaunge  of  wether,  the  courfe  of  the  wyndes, 
that  therby  he  maye  the  better  come  to  the  Hauen : 
euen  fo  the  beft  propertie  of  a  good  fhooter,  is  to 
knowe  the  nature  of  the  wyndes,  with  hym  and 
agaynfle  hym,  that  thereby  he  maye  the  nerer  mote 
at  hys  marke.  Wyfe  mayflers  whan  they  canne  not 
winne  the  befte  hauen,  they  are  gladde  of  the  nexte : 
Good  (hooters  alfo,  yat  can  not  whan  they  would  hit 
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the  marke,  wil  labour  to  come  as  nigh  as  they  can. 
All  thinges  in  this  worlde  be  vnperfite  and  vnconftant, 
therfore  let  euery  man  acknowlege  hys  owne  weake- 
neffe,  in  all  matters  great  and  final,  weyghtye  and 
merye,  and  glorifie  him,  in  whome  only  perfyte  perfit- 
neffe  is.  But  nowe  fir,  he  that  wyll  at  all  aduentures 
vfe  the  feas  knowinge  no  more  what  is  to  be  done  in 
a  tempefl  than  in  a  caulme,  mail  foone  becumme  a 
marchaunt  "  of  Eele  fkinnes :  fo  that  fhoter  whiche 
putteth  no  difference,  but  fhooteth  in  all  lyke,  in 
rough  wether  and  fayre,  mail  alwayes  put  his  wyn- 
ninges  in  his  eyes. 

Lytle  botes  and  thinne  boordes,  can  not  endure  the 
rage  of  a  tempefl.  Weake  bowes,  and  lyght  fhaftes 
can  not  ftande  in  a  rough  wynde.  And  lykewyfe  as  a 
blynde  man  which  fhoulde  go  to  a  place  where  he  had 
neuer  ben  afore,  that  hath  but  one  flrayghte  waye  to 
it,  and  of  eyther  fyde  hooles  and  pyttes  to  faule  into, 
nowe  falleth  in  to  this  hole  and  than  into  that  hole, 
and  neuer  commeth  to  his  iourney  ende,  but  wandereth 
alwaies  here  and  there,  farther  and  farther  of :  So  that 
archer  which  ignorauntly  ihoteth  confidering  neyther 
fayer  nor  foule,  flandynge  nor  nockynge,  fether  nor 
head,  drawynge  nor  lowfyng,  nor  yet  any  compace, 
mail  alwayes  mote  fhorte  and  gone,  wyde  and  farre  of, 
and  neuer  comme  nere,  excepte  perchaunce  he  flumble 
fumtyme  on  the  marke.  For  ignoraunce  is  nothynge 
elles  but  mere  blyndeneffe. 

A  mayfler  of  a  fhippe  firft  learneth  to  knowe  the 
cummyng  of  a  tempefl,  the  nature  of  it,  and  howe  to 
behaue  hym  felfe  in  it,  eyther  with  chaung)»ge  his 
courfe,  or  poullynge  downe  his  hye  toppes  and  brode 
fayles,  beyng  glad  to  efchue  as  muche  of  the  wether 
as  he  can :  Euen  fo  a  good  archer  wyl  fyrft  wyth 
dilligent  vfe  and  markynge  the  wether,  learne  to 
knowe  the  nature  of  the  wynde,  and  wyth  wyfedome, 
wyll  meafure  in  hys  mynde,  howe  muche  it  wyll  alter 
his  fhoote,  eyther  in  lengthe  kepynge,  or  els  in  flreyght 
fhotynge,  and  fo  with  chaunging  his  ilandynge,  or 
takynge  an  other  fhafte,  the  whiche  he  knoweth  per- 
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fytlye  to  be  fitter  for  his  pourpofe,  eyther  bycaufe  it 
is  lower  fethered,  or  els  bycaufe  it  is  of  a  better  wyng, 
wyll  fo  handle  wyth  difcretion  hys  fhoote,  that  he  fhall 
feeme  rather  to  haue  the  wether  vnder  hys  rule,  by 
good  hede  gyuynge,  than  the  wether  to  rule  hys  fliafte 
by  any  fodayne  chaungyng. 

Therefore  in  fhootynge  there  is  as  muche  difference 
betwixt  an  archer  that  is  a  good  wether  man,  and  an 
other  that  knoweth  and  marketh  nothynge,  as  is  be- 
twixte  a  blynde  man  and  he  that  can  fe. 

Thus,  as  concernynge  the  wether,  a  perfyte  archer 
mufte  firfte  learne  to  knowe  the  fure  flyghte  of  his 
ihaftes,  that  he  may  be  boulde  alwayes,  to  truft 
them,  than  mufte  he  learne  by  daylye  experience 
all  maner  of  kyndes  of  wether,  the  tokens  of  it, 
whan  it  wyl  cumme,  the  nature  of  it  when  it  is  cumme, 
the  diuerfitie  and  alteryng  of  it,  whan  it  chaungeth, 
the  decreafe  and  diminimmg  of  it,  whan  it  ceafeth. 
Thirdly,  thefe  thinges  knowen,  and  euery  fhoote  dili- 
gentlye  marked,  than  muft  a  man  compare  alwayes,  the 
wether  and  his  footyng  togyther,  and  with  difcretion 
meafure  them  fo,  that  what  fo  euer  the  roughe  wether 
fhall  take  awaye  from  hys  fhoote  the  fame  fhall  iufle 
footynge  reftore  agayne  to  hys  fhoote. 

Thys  thynge  well  knowen,  and  difcretelye  handeled 
in  fhootynge,  bryngeth  more  profite  and  commendation 
and  prayfe  to  an  Archer,  than  any  other  thynge  befydes. 

He  that  woulde  knowe  perfectly  the  winde  and 
wether,  mufte  put  differences  betwixte  tymes.  For 
diuerfitie  of  tyme  caufeth  diuerfitie  of  wether,  as  in 
the  whole  yeare,  Sprynge  tyme,  Somer,  Faule  of  the 
leafe,  and  Winter ;  Lykewyfe  in  one  day  Mornynge, 
Noonetyme,  After  noone,  and  Euentyde,  bothe  alter 
the  wether,  and  chaunge  a  mannes  bowe  wyth  the 
ftrength  of  man  alfo.  And  to  knowe  that  this  is  fo, 
is  ynough  for  a  fhoter  and  artillerie,  and  not  to 
ferche  the  caufe,  why  it  fhoulde  be  fo :  whiche 
belongeth  to  a  learned  man  and  Philofophie. 

In  confydering  the  tyme  of  the  yeare,  a  wyfe  Archer 
wyll  folowe  a  good  Shipman.  In  Winter  and  rough 
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wether,  fmall  bootes  and  lytle  pinkes  forfake  the  feas  : 
And  at  one  tyme  of  the  yeare,  no  Gallies  come 
abrode ;  So  lykewyfe  weake  Archers,  vfyng  fmall  and 
holowe  fhaftes,  with  bowes  of  litle  pith,  mufle  be  con 
tent  to  gyue  place  for  a  tyme. 

And  this  I  do  not  faye,  eyther  to  difcommende  or 
difcourage  any  weake  fhooter  :  For  lykewyfe,  as  there 
is  no  fhippe  better  than  Gallies  be,  in  a  fofte  and  a 
caulme  fea,  fo  no  man  fhooteth  cumlier  or  nerer  hys 
marke,  than  fome  weake  archers  doo,  in  a  fayre  and 
cleare  daye. 

Thus  euery  archer  muft  knowe,  not  onelye  what 
bowe  and  fliafte  is  fitteft  for  him  to  flioote  withall,  but 
alfo  whattyme  and  feafon  is  befl  for  hym  to  fhote  in. 
And  furely,  in  al  other  matters  to,  amonge  al  degrees 
of  men,  there  is  no  man  which  doth  any  thing  eyther 
more  difcretely  for  his  commendation,  or  yet  more 
profitable  for  his  aduauntage,  than  he  which  wyll  knowe 
perfitly  for  what  matter  and  for  what  tyme  he  is 
mooft  apte  and  fit.  Yf  men  woulde  go  aboute  mat 
ters  whych  they  mould  do  and  be  fit  for,  and  not 
fuche  thynges  whyche  wylfullye  they  defyre  and  yet 
be  vnfit  for,  verely  greater  matters  in  the  common 
welthe  than  fhootyng  fhoulde  be  in  better  cafe  than 
they  be.  This  ignorauncie  in  men  whyche  know 
not  for  what  tyme,  and  to  what  thynge  they  be  fit, 
caufeth  fome  wylhe  to  be  riche,  for  whome  it  were 
better  a  greate  deale  to  be  poore :  other  to  be 
medlynge  in  euery  mans  matter,  for  whome  it  were 
more  honeftie  to  be  quiete  and  flyll.  Some  to  defire 
to  be  in  the  Courte,  whiche  be  borne  and  be  fitter 
rather  for  the  carte.  Somme  to  be  mayfters  and  rule 
other,  whiche  neuer  yet  began  to  rule  them  felfe :  fome 
alwayes  to  iangle  and  taulke,  whych  rather  fhoulde 
heare  and  kepe  filence.  Some  to  teache,  which 
rather  mould  learne.  Some  to  be  prefles,  whiche 
were  fytter  to  be  clerkes.  And  thys  peruerfe  iudge- 
ment  of  ye  worlde,  when  men  mefure  them  felfe  a 
miffe,  bringeth  muche  myforder  and  greate  vnfemely- 
neffe  to  the  hole  body  of  the  common  wealth,  as  yf 
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a  manne  fhould  were  his  hoofe  vpon  his  head,  or  a 
woman  go  wyth  a  fworde  and  a  buckeler  euery  man 
would  take  it  as  a  greate  vncumlyneffe  although  it  be 
but  a  tryfle  in  refpecle  of  the  other. 

Thys  peruerfe  iudgement  of  men  hindreth  no  thynge 
fo  much  as  learnynge,  bycaufe  commonlye  thofe  whych 
be  vnfittefl  for  learnyng,  be  cheyfly  fet  to  learnynge. 

As  yf  a  man  nowe  a  dayes  haue  two  fonnes,  the  one 
impotent,  weke,  fickly,  lifpynge,  fluttynge,  and 
ftamerynge,  or  hauynge  any  miffhape  in  hys  bodye  : 
what  doth  the  father  of  fuche  one  commonlye  faye  ? 
This  boye  is  fit  for  nothynge  els,  but  to  fet  to 
lernyng  and  make  a  prefl  of,  as  who  would  fay,  yat 
outcaftes  of  the  worlde,  hauyng  neyther  countenaunce 
tounge  nor  wit  (for  of  a  peruerfe  bodye  cummeth  com 
monly  a  peruerfe  mynde)  be  good  ynough  to  make 
thofe  men  of,  whiche  mall  be  appoynted  to  preache 
Goddes  holye  woorde,  and  minifter  hys  bleffed 
facramentes,  befydes  other  mooft  weyghtye  matters  in 
the  common  welthe  put  ofte  tymes,  and  worthelye  to 
learned  mennes  difcretion  and  charge  :  whan  rather 
fuche  an  offyce  fo  hygh  in  dignitie,  fo  godlye  in  ad- 
miniflration,  fhulde  be  committed  to  no  man,  whiche 
fhulde  not  haue  a  countenaunce  full  of  cumlyneffe  to 
allure  good  menne,  a  bodye  full  of  manlye  authoritie  to 
feare  ill  men,  a  witte  apte  for  al  learnynge  with  tongue 
and  voyce,  able  to  perfwade  all  men.  And  although 
fewe  fuche  men  as  thefe  can  be  founde  in  a  common 
weal  the,  yet  furelye  a  godly  difpofed  man,  will  bothe 
in  his  mynde  thyncke  fit,  and  with  al  his  ftudie  labour  to 
get  fuch  men  as  I  fpeke  of,  or  rather  better,  if  better 
can  be  gotten  for  fuche  an  hie  adminiftration,  whiche 
is  moft  properlye  appoynted  to  goddes  owne  matters 
and  bufmeffes. 

This  peruerfe  iugement  of  fathers  as  concernynge 
the  fitneffe  and  vnfitneffe  of  theyr  chyldren  caufeth  the 
common  wealthe  haue  many  vnfit  minifters :  And 
feyng  that  minifters  be,  as  a  man  woulde  fay,  inftru- 
mentes  wherwith  the  common  wealthe  doeth  worke 
all  her  matters  withall,  I  maruayle  howe  it  chaunceth 
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yat  a  pore  fhomaker  hath  fo  much  wit,  yat  he  will  pre 
pare  no  inflrument  for  his  fcience  neither  knyfe  nor 
aule,  nor  nothing  els  whiche  is  not  very  fitte  for  him  : 
the  common  wealthe  can  be  content  to  take  at  a  fonde 
fathers  hande,  the  rifraffe  of  the  worlde,  to  make  thofe 
inflrumentes  of,  wherwithal  me  fhoulde  worke  ye 
hiefl  matters  vnder  heauen.  And  furely  an  aule  of 
lead  is  not  fo  vnprofitable  in  a  fhomakers  mop,  as 
an  vnfit  minifler,made  of  groffe  metal,  is  vnfemely  in  ye 
common  welth.  Fathers  in  olde  time  among  ye  noble 
Perfians  might  not  do  with  theyr  children  as  they 
thought  good,  but  as  the  iudgement  of  the  common 
wealth  al  wayes  thought  befl.  This  fault  of  fathers 
bringeth  many  a  blot  with  it,  to  the  great  deformitie  of 
the  common  wealthe  :  and  here  furely  I  can  prayfe 
gentlewomen  which  haue  alwayes  at  hande  theyr 
glaffes,  to  fe  if  any  thinge  be  amiffe,  and  fo  will 
amende  it,  yet  the  common  wealth  hauing  ye  glaffe  of 
knowlege  in  euery  mans  hand,  doth  fe  fuch  vncumlines 
in  it :  and  yet  winketh  at  it.  This  faulte  and  many 
fuche  lyke,  myght  be  fone  wyped  awaye,  yf  fathers 
woulde  bellow  their  children  on  yat  thing  alwayes, 
whervnto  nature  hath  ordeined  them  mofte  apte  and 
fit.  For  if  youth  be  grafted  flreyght,  and  not  a  wrye, 
the  hole  common  welth  wil  floriih  therafter.  .  Whan 
this  is  done,  than  mufle  euery  man  beginne  to  be  more 
ready  to  amende  hym  felfe,  than  to  checke  an  other, 
meafuryng  their  matters  with  that  wife  prouerbe  of 
Apollo,  Knowe  thy  felfe :  that  is  to  faye,  learn  e  to 
knowe  what  thou  arte  able,  fitte,  and  apt  vnto,  and 
folowe  that. 

This  thinge  fhulde  be  bothe  cumlie  to  the  common 
wealthe,  and  moofl  profitable  for  euery  one,  as  doth 
appere  very  well  in  all  wife  mennes  deades,  and 
fpecially  to  turne  to  our  communication  agayne  in 
ihootynge,  where  wife  archers  haue  alwayes  theyr 
inflrumentes  fit  for  theyr  flrength,  and  wayte  euer- 
more  fuche  tyme  and  wether,  as  is  mofl  agreable  to 
their  gere.  Therfore  if  the  wether  be  to  fore,  and 
vnfit  for  your  fhootynge,  leaue  of  for  that  daye,  and 
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wayte  a  better  feafon.  For  he  is  a  foole  yat  wyl  not 
go,  whome  neceffitie  driueth. 

•pjjf,  This  communication  of  yours  pleafed  me  fo 
well  Toxophile,  that  furelye  I  was  not  haflie  to  calle 
you,  to  defcrybe  forthe  the  wether  but  with  all  my 
harte  woulde  haue  fuffered  you  yet  to  haue  ftande 
longer  in  this  matter.  For  thefe  thinges  touched  of  you 
by  chaunfe,  and  by  the  waye,  be  farre  aboue  the  matter 
it  felfe,  by  whofe  occafion  ye  other  were  broughte  in. 

5E0X.  Weyghtye  matters  they  be  in  dede,  and  fit 
bothe  in  an  other  place  to  be  fpoken :  and  of  an 
other  man  than  I  am,  to  be  handled.  And  bycaufe 
meane  men  muft  meddle  wyth  meane  matters,  I  wyl 
go  forwarde  in  defcrybyng  the  wether,  as  concernynge 
mooting:  and  as  I  toulde  you  before,  In  the  hole 
yere,  Spring  tyme,  Somer,  Fal  of  the  leafe,  and 
Winter :  and  in  one  day,  Morning,  Noone  tyme, 
After  noone,  and  Euentyde,  altereth  the  courfe  of  the 
wether,  the  pith  of  the  bowe,  the  flrength  of  the  man. 
And  in  euery  one  of  thefe  times  the  wether  altereth, 
as  fumtyme  wyndie,  fumtyme  caulme,  fumtyme  cloudie, 
fumtyme  clere,  fumtyme  note,  fumtyme  coulde,  the 
wynde  fumtyme  moiflye  and  thicke,  fumtyme  drye  and 
fmothe.  A  litle  winde  in  a  moyftie  day,  ftoppeth  a 
mafte  more  than  a  good  whifkynge  wynde  in  a  clere 
daye.  Yea,  and  I  haue  fene  whan  there  hath  bene  no 
winde  at  all,  the  ayer  fo  miflie  and  thicke,  that  both 
the  markes  haue  ben  wonderfull  great.  And  ones, 
whan  the  Plage  was  in  Cambrige,  the  downe  winde 
twelue  fcore  marke  for  the  fpace  of.  iii.  weekes,  was. 
xiii.  fcore,  and  an  halfe,  and  into  the  wynde,  beynge 
not  very  great,  a  great  deale  aboue.  xiiii.  fcore. 

The  winde  is  fumtyme  playne  vp  and  downe, 
whiche  is  commonly  mofle  certayne,  and  requireth 
leaft  knowlege,  wherin  a  meane  fhoter  with  meane 
geare,  if  he  can  fhoote  home,  maye  make  beft  fhifte. 
A  fyde  wynde  tryeth  an  archer  and  good  gere  verye 
muche.  Sumtyme  it  bloweth  a  lofte,  fumtyme  hard 
by  the  grounde  :  Sumtyme  it  bloweth  by  blades,  and 
iumtyme  it  continueth  al  in  one  :  Sumtyme  ful  fide 
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wynde,  fumtyme  quarter  with  hym  and  more,  and  lyke- 
wyfe  agaynfl  hym,  as  a  man  with  caflynge  vp  lyght 
graffe,  or  els  if  he  take  good  hede,  mail  fenfibly  learne 
by  experience.  To  fe  the  wynde,  with  a  man  his  eyes, 
it  is  vnpoffible,  the  nature  of  it  is  fo  fyne,  and  fubtile, 
yet  this  experience  of  the  wynde  had  I  ones  my  felfe, 
and  that  was  in  the  great  fnowe  that  fell.  iiii.  yeares 
agoo  :  I  rode  in  the  hye  waye  betwixt  Topcliffe  vpon 
Swale,  and  Borowe  bridge,  the  waye  beyng  fumwhat 
trodden  afore,  by  waye  fayrynge  men.  The  feeldes 
on  bothe  fides  were  playne  and  laye  almoft  yearde 
depe  with  fnowe,  the  nyght  afore  had  ben  a  litle  frofte, 
fo  yat  the  fnowe  was  hard  and  crufled  aboue.  That 
morning  the  fun  fhone  bright  and  clere,  the  winde  was 
whiflelinge  a  lofte,  and  fharpe  accordynge  to  the  tyme 
of  the  yeare.  The  fnowe  in  the  hye  waye  laye  lowfe 
and  troden  wyth  horfe  feete :  fo  as  the  wynde  blewe, 
it  toke  the  lowfe  fnow  with  it,  and  made  it  fo  Hide 
vpon  the  fnowe  in  the  felde  whyche  was  harde  and 
crufled  by  reafon  of  the  frofl  ouer  nyght,  that  therby 
I  myght  fe  verye  wel,  the  hole  nature  of  the  wynde  as 
it  blewe  yat  daye.  And  I  had  a  great  delyte  and 
pleafure  to  marke  it,  whyche  maketh  me  now  far 
better  to  remember  it.  Sometyme  the  wynd  would 
be  not  paft.  ii.  yeardes  brode,  and  fo  it  would  carie 
the  fnowe  as  far  as  I  could  fe.  An  other  tyme  the 
fnow  woulde  blowe  ouer  halfe  the  felde  at  ones. 
Sometyme  -the  fnowe  woulde  tomble  foftly,  by  and 
by  it  would  flye  wonderfull  fafl.  And  thys  I  per- 
ceyued  alfo  that  ye  wind  goeth  by  flreames  and 
not  hole  togither.  For  I  mould  fe  one  flreame 
wyth  in  a  Score  on  me,  than  the  fpace  of.  ii.  fcore 
no  fnow  would  ftirre,  but  after  fo  muche  quantitie  of 
grounde,  an  other  flreame  of  fnow  at  the  fame  very 
tyme  mould  be  caryed  lykewyfe,  but  not  equally.  For 
the  one  would  ftande  flyll  when  the  other  flew  a  pace, 
and  fo  contynewe  fomtyme  fwiftlyer  fometime  flowlyer, 
fometime  broder,  fometime  narrower,  as  far  as  I  coulde 
fe.  Nor  it  flewe  not  flreight,  but  fometyme  it  crooked 
thys  waye  fometyme  that  waye,  and  fomtyme  it  ran 
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round  aboute  in  a  compafe.  And  fomtyme  the 
fnowe  wold  be  lyft  clene  from  the  ground  vp  in  to  the 
ayre,  and  by  and  by  it  would  be  al  clapt  to  the  grounde 
as  though  there  had  bene  no  winde  at  all,  ftreightway 
it  woulde  rife  and  flye  agayne. 

And  that  whych  was  the  mooft  meruayle  of  al,  at 
one  tyme.  ii.  driftes  of  fnowe  flewe,  the  one  out  of  the 
Weft  into  ye  Eafl,  the  other  out  of  the  North  in  to  ye 
Eaft :  And  I  faw.  ii.  windes  by  reafon  of  ye  fnow  the 
one  croffe  ouer  the  other,  as  it  had  bene  two  hye 
wayes.  And  agayne  I  fhoulde  here  the  wynd  blow  in 
the  ayre,  when  nothing  was  flirred  at  the  ground. 
And  when  all  was  flill  where  I  rode,  not  verye  far  from 
me  the  fnow  mould  be  lifted  wonderfully.  This  expe 
rience  made  me  more  meruaile  at  ye  nature  of  the 
wynde,  than  it  made  me  conning  in  ye  knowlege  of 
ye  wynd :  but  yet  therby  I  learned  perfitly  that  it  is 
no  meruayle  at  al  thoughe  men  in  a  wynde  leafe  theyr 
length  in  mooting,  feying  fo  many  wayes  the  wynde  is 
fo  variable  in  blowynge. 

But  feynge  that  a  Mayfter  of  a  fhyp,  be  he  neuer  fo 
cunnynge,  by  the  vncertayntye  of  the  wynde,  leefeth 
many  tymes  both  lyfe  and  goodes,  furelye  it  is  no 
wonder,  though  a  ryght  good  Archer,  by  the  felf  fame 
wynde  fo  variable  in  hys  owne  nature,  fo  vnfenfyble  to 
oure  nature,  leefe  manye  a  fhoote  and  game. 

The  more  vncertaine  and  difceyuable  the  wynd  is, 
the  more  hede  mufl  a  wyfe  Archer  gyue  to  know  the 
gyles  of  it. 

He  yat  doth  miftruft  is  feldome  begiled.  For 
although  therby  he  mall  not  attayne  to  that  which 
is  beft,  yet  by  thefe  meanes  he  mail  at  leafte  auoyde 
yat  whyche  is  worft.  Befyde  al  thefe  kindes  of  windes 
you  mufl  take  hede  yf  you  fe  anye  cloude  apere  and 
gather  by  lytle  and  litle  agaynfl  you,  or  els  yf  a  fhowre 
of  raine  be  lyke  to  come  vpon  you  :  for  than  both  the 
dryuing  of  the  wether  and  the  thyckynge  of  the  ayre 
increafeth  the  marke,  when  after  ye  Ihowre  al  thynges 
are  contrary  clere  and  caulme,  and  the  marke  for  the 
moil  parte  new  to  begyn  agayne.  You  mufl  take 
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hede  alfo  yf  euer  you  fhote  where  one  of  the  markes 
or  both  ftondes  a  lytle  fhort  of  a  hye  wall,  for  there 
you  may  be  eaflye  begyled.  Yf  you  take  graffe  and 
cafle  it  vp  to  fe  howe  the  wynde  ftandes,  manye  tymes 
you  fhal  fuppofe  to  fhoote  downe  the  wynde,  when  you 
fhote  cleane  agaynft  the  wynde.  And  a  good  reafon 
why.  For  the  wynd  whych  commeth  in  dede  againft 
you,  redoundeth  bake  agayne  at  the  wal,  and  whyrleth 
backe  to  the  prycke  and  a  lytle  farther  and  than 
turneth  agayne,  euen  as  a  vehement  water  doeth 
agaynfte  a  rocke  or  an  hye  braye  whyche  example  of 
water  as  it  is  more  fenfible  to  a  mans  eyes,  fo  it  is 
neuer  a  whyt  the  trewer  than  this  of  the  wynde.  So 
that  the  graffe  cafte  vp  mall  flee  that  waye  whyche  in 
dede  is  the  longer  marke  and  deceyue  quycklye  a 
fhooter  that  is  not  ware  of  it. 

This  experience  had  I  ones  my  felfe  at  Norwytch  in 
the  chapel  felde  wythin  the  waulles.  And  thys  waye 
I  vfed  in  fhootynge  at  thofe  markes. 

When  I  was  in  the  myd  way  betwixt  the  markes 
whyche  was  an  open  place,  there  I  toke  a  fether  or  a 
lytle  lyght  graffe  and  fo  as  well  as  I  coulde,  learned 
how  the  wynd  ftoode,  that  done  I  wente  to  the  prycke 
as  fafte  as  I  coulde,  and  according  as  I  had  founde  ye 
wynde  when  I  was  in  the  mid  waye,  fo  I  was  fayne 
than  to  be  content  to  make  the  bell  of  my  moote  that 
I  coulde.  Euen  fuche  an  other  experience  had  I  in  a 
maner  at  Yorke,  at  the  prickes,  lying  betwixte  the 
caftell  and  Oufe  fyde.  And  although  you  fmile 
Philologe,  to  heare  me  tell  myne  owne  fondenes  : 
yet  feing  you  wil  nedes  haue  me  teach  you  fomwhat 
in  fhotyng,  I  mud  nedes  fomtyme  tel  you  of  myne 
owne  experience,  and  the  better  I  may  do  fo,  by- 
caufe  Hippocrates  in  teachynge  phyfike,  Hippo.  De 
vfeth  verye  muche  the  fame  waye.  Take  morb>  vulgi 
heede  alfo  when  you  fhoote  nere  the  fea  cofl, 
although  you  be.  ii.  or.  iii.  miles  from  the  fea,  for 
there  diligent  markinge  fhall  efpie  in  the  mofl 
clere  daye  wonderfull  chaunginge.  The  fame  is  to 
be  confidered  lykewyfe  by  a  riuer  fide  fpeciallie  if 
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it  ebbe  and  flowe,  where  he  yat  taketh  diligent  hede 
of  ye  tide  and  wether,  ihal  lightly  take  away  al  yat  he 
ihooteth  for.  And  thus  of  ye  nature  of  windes  and 
wether  according  to  my  marking  you  haue  hearde 
Philologe :  and  hereafter  you  dial  marke  farre  mo 
your  felfe,  if  you  take  hede.  And  the  wether  thus 
marked  as  I  tolde  you  afore,  you  mufte  take  hede, 
of  youre  Handing,  yat  therby  you  may  win  as  much 
as  you  fhal  loofe  by  the  wether. 

Pfjt.  I  fe  well  it  is  no  maruell  though  a  man  miffe 
many  tymes  in  Ihootyng,  feing  ye  wether  is  fo  vncon- 
flant  in  blowing,  but  yet  there  is  one  thing  whiche 
many  archers  vfe,  yat  mall  caufe  a  man  haue  leffe 
nede  to  marke  the  wether,  and  that  is  Ame  gyuing. 

3E0X.  Of  gyuyng  Ame,  I  can  not  tel  wel,  what  I 
Ihuld  fay.  For  in  a  flraunge  place  it  taketh  away  al 
occafion  of  foule  game,  which  is  ye  only  prayfe  of  it, 
yet  by  my  iudgement,  it  hindreth  ye  knowlege  of 
motyng,  and  maketh  men  more  negligente  :  ye  which 
is  a  difprayfe.  Though  Ame  be  giuen,  yet  take  hede, 
for  at  an  other  mans  mote  you  can  not  wel  take  Ame, 
nor  at  your  owne  neither,  bycaufe  the  wether  wil 
alter,  euen  in  a  minute ;  and  at  the  one  marke  and  not 
at  the  other,  and  trouble  your  ftiafte  in  the  ayer,  when 
you  fhal  perceyue  no  wynde  at  the  ground,  as  I  my 
felfe  haue  fene  fliaftes  tumble  a  lofte,  in  a  very  layer 
daye.  There  may  be  a  fault  alfo,  in  drawing  or  lowf- 
ynge,  and  many  thynges  mo,  whiche  all  togyther,  are 
required  to  kepe  a  iuft  length.  But  to  go  forward  the 
nexte  poynte  after  the  markyng  of  your  wether,  is  the 
takyng  of  your  flandyng.  And  in  a  fide  winde  you 
mufl  ftand  fumwhat  croffe  in  to  the  wynde,  for  fo 
fliall  you  fhoote  the  furer.  Whan  you  haue  taken 
good  footing,  than  muft  you  looke  at  your  fliafte,  yat 
no  earthe,  nor  weete  be  lefte  vpon  it,  for  fo  mould  it 
leefe  the  lengthe.  You  mull  loke  at  the  head  alfo, 
left  it  haue  had  any  flrype,  at  the  laft  fhoote.  A 
ftripe  vpon  a  ftone,  many  tymes  will  bothe  marre 
the  head,  croke  the  fhafte,  and  hurte  the  fether, 
wherof  the  left  of  them  all,  wyll  caufe  a  man  leafe 
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his  lengthe.  For  fuche  thinges  which  chaunce  euery 
fhoote,  many  archers  vfe  to  haue  fumme  place  made 
in  theyr  cote,  fitte  for  a  lytle  fyle,  a  flone,  a  Hun- 
fyflifkin,  and  a  cloth  to  dreffe  the  ftiaft  fit  agayne  at 
all  nedes.  Thys  muft  a  man  looke  to  euer  when 
he  taketh  vp  his  (haft.  And  the  heade  maye  be  made 
to  fmothe,  which  wil  caufe  it  flye  to  far :  when  youre 
(hafte  is  fit,  than  mufl  you  take  your  bow  euen  in  the 
middes  or  elles  you  (hall  both  leafe  your  lengthe,  and 
put  youre  bowe  in  ieopardye  of  breakynge.  Nock- 
ynge  iufle  is  next,  which  is  muche  of  the  fame  nature. 
Than  drawe  equallye,  lowfe  equallye,  wyth  houldynge 
your  hande  euer  of  one  heighte  to  kepe  trew  com- 
paffe.  To  looke  at  your  (hafte  hede  at  the  lowfe,  is 
the  greateft  helpe  to  kepe  a  lengthe  that  can  be, 
whych  thyng  yet  hindreth  excellent  (hotyng,  bicaufe 
a  man  can  not  (hote  (Ireight  perfitlye  excepte  he 
looke  at  his  marke  :  yf  I  mould  fhoote  at  a  line  and 
not  at  the  marke,  I  woulde  alwayes  loke  at  my  fhaft 
ende,  but  of  thys  thyng  fome  what  afterwarde.  Nowe 
if  you  marke  the  wether  diligentlye,  kepe  your  ftand- 
ynge  iuflely,  houlde  and  nocke  trewlye,  drawe  and 
lowfe  equallye,  and  kepe  your  compace  certaynelye, 
you  (hall  neuer  miffe  of  your  lengthe. 

Pfjl.  Then  there  is  nothyng  behinde  to  make  me 
hit  ye  marke  but  onely  (hooting  (Ireight. 

8t0l.  No  trewlye.  And  fyrfte  I  wyll  tell  you  what 
(hyftes  Archers  haue  founde  to  fhoote  (ireyght,  than 
what  is  the  bed  waye  to  fhoote  ftreyght.  As  the 
wether  belongeth  fpecially  to  kepe  a  lengthe  (yet 
a  fide  winde  belongeth  alfo  to  fliote  (Ireight)  euen 
fo  the  nature  of  the  pricke  is  to  (hote  (Ireight.  The 
lengthe  or  fhortneffe  of  the  marke  is  alwayes  vnder 
the  rule  of  the  wether,  yet  fumwhat  there  is  in  ye 
marke,  worthye  to  be  marked  of  an  Archer.  Yf  the 
prickes  (land  of  a  (Ireyght  plane  ground  they  be  ye 
bed  to  (hote  at.  Yf  ye  marke  (land  on  a  hyl  fyde  or 
ye  ground  be  vnequal  with  pittes  and  turninge  wayes 
betwyxte  the  markes,  a  mans  eye  (hall  thynke  that 
L 
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to  be  ftreight  whyche  is  croked  :  The  experience  of 
this  thing  is  fene  in  payntynge,  the  caufe  of  it  is 
knowen  by  learnynge. 

And  it  is  ynoughe  for  an  archer  to  marke  it  and 
take  hede  of  it.  The  cheife  caufe  why  men  can  not 
fhoote  flreight,  is  bicaufe  they  loke  at  theyr  fhaft :  and 
this  fault  commeth  bycaufe  a  man  is  not  taught  to 
mote  when  he  is  yong.  Yf  he  learn e  to  fhoote  by  him- 
felfe  he  is  afrayde  to  pull  the  ihafte  throughe  the 
bowe,  and  therfore  looketh  alwayes  at  hys  fhafte  :  yll 
vfe  confirmeth  thys  faulte  as  it  doth  many  mo. 

And  men  continewe  the  longer  in  thys  faulte  bycaufe 
it  is  fo  good  to  kepe  a  lengthe  wyth  al,  and  yet  to  mote 
flreight,  they  haue  inuented  fome  waies,  to  efpie  a  tree 
or  a  hill  beyonde  the  marke,  or  elles  to  haue  fumme 
notable  thing  betwixt  ye  markes  :  and  ones  I  fawe  a 
good  archer  whiche  did  cade  of  his  gere,  and  layd  his 
quiuer  with  it,  euen  in  the  midway  betwixt  ye  prickes. 
Summe  thought  he  dyd  fo,  for  fauegarde  of  his  gere  : 
I  fuppofe  he  did  it,  to  fhoote  ftreyght  withall.  Other 
men  vfe  to  efpie  fumme  marke  almooft  a  bow  wide 
of  ye  pricke,  and  than  go  about  to  kepe  him  felfe  on 
yat  hande  that  the  prycke  is  on,  which  thing  howe 
much  good  it  doth,  a  man  wil  not  beleue,  that  doth 
not  proue  it.  Other  and  thofe  very  good  archers 
in  drawyng.  loke  at  the  marke  vntill  they  come  almofl 
to  ye  head,  than  they  looke  at  theyr  fhafte,  but  at  ye 
very  lowfe,  with  afeconde  fight  they  fynde  theyr  marke 
agayne.  This  way  and  al  other  afore  of  me  reherfed 
are  but  fliiftes  and  not  to  be  folowed  in  fhotyng 
ftreyght.  For  hauyng  a  mans  eye  alwaye  on  his  marke, 
is  the  only  waye  to  mote  ftreght,  yea  and  I  fuppofe  fo 
redye  and  eafy  a  way  yf  it  be  learned  in  youth  and 
confirmed  with  vfe,  yat  a  man  mall  neuer  miffe  therin. 
Men  doubt  yet  in  loking  at  ye  mark  what  way  is 
beft  whether  betwixt  the  bowe  and  the  ftringe,  aboue 
or  beneth  hys  hand,  and  many  wayes  moo  :  yet  it 
maketh  no  great  matter  which  way  a  man  looke 
at  his  marke  yf  it  be  ioyned  with  comly  fhotynge. 
The  diuerfitie  of  mens  ftandyng  and  drawing  caufeth 
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diuerfe  men  [to]  loke  at  theyr  marke  diuerfe  wayes :  yet 
they  al  lede  a  mans  hand  to  fhoote  ftreight  yf  nothyng 
els  {loppe.  So  that  cumlyneffe  is  the  only  iudge  of  beil 
lokyng  at  the  marke.  Some  men  wonder  why  in  catting 
a  mans  eye  at  ye  marke,  the  hand  mould  go  flreyght. 
Surely  ye  he  confydered  the  nature  of  a  mans  eye,  he 
wolde  not  wonder  at  it :  For  this  I  am  certayne  of, 
that  no  feruaunt  to  hys  mayiler,  no  chylde  to  hys 
father  is  fo  obedient,  as  euerye  ioynte  and  pece  of  the 
body  is  to  do  what  foeuer  the  eye  biddes.  The  eye  is 
the  guide,  the  ruler  and  the  fuccourer  of  al  the  other 
partes.  The  hande,  the  foote  and  other  members 
dare  do  nothynge  without  the  eye,  as  doth  appere  on 
the  night  and  darke  corners.  The  eye  is  the  very 
tonge  wherwith  wyt  and  reafon  doth  fpeke  to  euery 
parte  of  the  body,  and  the  wyt  doth  not  fo  fone  fignifye 
a  thynge  by  the  eye,  as  euery  parte  is  red  ye  to  folow, 
or  rather  preuent  the  byddyng  of  the  eye.  Thys  is 
playne  in  many  thinges,  but  moil  euident  in  fence  and 
feyghtynge,  as  I  haue  heard  men  faye.  There  euery 
parte  flandynge  in  feare  to  haue  a  blowe,  runnes  to  the 
eye  for  helpe,  as  yonge  chyldren  do  to  ye  mother :  the 
foote,  the  hand,  and  al  wayteth  vpon  the  eye.  Yf  the 
eye  byd  ye  hand  either  beare  of,  or  fmite,  or  the  foote 
ether  go  forward,  or  backeward,  it  doth  fo  :  And  that 
whyche  is  moofl  wonder  of  all  the  one  man  lookynge 
liedfaftly  at  the  other  mans  eye  and  not  at  his  hand, 
wyl,  euen  as  it  were,  rede  in  his  eye  where  he 
purpofeth  to  fmyte  nexte,  for  the  eye  is  nothyng  els 
but  a  certayne  wyndowe  for  wit  to  mote  oute  hir 
head  at. 

Thys  wonderfull  worke  of  god  in  makynge  all  the 
members  fo  obedient  to  the  eye,  is  a  pleafaunte  thynge 
to  remember  and  loke  vpon  :  therfore  an  Archer  maye 
be  fure  in  learnyng  to  looke  at  hys  marke  when  he  is 
yong,  alwayes  to  Ihoote  ftreyghte.  The  thynges  that 
hynder  a  man  whyche  looketh  at  hys  marke,  to  mote 
flreyght,  be  thefe :  A  fyde  wynde,  a  bowe  either  to 
flronge,  or  els  to  weake,  an  ill  arme,  whan  the  fether 
runneth  on  the  bowe  to  much,  a  byg  breiled  fhafte,  for 


hym  that  fhoteth  vnder  hande,  bycaufe  it  wyll  hobble  : 
a  little  brefled  ftiafte  for  hym  yat  fhoteth  aboue  ye 
hande,  bicaufe  it  wyl  flarte :  a  payre  of  windynge 
prick es,  and  many  other  thinges  mo,  which  you  fhal 
marke  your  felfe,  and  as  ye  knowe  them,  fo  learne  to 
amend  them.  If  a  man  woulde  leaue  to  looke  at  his 
flialte,  and  learne  to  loke  at  his  marke,  he  maye  vfe 
this  waye,  whiche  a  good  fhooter  tolde  me  ones  that 
he  did.  Let  him  take  his  bowe  on  the  nyght,  and 
fhoote  at.  ii.  lightes,  and  there  he  fhall  be  compelled  to 
looke  alwayes  at  his  marke,  and  neuer  at  his  ftiafte :  This 
thing  ones  or  twyfe  vfed  wyl  caufe  hym  forfake  lokynge 
at  hys  fhafte.  Yet  let  hym  take  hede  of  fettynge  his 
ftiafte  in  the  bowe. 

Thus  Philologe  to  fhoote  ftreyght  is  the  leafle 
mayfterie  of  all,  yf  a  manne  order  hym  felfe  there 
after,  in  hys  youthe.  And  as  for  keypynge  a  lengthe, 
I  am  fure  the  rules  whiche  I  gaue  you,  will  neuer 
difceyue  you,  fo  that  there  fhal  lacke  nothynge, 
eyther  of  hittinge  the  marke  alwayes,  or  elles  verye 
nere  fhotynge,  excepte  the  faulte  be  onely  in  youre  owne 
felfe,  whiche  maye  come.  ii.  wayes,  eyther  in  hauing  a 
faynt  harte  or  courage,  or  elles  in  fufferynge  your  felfe 
ouer  muche  to  be  led  with  affection  :  yf  a  mans 
mynde  fayle  hym,  the  bodye  whiche  is  ruled  by  the 
mynde,  can  neuer  do  his  duetie,  yf  lacke  of  courage 
were  not,  men  myght  do  mo  maftries  than  they  do,  as 
doeth  appere  in  leapynge  and  vaultinge. 

All  affeclions  and  fpecially  anger,  hurteth  bothe 
mynde  and  bodye.  The  mynde  is  blynde  therby:  and 
yf  the  mynde  be  blynde,  it  can  not  rule  the  bodye  aright. 
The  body  both  blood  and  bone,  as  they  fay,  is  brought 
out  of  his  ryght  courfe  by  anger  :  Wherby  a  man  lacketh 
his  right  ftrengthe,  and  therfore  can  not  fhoote  wel. 
Yf  thefe  thynges  be  auoyded  (wherof  I  wyll  fpeake 
no  more,  both  bycaufe  they  belong  not  properly  to 
{noting,  and  alfo  you  can  teache  me  better,  in  them, 
than  I  you)  and  al  the  preceptes  which  I  haue  gyuen 
you,  dilligently  marked,  no  doubt  ye  fhal  fhoote  as 
well  as  euer  man  dyd  yet,  by  the  grace  of  God. 
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Thys  communication  handled  by  me  Philologe,  as  I 
knowe  wel  not  perfytly,  yet  as  I  fuppofe  truelye  you 
muil  take  in  good  worthe,  wherin  if  diuers  thinges  do 
not  all  togyther  pleafe  you,  thanke  youre  felfe,  whiche 
woulde  haue  me  rather  faulte  in  mere  follye,  to  take 
that  thynge  in  hande  whyche  I  was  not  able  for  to 
perfourme,  than  by  any  honefle  fhamefaflnes  withfay 
your  requefl  and  minde,  which  I  knowe  well  I  haue 
not  fatiffied.  But  yet  I  wyl  thinke  this  labour  of 
mine  the  better  beflowed,  if  tomorow  or  fome  other 
daye  when  you  haue  leyfour,  you  wyl  fpende  as  much 
tyme  with  me  here  in  this  fame  place,  in  entreatinge 
the  queftion  De  origine  animce.  and  the  ioynyng  of  it 
with  the  bodye,  that  I  maye  knowe  howe  far  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  and  the  Stoicians  haue  waded  in  it. 

Pf)f.  How  you  haue  handeled  this  matter  Toxophile 
I  may  not  well  tel  you  my  felfe  nowe,  but  for  your 
gentleneffe  and  good  wyll  towarde  learnyng  and 
fhotyng,  I  wyll  be  content  to  fliewe  you  any  pleafure 
whenfoeuer  you  wyll :  and  nowe  the  funne  is  doune 
therfore  if  it  pleafe  you,  we  wil  go  home  and  drynke 
in  my  chambre,  and  there  I  wyll  tell  you  playnelye 
what  I  thinke  of  this  communication  and  alfo,  what 
daye  we  will  appoynt  at  your  requefL  for  the  other 
matter,  to  mete  here  agayne. 


Deo  gratias. 

LONDONI. 

In  cedibus  Edouardi   Whytchurch. 


Cum  priuilegio  ad  impri- 
mendum  folum. 
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I.  TOXOPHILUS,  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ASCHAM'.S  AFTER- 
FORTUNES.  In  a  humorous  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  10. 
Oct.  1567.  (87-) :  Afcham  divides  his  idea  of  her  into  two  ;  and 
alking  her  in  one  perfonality  as  his  friend,  to  intercede  with  her 
other  perfonality,  as  queen,  to  relieve  him  from  his  difficulties, 
recounts  to  her  the  hiftory  of  his  penfion. 

"  I  wrote  once  a  little  book  of  mooting  ;  King  HENRY,  her 
moft  noble  father,  did  fo  well  like  and  allow  it,  as  he  gave  me  a 
living  for  it;  when  he  loft  his  life  I  loft  my  living ;  but  noble 
King  EDWARD  again  did  firft  revive  it  by  his  goodnefs,  then  did 
increafe  it  by  his  liberality ;  thirdly,  did  confirm  it  by  his  authority 
under  the  great  feal  of  England,  which  patent  all  this  time 
was  both  a  great  pleafure  and  profit  to  me,  faving  that  one  un- 
pleafant  word  in  that  patent,  called  "during  pleafure,"  turned 
me  after  to  great  difpleafui'e ;  for  when  King  EDWARD  went, 
his  pleafure  went  with  him,  and  my  whole  living  went  away  with 
them  both.  But  behold  God's  goodnefs  towards  me,  and  his  provi 
dence  over  me,  in  Queen  MARY,  her  highnefs'  fitter's  time,  when 
I  had  loft  all,  and  neither  looked  nor  hoped  for  any  thing  again, 
all  my  friends  being  under  foot,  without  any  labour,  without 
my  knowledge  I  was  fuddenly  fent  for  to  come  to  the  council. 
I  came  with  all  will,  and  departed  with  much  comfort,  for  there 
I  was  fworn  fecretary  for  the  Latin  tongue,  becaufe  fome  of 
them  knew  that  King  EDWARD  had  given  me  that  office  when 
I  was  abfent  in  Germany,  by  good  Mr  Secretary's  procurement, 
and  becaufe  fome  did  think  I  was  fitter  to  do  that  office  than 
thofe  were  that  did  exercife  it.  When  I  faw  other  fo  willing  to 
do  for  me,  I  was  the  bolder  fomewhat  to  fpeak  for  myfelf.  I 
saw  WINCHESTER  did  like  well  the  manner  of  my  writing;  I 
faw  alfo  that  he  only  was  Dominus  re^'it  me  that  time.  I  told 
him  that  my  patent  and  living  for  my  Book  of  Shooting  was 
loft.  Well,  faid  he,  caufe  it  to  be  written  again,  and  I  will  do 
what  I  can  I  did  fo,  and  here  I  will  open  to  your  majefty  a 
pretty  fubtlety  in  doing  happily  a  good  turn  to  myfelf,  whereat 
perchance  your  majefty  will  fmile ;  for  furely  I  have  laughed  at 
it  twenty  times  myfelf,  and  that  with  good  caufe,  for  I  have 
lived  fomewhat  the  better  for  it  ever  fince.  I  caufed  the  fame 
form  of  the  patent  to  be  written  out,  but  I  willed  a  vacant  place 
to  be  left  for  the  fum.  I  brought  it  fo  written  to  the  bifhop : 
he  afked  me  why  the  old  fum  was  not  put  in.  Sir,  quoth  I, 
the  fault  is  in  the  writer,  who  hath  done  very  ill  befide,  to  leave 
the  vacant  place  fo  great,  for  the  old  word  ten  will  not  half  fill 
the  room,  and  therefore  furely,  except  it  pleafe  your  lordfhip  to 
help  to  put  in  twenty  pounds,  that  would  both  fill  up  the  vacant 
place  well  now  and  alfo  fill  my  purfe  the  better  hereafter,  truly 
I  mall  be  put  to  new  charges  in  caufing  the  patent  to  be  new 
written  again  The  bifhop  fell  in  a  laughter,  and  forthwith  went 
to  Queen  MARY  and  told  what  I  had  faid,  who,  without  any 
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more  fpeaking,  before  I  had  done  her  any  fervice,  of  her  own 
bountifull  gooclnefs  made  my  patent  twenty  pounds  by  year 
during  my  life,  for  her  and  her  fucceffors." 

That  this  account  is  but  partially  correct,  and  that  he  was 
making  a  telling  ftory  to  amufe  the  Queen,  appears  from  his 
letter  to  Gardiner,  at  the  time  of  the  renewal  of  his  penfion. 

(170.)         To  BISHOP  GARDINER.         [About  April  1554.] 

In  writing  out  my  patent  I  have  left  a  vacant  place  for  your 
wifdom  to  value  the  fum ;  wherein  I  truft  to  find  further  favour ; 
for  I  have  both  good  caufe  to  afk  it,  and  better  hope  to  obtain 
it,  partly  in  confideration  of  my  unrewarded  pains  and  undis 
charged  cofts,  in  teaching  King  EDWARD'S  perfon,  partly  for 
my  three  years'  fervice  in  the  Emperor's  court,  but  chiefly  of  all 
when  King  HENRY  first  gave  it  me  at  Greenwich,  your  lordfhip 
in  the  gallery  there  afking  me  what  the  king  had  given  me,  and 
knowing  the  truth,  your  lordfhip  faid  it  was  too  little,  and  moft 
gently  offered  me  to  fpeak  to  the  king  for  me.  But  then  I  moft 
happily  defired  your  lordfhip  to  referve  that  goodnefs  to  another 
time,  which  time  God  hath  granted  even  to  thefe  days,  when 
your  lordfhip  may  now  perform  by  favour  as  much  as  then  you 
wiflied  by  good  will,  being  as  eafy  to  obtain  the  one  as  to  afk 
the  other.  And  I  befeech  your  lordfhip  fee  what  good  is  offered 
me  in  writing  the  patent :  the  fpace  which  is  left  by  chance  doth 
feem  to  crave  by  good  luck  fome  words  of  length,  as  viginti  or 
triginta,  yea,  with  the  help  of  a  little  dafh  quadraginta  would 
ferve  beft  of  all.  But  fure  as  for  decent  it  is  fomewhat  with  the 
fhortefl :  nevertheless  I  for  my  part  fhall  be  no  less  contented 
with  the  one  than  glad  with  the  other,  and  for  either  of  both 
more  than  bound  to  your  lordfhip.  And  thus  God  profper  your 
lordfhip.  Your  lordfhip's  moft  bounden  to  ferve  you. 

R.  ASKAM. 

To  the  Rt  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
My  Lord  Bifhop  of  Winchefter  his  Grace,  thefe. 

2.  The  Byzantine   Emperor  LEO  vi  [b  865 — afcended  the 
throne  I.  Mar.  886 — d  911],  furnamedin  flattery  the PhilofupJter, 
is  reputed  to  have   written,    befides  other  works,   one  entitled 
Tw)'   «v  TroXtjuoic  TCIKTIKWV   ovvTOfWQ  TrctpadciiTig,   (A  fummary 
expofition  of  the  art  of  war).   Sir  John  Cheke's  tranflation  into 
Latin,  of  this  book,  in  1543  or  1544,  was  publifhed  at  Bafle  in 
1554,  under  the  title  of  Leonis  Imperatoris.  De  bellico  apparalv 
Liber  y  e  grceco  in  latinum  conuerfus^  IOAN  CHECO  Cantrabrigcnft 
Interp. 

3.  The  Dutchman  PETER  NANKING,  latinized  NANNIUS, 
[b  1500— d  21  July  1557]  was  Profeffor  of  Latin,   in  college  of 
*  the  three  languages '  in  the  Univerfity  of  Louvain.    He  wrote  a 
fhort  tract  of  34  pp,  De  milite  peregrino :  in  which,  in  a  dialogue 
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between  Olympius  and  Xenophon,  he  difcuffes  Avchery-z'-Guns. 
This  tract  is  attached  to  another  entitled  Oratio  de  obUiom 
Louanienfi  Both  were  publifhed  at  Louvain  in  September  1543. 
4.  The  Frenchman  JOHN  RAVISIUS  TEXTOR  [b  about  1480 
—  d  3  Dec:  1524]  :  became  Rector  of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris. 
His  Officina  was  firft  publifhed  in  1522.  The  paffage  that  pro 
voked  Afcham's  ire  is,  Crinitus  ait  Scotos  (qui  vicini  funt  Bri- 
tannis]  in  dirigendis  fagittis  acres  effe  et  egregios.  Fol  158.  Ed. 


5.  The  Florentine   PETER  RICCIO  or  latinized    CRINITUS 
[b  1465  —  d  about  1504.],  an  Italian  biographer  and  poet.     In 
December,  1504  was  publiflied  his  Commentarii  de  Honejla  Dis- 
ciplina. 

6.  The  French  Chronicler,  ROBERT  GAGUIN  [b  about  1425 
—  d  22.  July.  1502.]     General  of  the  Order  of  the  Trinitarians, 
and  reputed  the  beft  narrator  of  his  age.    The  firft  edition  of  his 
Compendium  fuper  Franconim  gejlis  was  publifhed  in  Paris,  in 

1495- 

7.  The  Scot  IOHN  MAJOR,  latinized  IOANNES  MAJOR,  D.D. 
[b  1478  —  d  1540]  was  for  many  years  Profeffor  of  Theology  and 
one  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris.     He  publiflied  his 
Jliftoria    Maioris  Britannia,   tarn   Anglia    quam    Scotia,    per 
Joannem  Maiorem,    nomine   quidem  Scotum,  profejjione  auteni 
Theologum,  e  vetencm  momcmentis  concinnata.     4to  Paris.  1521. 
"This  hiftory  is  divided  into  fix  books  wherein  he  gives  a  fum- 
mary  account  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  from  Fergus  I.  till  the 
marriage  of  King  James  III.,  in  the  year  1469,  with  which  he 
concludes  his  work."      Mackenzie.       Writers    of  the    Scottijh 
Nation,  ii.  315. 

8.  HECTOR  BOETHIUS,  or  BOECE,  or  BOEIS  [b  about  1470  — 
d  about  1550]  a  native  of  Dundee,  became  Principal  of  King's 
College,    Aberdeen,   wrote  Scotorum  hijlorice    a  prima   gentis 
origine.  6°r.  in  17  books,  firft  publiflied  in  Paris  in  1526,  and 
subfequently  enlarged  in  later  editions. 

9.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  [d  1546.]     The  work  referred  to  by 
Afcham,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  publiflied. 
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JOHN  MILTON'S  PUBLIC  SELF-DEDICATION  TO  THE  COMPOSI- 
TION  OF  A  GREAT  ENGLISH  EPIC. 

About  Feb.  1642,  Milton,  set  32,  in  his  third  contribution  to  the  Smec- 
tymnuus  controversy,  The  Reason  of  Church- government  urg'd  against 
Prelatry,  to  show  how  little  delight  he  had  in  that  which  he  believed  '  God 
by  his  Secretary  conscience  injcyned*  upon  him  therein  ;  he  thus  magni 
ficently  announces  his  self-dedication  to  the  magnificent  purpose  of  writing 
a  great  Epic  in  his  mother  tongue 

"  I  should  not  chuse  this  manner  of  writing  wherein  knowingmy  self  inferior  to 
my  self,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another  task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I 
may  account  it,  but  of  my  left  hand.  And  though  I  shall  be  foolish  in  say  ing  more 
to  this  purpose,  yet  since  it  will  be  such  a  folly  as  wisest  men  going  aboi:!:  to  com 
mit,  have  only  confest  and  so  committed,  I  may  trust  with  more  reason,  because 
with  more  folly  to  have  courteous  pardon.  For  although  a  Poet  soaring  in  the 
high  region  of  his  fancies  with  his  garland  and  singing  robes  about  him 
might  without  apology  speak  more  of  himself  then  I  mean  to  do,  yet  for 
me  sitting  here  below  in  the  cool  element  of  prose,  a  mortall  thing  among 
many  readers  of  no  Empyreall  conceit,  to  venture  and  divulge  unusual  things 
of  my  selfe,  I  shall  petition  to  the  gentler  sort,  it  may  not  be  envy  to  me. 
I  must  say  therefore  that  after  I  had  from  my  first  yeeres  by  the  ceaselesse 
diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  whom  God  recompence,  bin  exercis'd  to 
the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,  as  my  age  would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters 
and  teachers  both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found  that  whether 
ought  was  impos'd  me  by  them  that  had  the  overlooking,  or  betak'n  to  of 
mine  own  choise  in  English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  and  versing,  but 
chiefly  this  latter,  the  stile  by  certain  vital  signes  it  had,  was  likely  to  live. 
But  much  latelier  in  the  privat  Academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  favor'd  to 
resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in  memory,  compos'd  at 
under  twenty  or  thereabout  (for  the  manner  is  that  every  one  must  give 
some  proof  of  his  wit  and  reading  there)  met  with  acceptance  above  what 
was  lookt  for,  and  other  things  which  I  had  shifted  in  scarsity  of  books  and 
conveniences  to  patch  up  amongst  them,  were  receiv'd  with  written  Enco 
miums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of  this  side  the 
Alps.  I  began  thus  farre  to  assent  both  to  them  and  divers  of  my  friends 
here  at  home,  and  not  lesse  to  an  inward  prompting  which  now  grew  daily 
upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in 
this  life)  joyn'd  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
something  so  written  to  aftertimes,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die. 
These  thoughts  at  once  possest  me,  and  these  other.  That  if  /  were  certain 
to  write  as  men  buy  Leases,  for  three  lives  and  downward,  there  ought  no 
regard  be  sooner  had,  then  to  Gods  glory  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of 
my  country.  For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be 
hard  to  arrive  at  the  second  rank  among  the  Latines,  /  apply'd  my  selfe  to 
that  resolution  which  A  riosto  follow'd  against  the  perswasions  of  Bembo,  to 
fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite  to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue ; 
not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end,  that  were  a  toylsom  vanity,  but  to  be 
a!?  .interpreter  and  relater  of  the  best  and  sagest  things  among  mine  own 
Citixens  throughout  this  Hand  in  the  mother  dialect.  That  what  the  greatest 
and  choycest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modern  Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of 
old  did  for  their  country,  I  in  my  proportion  with  this  over  and  above  of 
being  a  Christian,  might  doe  for  mine  :  not  caring  to  be  once  nam'd  abroad, 
though  perhaps  I  could  attaine  to  that,  but  content  with  these  British  Hands 
us  my  world,  whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  bin,  that  if  the  Athenians,  as  some 
say,  made  their  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent  writers, 
Jlngland  hath  had  her  noble  atchievments  made  small  by  the  unskilfull 
handling  of  monks  and  mecbanicks. 

Time  servs  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse  to  give  any 
certain  account  of  what  the  mind  at  home  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her 
musing  hath  liberty  to  propose  to  her  self,  though  of  highest  hope,  and  hardest 
attempting,  whether  that  Epickform  whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and 
those  other  two  of  Virgil  and  Tasso  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  book  of  lob  a  brief 
model:  or  whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or 
nature  to  be  follow'd.  which  in  them  that  know  art,  and  use  judgement  is  no 
ression,  but  an  inriching  of  art.  And  lastly  what  King  or  Knight 
leiore  the  conquest  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Chris- 


tian  Herof.  And  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  Prince  of  Italy  his  chois  whether  he 
\\  onld  command  him  to  write  of  Godfreys  expedition  against  the  infidels,  or 
Belisariiis  against  the  Gothes>,  or  Charlemain  against  the  Lombards  ;  if  to 
the  instinct  of  nature  and  the  imboldning  of  art  ought  may  be  trusted,  and 
that  there  be  nothing  advers  in  our  climat,  or  the  fate  of  this  age,  it  haply 
would  be  no  rashnesse  from  an  equal  diligence  and  inclination  to  present  the 
like  offer  in  our  own  ancient  stories.  Or  whether  those  Dramatick  constitutions, 
wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  raigne  shall  be  found  more  doctrinal  and 
exemplary  to  a  Nation,  the  Scripture  also  affords  us  a  divine  pastoral  Drama 
in  the  Song  of  Salomon  consisting  of  two  persons  and  a  double  Chorus,  as 
<)rigen  rightly  judges.  And  the  Apocalyps  of  Saint  lohn  is  the  majestick 
image  of  a  high  and  stately  Tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling  her 
solemn  Scenes  and  Acts  with  a  sevenfold  Chorus  of  halleluja's  and  harping 
symphonies  :  and  this  my  opinion  the  grave  autority  of  Pareus  commenting 
that  booke  is  sufficient  to  confirm.  Or  if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitat  those 
magnifick  Odes  and  Hymns  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  most 
things  worthy,  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most  an  end 
faulty:  But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets  beyond  all 
these,  not  in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  compo 
sition  may  be  easily  made  appear  over  all  kinds  of  Lyrick  poesy,  to  be  incompar 
able.  These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  guift  of  God 
rarely  bestow'd,  but  yet  to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  Nation  :  and 
are  of  power  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great 
people  the  seeds  of  vertu,  and  publick  civility,  to  allay  the  pertubations  of  the 
mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune,  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty 
Hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  Gods  Almightinesse,  and  what  he  works, 
and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  Church,  to 
sing  the  victorious  agonies  of  Martyrs  and  Saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of 
just  and  pious  Nations  doing  valiantly  through  faith  against  the  enemies  of 
Christ,  to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of  Kingdoms  and  States  from  justice 
and  Gods  true  worship.  Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime, 
in  vertu  aimable,  or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the 
changes  of  that  which  is  call'd  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily  suttleties  and 
refluxes  of  mans  thoughts  from  within,  all  these  things  with  a  solid  and  treat 
able  smoothnesse  to  paint  out  and  describe.  Teaching  over  the  whole  book 
of  sanctity  and  vertu  through  all  the  instances  of  example  with  such  delight 
to  those  especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper  who  will  not  so  much  as  look 
upon  Truth  herselfe,  unlesse  they  see  her  elegantly  drest,  that  whereas  the 
paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and  difficult,  though  they 
be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  would  then  appeare  to  all  men  both  easy  and 
pleasant  though  they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed.  .  -  .  The  thing  which  I 
had  to  say,  and  those  intentions  which  have  liv'd  within  me  ever  since  I  could 
conceiv  my  self  any  thing  worth  to  my  Countrie,  I  return  to  crave  excuse 
that  urgent  reason  hath  pluckt  from  me  by  an  abortive  and  foredated  dis 
covery.  And  the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power  above  mans 
to  promise  ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more  studious  ways  endeavour'd,  and  with 
more  unwearied  spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  averre  of  my  self, 
as  farre  as  life  and  free  leasure  will  extend,  and  that  the  Land  had  once  infran- 
chis'd  her  self  from  this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelatry,  under  whose  inquisi- 
torious  and  tyrannical  duncery  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish.  Neither 
doe  I  think  it  shame  to  covnant  with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  few 
yeers  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am 
now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  rays'd  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or 
the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  wast  from  the  pen  of  some 
vulgar  Amorist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  riming  parasite,  not  to  be  obtain'd 
by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  Siren  daughters,  but  by  de 
vout  prayer  to  that  eternall  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the  hallow  d  fire  of  his  Altar 
to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases  :  to  this  must  be  added  in 
dustrious  and  select  reading,  stecldy  observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and 
generous  arts  and  affaires,  till  which  in  some  measure  be  compast,  at  mine 
own  peril  and  cost  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation  from  as  many  as 
are  not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that  1  can 
give  them.—//.  37 — 41.  Ed.  1641. 


Criticism  on  '  Paradise   Lost/ 


INTROD  UCTION. 

|N  the  ordinary  courfe  of  writing  for  The 
Spectator >  Addifon  determined  upon  a  fum- 
mary  expofition  QtParadife  Lofl\  intending 
in  fome  four  or  half  a  dozen  papers,  '  to 
give  a  general  Idea  of  its  Graces  and  Im 
perfections.'  Though  his  fubjecl  was  a  recent  mafler- 
work,  it  was  then  comparatively  unknown  and  certainly 
inadequately  appreciated.  Addifon's  purpofe  was  to 
make  Milton's  great  Epic  popular.  His  fenfe  of  the 
indifference  and  prejudices  to  be  overcome,  may  be 
gathered,  not  only  from  his,  at  firft,  guarded  and  argued 
praife  of  Milton;  his  large  comparative  criticifm  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  as  if  to  make  Milton  the  more 
acceptable  ;  but  alfo  from  his  announcement,  fee  page 
25  :  where,  under  the  cover  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
great  and  acceptedly-great  name  of  Ariflotle,  he  en 
deavours  to  get  a  hearing  for  the  unknown  Milton. 

In  accordance  with  this  intention,  at  the  clofe  of  his 
fixth  paper,f  Addifon  announces  the  termination  of  the 
criticifm  on  the  following  Saturday.  Theeffays,  however, 
had  met  with  an  unexpected  fuccefs.  So  that  their  author 
— the  fubject  growing  eafily  under  his  hand — was  in 
duced,  inftead  of  offering  famples  of  the  Beauties  of  the 
poem,  in  one  effay,  to  give  a  feparate  paper  to  thofe  in 
each  of  the  twelve  books  viParadife  Loft.  His  caution 
however  prevented  him  even  then,  from  announcing 
his  frefh  purpofe,  until  he  was  well  on  in  his  work ; 
entering  upon  the  confideration  of  the  Fourth  Book.§ 

Thefe  conditions  of  production  not  only  (how  the 
tentativenefs  of  the  criticifm,  but  account  in  part  for 
the  treatment  of  the  fubject.  In  particular,  for  the 
repetition  in  expanded  form  in  its  later  effays,  of 
arguments,  opinions,  &c.,  epitomized  in  the  earlier 

*  p.  49-  §  P-   75- 


6  Introduction. 

ones.     A?,  for  inftance ;  the  impropriety  of  Allegory  in 
Epic  poetry. 

Before  the  appearance  of  thelaft  of  the  Milton  papers, 
Volume  IV.  of  the  fecond  (firft  collected)  edition  of 
The  Spettator^  which  included  the  firft  ten  effays,  had 
probably  been  delivered  to  its  fubfcribers.  The  text  of 
this  edition  (hows  confiderable  additions  and  corrections. 
So  that  Addifon  was  revifmg  the  earlier,  poffibly  before 
he  had  written  the  later  of  thefe  papers.  The  eight  laft 
papers  formed  part  of  Volume  V.  of  the  fecond  edition, 
which  was  publifhed  in  the  following  year,  1713. 

Subfequently — in  the  Author's  lifetime — at  leaft  one 
important  addition  was  made  to  the  textf;  but  the 
fcarcity  of  early  editions  QiThe  SpeElator\M5>  prevented 
any  further  collation.  In  this  way  the  growing  text  grew 
into  final  form  :  that  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  prefent  work,  the  text  is  that  of  the  original 
iffue,  in  folio.  The  variations  and  additions  of  the 
fecond  edition,  in  8vo,  are  inferted  between  [  ].  Words 
in  the  firft,  omitted  in  the  fecond  edition  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  having  *  affixed  to  them.  Subfequent  addi 
tions  are  inferted  between  {  };  which  alfo  contain  the 
Englifh  tranflations  of  the  mottoes.  Thefe  have  been 
verified  with  thofe  in  the  earlieft  edition  in  which  I 
have  found  them,  that  of  1744.  The  reader  can  there 
fore  watch  not  only  the  expanfion  of  the  criticifm,  but 
Addifon's  method  of  correcting  his  work. 

Thefe  papers  do  not  embody  the  writer's  entire  mind 
on  the  fubject.  Limited  as  he  was  in  time,  to  a  week ; 
in  fpace,  to  the  three  or  four  columns  of  the  Saturday 
folio :  he  was  ftill  more  limited  by  the  capacity,  tafte, 
and  patience  of  his  readers.  Addifon  mows  not  a  little 
art  in  the  way  in  which,  meting  out  his  thought  with 
the  meafure  of  his  readers'  minds,  he  endeavours  rather 
to  awaken  them  from  indifference  than  to  exprefs  his 
complete  obfervations.  The  whole  four  months'  leffon 

+  PP-  54,  55- 
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incriticifm  muflbe  apprehended,  as  much  with  reference 
to  thofe  he  was  teaching  to  difcriminate  and  appreciate, 
as  to  the  fettered  expreffion  of  the  critic's  own  opinion. 

The  accepted  ftandards  in  Epic  poetry  were  Homer 
and  Virgil.  All  that  Addifon  tries  to  do  is  to  per- 
fuade  his  countrymen  to  put  Milton  by  their  fide. 

Paganifm  could  not  furnifh  out  a  real  Action  for  a  Fable 
greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad-  or  sEneid,  and  therefore  an 
Heathen  could  not  form  a  higher  Notion  of  a  Poem  than  one 
of  that  kind,  which  they  call  an  Heroic.  Whether  Milton's  is 
not  of  a  fublimer  Nature  I  will  not  prefume  to  determine,  it  is 
fufficient  that  I  mew  there  is  in  Paradife  Loft  all  the  Greatnefs 
of  Plan,  Regularity  of  Defign,  and  mafterly  Beauties  which  we 
difcover  in  Homer  and  Virgil.  T 

Pollibly  it  is  owing  to  the  then  abfence  of  an  equal 
acknowledgment  in  England  of  Dante,  Addifon 's  con- 
fequent  limitation  of  purpofe,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
production  of  this  criticifm,  that  there  is  no  recogni 
tion  therein  of  the  great  Italian  Epic  poet. 

Thefe  papers  conflitute  a  Primer  to  Paradife  Lojt. 
Moll  fkilfully  conflructed  both  to  interefl  and  inflrucT:, 
but  Hill  a  Primer.  As  the  excellent  fetting  may  the 
better  difplay  the  gem  of  incalculable  value  :  fo  may 
Addifon's  thought  help  us  to  underfland  Milton's 
'  greatnefs  of  Soul,  which  furnimed  him  with  fuch 
glorious  Conceptions.'  Let  us  not  flop  at  the  Primer, 
but  pafs  on  to  a  perfonal  apprehenfion  of  the  great 
Englifh  Epic ;  in  the  perfuafion,  that  in  no  fpeech 
under  heaven,  is  there  a  poem  of  more  Sublimity, 
Delight,  and  Inftruc"lion  than  that  which  Milton  was 
maturing  for  a  quarter  of  a  century :  and  that  there 
is  nothing  human  more  wonderful  and  at  the  fame 
time  more  true,  than  thofe  vifions  of  'the  whole 
System  of  the  intellectual  World,  the  Chaos  and  the 
Creation  ;  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell '  over  which — in 
the  deep  darknefs  of  his  blindnefs — Milton's  fpirit 
fo  long  brooded,  and  which  at  length  he  revealed  to 
Earth  in  his  aftonifhing  Poem. 
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NUMB.  CCLXII. 

The   SPECTATOR. 


Nulla  venenato  Littera  mi/fa  Joco  eft.  Ov. 

{Satirical  Reflexions  I  avoid. 

Another  translation. 

My  paper  flows  from  no  fatiric  vein, 

Contains  no  poifon,  and  conveys  no  pain.     Adapted  } 

— — — \ 

Monday,  December  31.  1711. 

Think  my  felf  highly  obliged  to  the  Publick  for 
their  kind  Acceptance  of  a  Paper  which  vifits 
them  every  Morning,  and  has  in  it  none  of 
thofe  Seafonings  that  recommend  fo  many  of 
the  Writings  which  are  in  vogue  among  us. 
As,  on  the  one  Side,  my  Paper  has  not  in  it  a  fingle 
Word  of  News,  a  Reflection  in  Politicks,  nor  a  Stroke 
of  Party;  fo,  on  the  other,  there  are  no  fafhionable 
Touches  of  Infidelity,  no  obfcene  Ideas,  no  Satyrs 
upon  Prieflhood,  Marriage,  and  the  like  popular 
Topicks  of  Ridicule;  no  private  Scandal,  nor  any 
thing  that  may  tend  to  the  Defamation  of  particular 
Perfons,  Families,  or  Societies. 

There  is  not  one  of  thefe  abovementioned  Sub 
jects  that  would  not  fell  a  very  indifferent  Paper, 
could  I  think  of  gratifying  the  Publick  by  fuch  rhe^i : 
and  bafe  Methods :  But  notwithftanding  I  have  re 
jected  every  thing  that  favours  of  Party,  every  thing 
that  is  loofe  and  immoral,  and  every  thing  that  might 
create  Uneafmefs  in  the  Minds  of  particular  Perfons, 
I  find  that  the  Demand  for  my  Papers  has  encreafed 
every  Month  fmce  their  firfl  Appearance  in  the  World. 
This  does  not  perhaps  reflect  fo  much  Honour  upon 
my  felf,  as  on  my  Readers,  who  give  a  much  greater 
Attention  to  Difcourfes  of  Virtue  and  Morality,  than 
ever  I  expected,  or  indeed  could  hope. 
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When  I  broke  loofe  from  that  great  Body  of  Writers 
who  have  employed  their  Wit  and  Parts  in  propagating 
Vice  and  Irreligion,  I  did  not  queftion  but  I  mould  be 
treated  as  an  odd  kind  of  Fellow  that  had  a  Mind  to 
appear  fingular  in  my  Way  of  Writing :  But  the  general 
Reception  I  have  found,  convinces  me  that  the  World 
is  not  fo  corrupt  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  and  that 
if  thofe  Men  of  Parts  who  have  been  employed  in 
viciating  the  Age  had  endeavoured  to  rectify  and 
amend  it,  they  needed  not  to  have  facrificed  their 
good  Senfe  and  Virtue  to  their  Fame  and  Reputation. 
No  Man  is  fo  funk  in  Vice  and  Ignorance,  but  there 
are  flill  fome  hidden  Seeds  of  Goodnefs  and  Know 
ledge  in  him  ;  which  give  him  a  Relifh  of  fuch  Reflec 
tions  and  Speculations  as  have  an  Aptnefs  in*  them* 
to  improve  the  Mind  and  to  make  the  Heart  better. 

I  have  fhewn  in  a  former  Paper,  with  how  much 
Care  I  have  avoided  all  fuch  Thoughts  as  are  loofe, 
obfcene,  or  immoral ;  and  I  believe  my  Reader  would 
Hill  think  the  better  of  me,  if  he  knew  the  Pains  I  am 
at  in  qualifying  what  I  write  after  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
nothing  may  be  interpreted  as  aimed  at  private  Per- 
fons.  For  this  Reafon  when  I  draw  any  faulty 
Character,  I  confider  all  thofe  Perfons  to  whom  the 
Malice  of  the  World  may  poffibly  apply  it,  and  take 
care  to  dam  it  with  fuch  particular  Circumftances  as 
may  prevent  all  fuch  ill-natured  Applications.  If  I 
write  any  thing  on  a  black  Man,  I  run  over  in  my  Mind 
all  the  eminent  Perfons  in  the  Nation  who  are  of  that 
Complection  :  When  I  place  an  imaginary  Name  at 
the  Head  of  a  Character,  I  examine  every  Syllable 
and  Letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any  Refemblance 
to  one  that  is  real.  I  know  very  well  the  Value  which 
every  Man  fets  upon  his  Reputation,  and  how  painful 
it  is  to  be  expofed  to  the  Mirth  and  Derifion  of  the 
Publick,  and  mould  therefore  fcorn  to  divert  my 
Reader  at  the  Expence  of  any  private  Man. 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  particular 
Perfon's  Reputation,  fo  I  have  taken  more  than  ordi- 
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nary  Care  not  to  give  Offence  to  thofe  who  appear  in 
the  higher  Figures  of  Life,  I  would  not  make  my  felf 
merry  even  with  a  Piece  of  Pafleboard  that  is  invefted 
with  a  publick  Character;  for  which  Reafon  I  have 
never  glanced  upon  the  late  defigned  Proceffion  of  his 
Holinefs  and  his  Attendants,  notwithftanding  it  might 
have  afforded  Matter  to  many  ludicrous  Speculations. 
Among  thofe  Advantages  which  the  Publick  may  reap 
from  this  Paper,  it  is  not  the  leafl,  that  it  draws  Mens 
Minds  off  from  the  Bitternefs  of  Party,  and  furnifhes 
them  with  Subjects  of  Difcourfe  that  may  be  treated 
without  Warmth  or  Paffion.  This  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firfl  Defign  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who  fet  on  Foot 
the  Royal  Society ;  and  had  then  a  very  good  Effect, 
as  it  turned  many  of  the  greateft  Genius's  of  that  Age 
to  the  Difquifitions  of  natural  Knowledge,  who,  if  they 
had  engaged  in  Politicks  with  the  fame  Parts  and 
Application,  might  have  fet  their  Country  in  a  Flame. 
The  Air-Pump,  the  Barometer,  the  Quadrant,  and  the 
like  Inventions,  were  thrown  out  to  thofe  bufy  Spirits, 
as  Tubs  and  Barrels  are  to  a  Whale,  that  he  may  let 
the  Ship  fail  on  without  Diflurbance,  while  he  diverts 
himfelf  with  thofe  innocent  Amufements. 

I  have  been  fo  very  fcrupulous  in  this  Particular  of 
not  hurting  any  Man's  Reputation,  that  I  have  for- 
born  mentioning  even  fuch  Authors  as  I  could  not 
name  with  Honour.  This  I  mufl  confefs  to  have  been 
a  Piece  of  very  great  Self-denial :  For  as  the  Publick 
relifhes  nothing  better  than  the  Ridicule  which  turns 
upon  a  Writer  of  any  Eminence,  fo  there  is  nothing 
which  a  Man  that  has  but  a  very  ordinary  Talent  in 
Ridicule  may  execute  with  greater  Eafe.  One  might 
raife  Laughter  for  a  Quarter  of  a  Year  together  upon 
the  Works  of  a  Perfon  who  has  publifhed  but  a  very 
few  Volumes.  For  which  Reafons  I  am  aftonifhed, 
that  thofe  who  have  appeared  againft  this  Paper  have 
made  fo  very  little  of  it.  The  Criticifms  which  I  have 
hitherto  publifhed,  have  been  made  with  an  Intention 
rather  to  difcover  Beauties  and  Excellencies  in  the 
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Writers  of  my  own  Time,  than  to  publifh  any  of  their 
Faults  and  Imperfections.  In  the  mean  while  I  mould 
take  it  for  a  very  great  Favour  from  fome  of  my  under 
hand  Detractors,  if  they  would  break  all  Meafures 
with  me  fo  far,  as  to  give  me  a  Pretence  for  examin 
ing  their  Performances  with  an  impartial  Eye:  Nor 
mall  I  look  upon  it  as  any  Breach  of  Charity 
to  criticife  the  Author,  fo  long  as  I  keep  clear 
of  the  Perfon. 

In  the  mean  while,  till  I  am  provoked  to  fuch 
Hoflilities,  I  (hall  from  Time  to  Time  endeavour  to  do 
Juflice  to  thofe  who  have  diilinguilhed  themfelves  in 
the  politer  Parts  of  Learning,  and  to  point  out  fuch 
Beauties  in  their  Works  as  may  have  efcaped  the  Ob- 
fervation  of  others. 

As  the  firfl  Place  among  our  EngliJIt  Poets  is  due 
to  Milton,  and  as  I  have  drawn  more  Quotations  out 
of  him  than  from  any  other,  I  (hall  enter  into  a  regular 
Criticifm  upon  his  Paradife  loft,  which  I  mall  publifh 
every  Saturday  till  I  have  given  my  Thoughts  upon 
that  Poem.  I  mail  not  however  prefume  to  impofe- 
upon  others  my  own  particular  Judgment  on  this  Author, 
but  only  deliver  it  as  my  private  Opinion.  Criticifm 
is  of  a  very  large  Extent,  and  every  particular  Matter 
in  this  Art  has  his  favourite  Paffages  in  an  Author, 
which  do  not  equally  ftrike  the  beft  Judges.  It  will 
be  fufficient  for  me  if  I  difcover  many  Beauties  or 
Imperfections  which  others  have  not  attended  to,  and 
I  mould  be  very  glad  to  fee  any  of  our  eminent  Writers 
publifh  their  Uifcoveries  on  the  fame  Subject.  In 
fhort,  I  would  always  be  underflood  to  write  my 
Papers  of  Criticifm  in  the  Spirit  which  Horace  has 
expreffed  in  thofe  two  famous  Lines, 


-Si  quid  novifli  reftius  ijlis 


Candidus  imperil,  fi  non  his  utere  mecum. 

If  you  have  made  any  better  Remarks  of  your  own, 
communicate  them  with  Candour  ;  if  not,  make  ufe 
of  thefe  I  prefent  you  with. 


NUMB.  CCLXVII. 

The   SPECTATOR. 

Cedite  Romani  Scriptores,  cedite  Graii.          Propert. 
U      {  Give  place,  ye  Roman,  and  ye  Grecian  Wits.} 

Saturday,  January ',  5.  1712. 


[HERE  is  nothing  in  Nature  fo  irkfomfe] 
as  general  Difcourfes,  efpecially  when 
they  turn  chiefly  upon  Words.  For  this 
Reafon  I  fhall  wave  the  Difcuffion  of  that 
Point  which  was  flarted  fome  Years  fmee, 
Whether  Miltoris  Paradife  Loft  may  be  called  an 
Heroick  Poem  ?  Thofe  who  will  not  give  it  that  Title, 
may  call  it  (if  they  pleafe)  a  Divine  Poem.  It  will  be 
fufticient  to  its  Perfection,  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  Beau 
ties  of  the  higheft  kind  of  Poetry ;  and  as  for  thofe 
who  fay  [alledge]  it  is  not  an  Heroick  Poem,  they 
advance  no  more  to  the  Diminution  of  it,  than  if  they 
mould  fay  Adam  is  not  ^neas,  nor  Eve  Helen. 

I  fhall  therefore  examine  it  by  the  Rules  of  Epic 
Poetry,  and  fee  whether  it  falls  fhort  of  the  Iliad  or 
sEneid,  in  the  Beauties  which  are  effential  to  that 
kind  of  Writing.  The  firft  Tiling  to  be  confidered 
in  an  Epic  Poem,  is  the  Fable,  which  is  perfect  or 
imperfect,  according  as  the  Action  which  it  relates 
is  more  or  lefs  fo.  This  Action  mould  have  three 
Qualifications  in  it.  Firft,  It  fhould  be  but  one 
Action.  Secondly,  It  fhould  be  an  entire  Action; 
and  Thirdly,  It  mould  be  a  great  Action.  To  con- 
fid  ?r  the  Action  of  the  Iliad,  sEneid,  and  Paradife 
Loft  in  thefe  three  feveral  Lights.  Homer  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Unity  of  his  Action  haftens  into  the  miclfL 
cf  things,  as  Horace  has  obferved :  Had  he  gone  up 
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to  Leda's  Egg,  or  begun  much  later,  even  at  the  Rape 
of  Helen,  or  the  Invefling  of  Troy,  it  is  manifeft  that 
the  Story  of  the  Poem  would  have  been  a  Series  of 
feveral  Actions.  He  therefore  opens  his  Poem  with  the 
Difcord  of  his  Princes,  and  with  great  Art  interweaves 
in  the  feveral  fucceeding  parts  of  it,  an  account  of  every 
thing  [material]  which  relates  to  the  Story  [them],  and 
had  paffed  before  that  fatal  Diffenfion.  After  the  fame 
manner  dEneas  makes  his  firft  appearance  in  the 
Tyrrhene  Seas,  and  within  fight  of  Italy,  becaufe  the 
Action  propofed  to  be  celebrated  was  that  of  his 
Settling  himfelf  in  Latium.  But  becaufe  it  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  Reader  to  know  what  had  happened  to 
him  in  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  in  the  preceding  parts 
of  his  Voyage,  Virgil  makes  his  Hero  relate  it  by 
way  of  Epifode  in  the  fecond  and  third  Books  of  the 
^3Lneid.  The  Contents  of  both  which  Books  come  be 
fore  thofe  of  the  firft  Book  in  the  Thread  of  the  Story, 
tho'  for  preferving  of  this  Unity  of  Action,  they  follow 
them  in  the  Difpofition  of  the  Poem.  Milton,  in  Imita 
tion  of  thefe  two  great  Poets,  opens  his  Paradife  Loft 
with  an  Infernal  Council  plotting  the  Fall  of  Man, 
which  is  the  Action  he  propofed  to  celebrate ;  and  as 
for  thofe  great  Actions,  which  preceded  in  point  of 
time,  the  Battel  of  the  Angels,  and  the  Creation  of 
the  World,  (which  would  have  entirely  deflroyed  the 
Unity  of  his  Principal  Action,  had  he  related  them  in 
the  fame  Order  that  they  happened)  he  caft  them  into 
the  fifth,  fixth  and  feventh  Books,  by  way  of  Epifode 
to  this  noble  Poem. 

Ariftotle  himfelf  allows,  that  Homer  has  nothing  to 
boaft  of  as  to  the  Unity  of  his  Fable,  tho'  at  the  fame 
time  that  great  Critick  and  Philofopher  endeavours 
to  palliate  this  Imperfection  in  the  Greek  Poet,  by 
imputing  it  in  fome  Meafure  to  the  very  Nature  of  an 
Epic  Poem.  Some  have  been  of  Opinion,  that  the 
ALneid  labours  alfo  in  this  particular,  and  has  Epiiodes 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  Excrefcencies  rather 
than  as  Parts  of  the  Action.  On  the  contrary,  the 
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Similitude.  An  Animal,  no  bigger  than  a  Mite,  can 
not  appear  perfect  to  the  Eye,  becaufe  the  Sight  takes 
it  in  at  once,  and  has  only  a  confufed  Idea  of  the 
whole,  and  not  a  diflinct  Idea  of  all  its  Parts  ;  If  on 
the  contrary  you  mould  fuppofe  an  Animal  of  ten 
thoufand  Furlongs  in  length,  the  Eye  would  be  fo 
filled  with  a  fingle  Part  of  it,  that  it  could  not  give  the 
Mind  an  Idea  of  the  whole.  What  thefe  Animals 
are  to  the  Eye,  a  very  mort  or  a  very  long  Action 
would  be  to  the  Memory.  The  firfl  would  be,  as  it 
were,  loft  and  fwallowed  up  by  it,  and  the  other 
difficult  to  be  contained  in  it.  Homer  and  Virgil  have 
(hewn  their  principal  Art  in  this  Particular;  the  Action 
of  the  Iliad,  and  that  of  the  SEneid,  were  in  themfelves 
exceeding  mort,  but  are  fo  beautifully  extended  and 
diverlified  by  the  Intervention  [Invention]  of  Epifodes, 
and  the  Machinery  of  Gods,  with  the  like  Poetical  Orna 
ments,  that  they  make  up  an  agreeable  Story  fufficient 
to  employ  the  Memory  without  overcharging  it.  Mil- 
ton's  Action  is  enriched  with  fuch  a  variety  of  Cir- 
cumilances,  that  I  have  taken  as  much  Pleafure  in 
reading  the  Contents  of  his  Books,  as  in  the  befl 
invented  Story  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  poffible,  that 
the  Traditions  on  which  the  Iliad  and  sEneid  were 
built,  had  more  Circumftances  in  them  than  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  as  it  is  related  in  Scrip 
ture.  Befides  it  was  eafier  for  Homer  and  Virgil  to 
dam  the  Truth  with  Fiction,  as  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  offending  the  Religion  of  their  Country  by 
it.  But  as  for  Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  very  few 
Circumflances  upon  which  to  raife  his  Poem,  but  was 
alfo  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  greatefl  Caution  in 
every  thing  that  he  added  out  of  his  own  Invention. 
And,  indeed,  notwithstanding  all  the  Reflraints  he  was 
under,  he  has  filled  his  Story  with  fo  many  furprifing 
incidents,  which  bear  fo  clofe  an  Analogy  with  what 
is  delivered  in  Holy  Writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleafing 
the  mod  delicate  Reader,  without  giving  Ofience  to 
ihe  moft  Scrupulous, 
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The  Modern  Criticks  have  collected  from  feveral 
Hints  in  the  Iliad  and  sEneid  the  Space  of  Time, 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  Action  of  each  of  thofe 
Poems;  but  as  a  great  Part  of  Milton's  Story  was 
tranfacted  in  Regions  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Sphere  of  Day,  it  is  impoffible  to  gratifie 
the  Reader  with  fuch  a  Calculation,  which  indeed 
would  be  more  curious  than  inftructive ;  none  of  the 
Criticks,  either  Ancient  or  Modern,  having  laid  down 
Rules  to  circumfcribe  the  Action  of  an  Epic  Poem 
with  any  determined  number  of  Years,  Days,  or  Hours,  f 

This  piece  of  Critidfm  on  Milton V  Paradife  Loft, 
JJiall  be  carried  on  in  following  [Saturdays]  Papers. 

t  Seep.  151. 


NUMB.  CCLXXIII. 

The   SPECTATOR. 


Notandi  funt  tibi  Mores.  Hor. 

{Note  well  the  Manners.} 

Saturday,  January  12.  1712. 


|AVING  examined  the  Action  of  Paradife 
Loft,  let  us  in  the  next  place  confider  the 
A6tors.  Thefe  are  what  Arijlotle  means  by 
[This  is  Ariftotle's  Method  of  confidering ; 
firfl]  the  Fable,  and  [fecondly]  the  Man 
ners,  or,  as  we  generally  call  them  in  Englijhy  the 
Fable  and  the  Characters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  Heroic  Poets  that  evei 
wrote,  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  Characters. 
Every  God  that  is  admitted  into  his  Poem,  acts  a 
Part  which  would  have  been  fuitable  to  no  other 
Deity.  His  Princes  are  as  much  diflinguifhed  by 
their  Manners  as  by  their  Dominions ;  and  even  thofe 
among  them,  whofe  Characters  feem  wholly  made  up 
of  Courage,  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  particu 
lar  kinds  of  Courage  in  which  they  excell.  In  fhort, 
there  is  fcarce  a  Speech  or  Action  in  the  Iliad,  which 
the  Reader  may  not  afcribe  to  the  Perfon  that  fpeaks 
or  acts,  without  feeing  his  Name  at  the  Head  of  it. 

Homer  does  not  only  out-fhine  all  other  Poets  in  the 
Variety,  but  alfo  in  the  Novelty  of  his  Characters. 
He  has  introduced  among  his  Grecian  Princes  a  Per 
fon,  who  had  lived  thrice  the  Age  of  Man,  and  con- 
verfed  with  Thefeus,  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and  the  firfl 
Race  of  Heroes.  His  principal  Actor  is  the  Off-fpring 
[Son]  of  a  Goddefs,  not  to  mention  the  Son  [Off- 
fpring]  of  Aurora  [other  Deities],  who  has  [have]  like- 
wife  a  Place  in  his  Poem,  and  the  venerable  2rojan 
Prince,  who  was  the  Father  of  fo  many  Kings  and 
Heroes.  There  is  in  thefe  feveral  Characters  of  Homer, 
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a  certain  Dignity  as  well  as  Novelty,  which  adapts  them 
in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the  Nature  of  an  Heroic 
Poem.  Tho',  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  them  the  greater 
variety,  he  has  defcribed  a  Vulcan,  that  is,  a  Buffoon 
among  his  Gods,  and  a  Therfites  among  his  Mortals. 

Virgil  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  Homer  in  the  Cha 
racters  of  his  Poem,  both  as  to  their  Variety  and 
Novelty.  ^Eneas  is  indeed  a  perfect  Character,  but 
as  for  Achates,  tho'  he  is  fliled  the  Hero's  Friend,  he 
does  nothing  in  the  whole  Poem  which  may  deferve 
that  Title.  Gyas,  Mnefleus,  Sergejlus,  and  Cloanthus,  are 
all  of  them  Men  of  the  fame  Stamp  and  Character, 

Fortemque  Gyan,fortemque  Cloanthum     [Virg.] 

There  are  indeed  feveral  very  natural  Incidents  in 
the  Part  of  Afcanius ;  as  that  of  Dido  cannot  be  fuffi- 
ciently  admired.  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  new  or 
particular  in  Turnus.  Pallas  and  Evander  are  [remote] 
Copies  of  HeElor  and  Priam,  as  Laufus  and  Mezentius 
are  almoft  Parallels  to  Pallas  and  Evander.  T^he 
Characters  of  Nifus  and  Eurialus  are  beautiful,  but 
common.  [We  muft  not  forget  the  Parts  of  Sinon, 
Camilla,  and  fome  few  others,  which  are  beautiful 
Improvements  on  the  Greek  Poet.]  In  fhort,  there  is 
neither  that  Variety  nor  Novelty  in  the  Perfons  of  the 
jEneid,  which  we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  Characters  of  Milton,  we  mall 
find  that  he  has  introduced  all  the  Variety  that  his  Poem 
was  capable  of  receiving.  The  whole  Species  of 
Mankind  was  in  two  Perfons  at  the  time  to  which 
the  Subject  of  his  Poem  is  confined.  We  have,  how 
ever,  four  diflinct  Characters  in  thefe  two  Perfons.  We  fee 
Man  and  Woman  in  the  highefl  Innocence  and  Perfec 
tion,  and  in  the  moft  abject  State  of  Guilt  and  Infirmity. 
The  two  lafl  Characters  are,  indeed,  very  common  and 
obvious,  but  the  two  firfl  are  not  only  more  magnificent, 
but  more  new  than  any  Characters  either  in  Virgil  or 
Homer,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  Circle  of  Nature. 

Milton  was  fo  fenfible  of  this  Defect  in  the  Subject 
of  his  Poem,  and  of  the  few  Characters  it  would  afford 
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him,  that  he  has  brought  into  it  two  Actors  of  a  Shadowy 
and  Fictitious  Natrre,  in  the  Perfons  of  Sin  and  Death, 
by  which  means  he  has  interwoven  in  the  Body  of  his 
Fable  a  very  beautiful  and  well  invented  Allegory.  But 
notwithftanding  the  Finenefs  of  this  Allegory  may  a- 
tone  for  it  in  fome  meafure;  I  cannot  think  that  Perfons 
of  fuch  a  Chymerical  Exiflence  are  proper  Actors  in  an 
Epic  Poem ;  becaufe  there  is  not  that  meafure  of  Pro 
bability  annexed  to  them,  which  is  requifite  in  Writings 
of  this  kind,  [as  I  mall  mew  more  at  large  hereafter.] 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  Actrefs  in 
the  &neid,  but  the  Part  me  ads  is  very  fliort,  and 
none  of  the  moll  admired  Circumflances  in  that 
Divine  Work.  We  find  in  Mock-Heroic  Poems,  par 
ticularly  in  the  Difpenfary  and  the  Lutrin,  feveral 
Allegorical  Perfons  of  this  Nature,  which  are  very 
beautiful  in  thofe  Compofitions,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
ufed  as  an  Argument,  that  the  Authors  of  them  were 
of  Opinion,  that*  fuch  Characters  might  have  a  Place  in 
an  Epic  Work.  For  my  own  part,  I  mould  be  glad  the 
Reader  would  think  fo,  for  the  fake  of  the  Poem  I 
am  now  examining,  and  muft  further  add,  that  if  fuch 
empty  unfubftantial  Beings  may  be  ever  made  ufe  of 
on  this  occafion,  there  were  never  any  more  nicely 
imagined,  and  employed  in  more  proper  Actions,  than 
thofe  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking.  f 

Another  Principal  Actor  in  this  Poem  is  the  great 
Enemy  of  Mankind.  The  Part  of  Ulyffes  in  Homer** 
Odyffey  is  very  much  admired  by  Arijlotle^  as  per 
plexing  that  Fable  with  very  agreeable  Plots  and  In 
tricacies,  not  only  by  the  many  Adventures  in  his 
Voyage,  and  the  Subtilty  of  his  Behaviour,  but  by  the 
various  Concealments  and  Difcoveries  of  his  Perfon  in 
feveral  parts  of  that  Poem.  But  the  Crafty  Being  I 
have  now  mentioned,  makes  a  much  longer  Voyage  than 
Ulyffes,  puts  in  practice  many  more  Wiles  and  Strata 
gems,  and  hides  himfelf  under  a  greater  variety  of 
Shapes  and  Appearances,  all  of  which  are  feverally  de 
tected,  to  the  great  Delight  and  Surprize  of  the  Reader. 

+  See  alsi  pp.  45  :  7°-?2  ;  '33-135- 
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We  may  likewife  obferve  with  how  much  Art  the  Poet 
has  varied  feveral  Characters  of  the  Perfons  that  fpeak 
in  his  infernal  Affembly.  On  the  contrary,  how  has  he 
reprefented  the  whole  Godhead  exerting  it  felf  towards 
Man  in  its  full  Benevolence  under  the  Three-fold  Dif- 
tinction  of  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer  and  a  Comforter  ! 

Nor  mufl  we  omit  the  Perfon  of  Raphael,  who 
amidft  his  Tendernefs  and  Friendfhip  for  Man,  fhews 
fuch  a  Dignity  and  Condefcention  in  all  his  Speech  and 
Behaviour,  as  are  fuitable  to  a  Superior  Nature.  [The 
Angels  are  indeed  as  much  diverfified  in  Milton,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  their  proper  Parts,  as  the  Gods  are  in 
Homer  or  Virgil.  The  Readerwill  find  nothing  afcribed 
to  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Michael,  or  Raphael,  which  is  not  in 
a  particular  manner  fuitable  to  their  refpective  Cha 
racters.] 

There  is  another  Circumftance  in  the  principal  Actors 
of  the  Iliad  and  jfLneid,  which  gives  a  particular  [pecu 
liar]  Beauty  to  thofe  two  Poems,  and  was  therefore  con 
trived  with  very  great  Judgment.  I  mean  the  Authors 
having  chofen  for  their  Heroes  Perfons  who  were  fo 
nearly  related  to  the  People  for  whom  they  wrote. 
Achilles  was  a  Greek,  and  sEneas  the  remote  Founder 
of  Rome.  By  this  means  their  Countrymen  (whom  they 
principally  propofed  to  themfelves  for  their  Readers) 
were  particularly  attentive  to  all  the  parts  of  their  Story, 
and  fympathized  with  their  Heroes  in  all  their  Adven 
tures.  A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  Efcapes, 
Succeffes  and  Victories  of  j£neas,  and  be  grieved  at  any 
Defeats,  Misfortunes,  or  Difappointments  that  befel 
him ;  as  a  Greek  mufl  have  had  the  fame  regard  for 
Achilles.  And  it  is  plain,  that  each  of  thofe  Poems  have 
loft  this  great  Advantage,  among  thofe  Readers  to  whom 
their  Heroes  are  as  Strangers,  or  indifferent  Perfons. 

Milton's  Poem  is  admirable  in  this  refpect,  fince  it 
is  impoffible  for  any  of  its  Readers,  whatever  Nation, 
Country  or  People  he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be  re 
lated  to  the  Perfons  who  are  the  principal  Actors  in 
it ;  but  what  is  ftill  infinitely  more  to  its  Advantage, 
the  principal  Actors  in  this  Poem  are  not  only  our 
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Progenitors,  but  our  Reprefentatives.  We  have  an 
actual  Intereft  in  every  thing  they  do,  and  no  lei's 
than  our  utmofl  Happinefs  or  *  Mifery*  is  concerned, 
and  lies  at  Stake  in  all  their  Behaviour. 

I  mall  fubjoyn  as  a  Corollary  to  the  foregoing  Re 
mark,  an  admirable  Obfervation  out  of  Arijiotle,  which 
hath  been  very  much   mifreprefented  in  the  Quota 
tions  of  fome  Modern  Criticks.     '  If  a  Man  of  perfect 
and  confummate  Virtue  falls  into  a  Misfortune,  it 
raifes  our  Pity,  but  not  our  Terror,  becaufe  we  do 
not   fear  that  it  may   be   our   own    Cafe,   who   do 
not  referable  the  Suffering  Perfon.    But  as  that  great 
Philofopher  adds,  '  If  we  fee  a  Man  of  Virtues  mixt 
with  Infirmities,  fall  into  any  Misfortune,  it  does  not 
only  raife  our  Pity  but  our  Terror;  becaufe  we  are  afraid 
that  the  like  Misfortunes  may  happen  to  our  felves, 
who  refemble  the  Character  of  the  Suffering  Perfon. 
I  fhall  take  another  Opportunity  to  obferve,  that 
a  Perfon  of  an  abfolute  and  confummate  Virtue  mould 
never  be  introduced  in  Tragedy,  and  mail  only  remark 
in  this  Place,  that  this  [the  foregoing]  Obfervation  ofArif- 
totle,  tho'  it  maybe  true  in  other  Occafions,  does  not  hold 
in  this ;  becaufe  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  though  the  Perfons 
who  fall  into  Misfortune  are  of  the  mofl  perfect  and  con 
fummate  Virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  what  may 
poffibly  be,  but  what  actually  is  our  own  Cafe;  fince 
we  are  embark'd  with  them  on  the  fame  Bottom,  and 
mufl  be  Partakers  of  their  Happinefs  or  Mifery. 

In  this,  and  fome  other  very  few  Inftances,  Ariflottis 
Rules  for  Epic  Poetry  (which  he  had  drawn  from  his  Re 
flections  upon  Homer]  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  quadrate 
exactly  with  the  Heroic  Poems  which  have  been  made 
fince  his  Time ;  as  it  is  plain  his  Rules  would  have  been 
Hill  more  perfect,  cou'd  he  have  perufed  the  'jEneid 
which  was  made  fome  hundred  Years  after  his  Death. 

In  my  next  IJJiallgo  through  other  parts  of  Milton 'j 
Poem  ;  and  hope  that  what  I Jliall  there  advance,  as  well 
as  what  I  have  already  written,  will  not  only  ferve  as  a 
Comment  upon  Milton,  but  upon  Ariflotle. 
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The   SPECTATOR. 

Reddere  perfoncz  fcit  convenientia  cuique.  Hor 

•  {He  knows  what  bcjl  befits  each  Charafler.} 

Saturday.  January  19.   1712. 


JE  have  already  taken  a  general  Survey  of 
the  Fable  and  Characters  in  Milton"?, 
Paradife  Loft :  The  Parts  which  remain  to 
be  confider'd,  according  to  Ariflotlfs 
Method,  are  the  Sentiments  and  the  Lan 
guage.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  firft  of  thefe,  I  muft 
advertife  my  Reader,  that  it  is  my  Defign  as  foon  as  I 
have  finifhed  my  general  Reflections  on  thefe  four 
feveral  Heads,  to  give  particular  Inftances  out  of  the 
Poem  which  is  now  before  us  of  Beauties  and  Im 
perfections  which  may  be  obferved  under  each  of  them, 
as  alfo  of  fuch  other  Particulars  as  may  not  properly 
fall  under  any  of  them.  This  I  thought  fit  to  premife, 
that  the  Reader  may  not  judge  too  haflily  of  this 
Piece  of  Criticifm,  or  look  upon  it  as  Imperfect, 
before  he  has  feen  the  whole  Extent  of  it. 

The  Sentiments  in  an  [all]  Epic  Poem  are  the 
Thoughts  and  Behaviour  which  the  Author  afcribes  to 
the  Perfons  whom  he  introduces,  and  are/z//?  when 
they  are  conformable  to  the  Characters  of  the  feveral 
Perfons.  The  Sentiments  have  likewife  a  relation  to 
Things  as  well  as  Perfons,  and  are  then  perfect  when 
they  are  fuch  as  are  adapted  to  the  Subject.  If  in  either 
of  thefe  Cafes  the  Poet  argues,  or  explains,  magnifies 
or  dimimmes,  raifes  Love  or  Hatred,  Pity  or  Terror, 
or  any  other  Paffion,  we  ought  to  confider  whether 
the  Sentiments  he  makes  ufe  of  are  proper  for  thefe 
[their]  Ends.  Homer  is  cenfured  by  the  Criticks  for 
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his  Defect  as  to  this  Particular  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyffey,  tho'  at  the  fame  time  thofe  who 
have  treated  this  great  Poet  with  Candour,  have  attri 
buted  this  Defect  to  the  Times  in  which  he  lived.  It 
was  the  fault  of  the  Age,  and  not  of  Homer,  if  there 
wants  that  Delicacy  in  fome  of  his  Sentiments,  which 
appears  in  the  Works  of  Men  of  a  much  inferior 
Genius.  Befides,  if  there  are  Blemifhes  in  any  parti 
cular  Thoughts,  there  is  an  infinite  Beauty  in  the 
greatefl  part  of  them.  In  fhort,  if  there  are  many 
Poets  who  wou'd  not  have  fallen  into  the  mea[n]nefs  of 
fome  of  his  Sentiments,  there  are  none  who  cou'd  have 
rife[n]  up  to  the  Greatnefs  of  others.  Virgil  has  ex 
celled  all  others  in  the  Propriety  of  his  Sentiments. 
Milton  mines  likewife  very  much  in  this  Particular : 
Nor  muft  we  omit  one  Confideration  which  adds  to 
his  Honour  and  Reputation.  Homer  and  Virgil  intro 
duced  Perfons  whofe  Characters  are  commonly  known 
among  Men,  and  fuch  as  are  to  be  met  with  either 
in  Hiftory,  or  in  ordinary  Converfation.  MiltorH^  Cha 
racters,  mofl  of  them,  lie  out  of  Nature,  and  were  to 
be  formed  purely  by  his  own  Invention.  It  mews  a 
greater  Genius  in  Shakefpear  to  have  drawn  his  Caly- 
ban,  than  his  Hotfpur  or  Julius  Ccefar  :  The  one  was 
to  be  fupplied  out  of  his  own  Imagination,  whereas 
the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon  Tradition, 
Hiflory  and  Obfervation.  It  was  much  eafier  there 
fore  for  Homer  to  find  proper  Sentiments  for  an  Af- 
fembly  of  Grecian  Generals,  than  for  Milton  to  di- 
verfifie  his  Infernal  Council  with  proper  Characters, 
and  infpire  them  with  a  variety  of  Sentiments.  The 
Loves  of  Dido  and  sEneas  are  only  Copies  of  what 
has  paffed  between  other  Perfons.  Adam  and  Eve^ 
before  the  Fall,  are  a  different  Species  from  that  of 
Mankind,  who  are  defcended  from  them,  and  none 
but  a  Poet  of  the  mofl  unbounded  Invention,  and  the 
mofl  exquifite  Judgment,  cou'd  have  filled  their  Con 
verfation  and  Behaviour  with  fuch  Beautiful  Circum- 
ftances  during  their  State  of  Innocence. 
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Nor  is  it  fufficient  for  an  Epic  Poem  to  be  filled 
with  fuch  Thoughts  as  are  Natural,  unlefs  it  abound 
alfo  with  fuch  as*  are  Sublime.  Virgil  in  this  Particular 
falls  fhort  of  Homer.  He  has  not  indeed  fo  many 
Thoughts  that  are  Low  and  Vulgar ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  has  not  fo  many  Thoughts  that  are  Sublime  and 
Noble.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Virgil  feldom  nfes  into 
very  aftonifhing  Sentiments,  where  he  is  not  fired 
by  the  Iliad.  He  every  where  charms  and  pleafes  us 
by  the  force  of  his  own  Genius  ;  but  feldom  elevates 
and  tranfports  us  where  he  does  not  fetch  his  Hints 
from  Homer. 

Milton'?,  chief  Talent,  and  indeed  his  diftinguifhing 
/Excellence,  lies  in  the  Sublimity  of  his  Thoughts. 
There  are  others  of  the  Moderns  who  rival  him  in 
every  other  part  of  Poetry ;  but  in  the  greatnefs  of 
his  Sentiments  he  triumphs  over  all  the  Poets  both 
Modern  and  Ancient,  Homer  only  excepted.  It  is  im- 
ppffible  for  the  Imagination  of  Man  to  diflend  it  felf 
with  greater  Ideas,  than  thofe  which  he  has  laid  to 
gether  in  his  firft,  [fecondj  and  fixth  Book[s].  The 
feventh,  which  describes  the  Creation  of  the  World,  is 
likewife  wonderfully  Sublime,  tho'  not  fo  apt  to  ftir 
up  Emotion  in  the  Mind  of  the  Reader,  nor  confe- 
quently  fo  perfect  in  the  Epic  way  of  Writing,  be- 
caufe  it  is  filled  with  lefs  Action.  Let  the  Reader 
compare  what  Longinus  has  obferved  on  feveral  Paf- 
fages  of  Homer,  and  he  wrill  find  Parallels  for  moft  of 
them  in  the  Paradife  Loft. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  infer,  that  as  there 
are  two  kinds  of  Sentiments,  the  Natural  and  the 
Sublime,  which  are  always  to  be  purfued  in  an  Heroic 
Poem,  there  are  alfo  two  kinds  of  Thoughts  which 
are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  firft  are  fuch  as  are 
affected  and  unnatural  •  the  fecond  fuch  as  are  mean 
and  vulgar.  As  for  the  firft  kind  of  Thoughts  we 
meet  with  little  or  nothing  that  is  like  them  in  Virgil  \ 
He  has  none  of  thofe  little  Points  and  Puerilities 
tiiat  are  fo  often  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid,  none  of  the 
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Epigrammatick  Turns  of  Lucan,  none  of  thofe  fwelling 
Sentiments  which  are  fo  frequently]  in  Statins  and 
Claudian,  none  of  thofe  mixed  Embellifhments  of 
Taffb.  Everything  is  juft  and  natural.  His  Sentiments 
mew  that  he  had  a  perfect  Infight  into  Human  Nature, 
and  that  he  knew  every  thing  which  was  the  moll 
proper  to  affect  it.  *I  remember  but  one  Line  in  him 
which  has  been  objected  againft,  by  the  Criticks,  as 
a  point  of  Wit.  It  is  in  his  ninth  Book,  where  Juno 
fpeaking  of  the  Trojans,  how  they  furvived  the  Ruins 
of  their  City,  expreffes  herfelf  in  the  following  Words ; 

Num.   capti  potnere  capi,    num   incenfa    cremarunt 
Pergama  ? 

Were  the  Trojans  taken  even  after  they  were  Captives, 
or  did  Troy  burn  even  when  it  was  in  Flames  ? 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  fome  Places,  which  I  may  here 
after  take  notice  of,  mifreprefented  Virgil*  s  way  of 
thinking  as  to  this  Particular,  in  the  Tranflation  he 
has  given  us  of  the  dlneid.  I  do  not  remember  that 
Homer  any  where  falls  into  the  Faults  above  men 
tioned,  which  were  indeed  the  falfe.  Refinements  of 
later  Ages.  Milton,  it  mufl  be  confeft,  has  fometimes 
erred  in  this  Refpect,  as  I  (hall  mew  more  at  large  in 
another  Paper;  tho'  confidering  how  all  the  Poets  of 
the  Age  in  which  he  writ,  were  infected  with  this 
wrong  way  of  thinking,  he  is  rather  to  be  admired 
that  he  did  not  give  more  into  it,  than  that  he  did  fome 
times  comply  with  that  [the]  vicious  Taile  which  pre 
vails  fo  much  among  Modern  Writers. 

But  fince  feveral  Thoughts  may  be  natural  which 
are  low  and  groveling,  an  Epic  Poet  mould  not  only 
avoid  fuch  Sentiments  as  are  unnatural  or  affected,  but 
alfo  fuch  as  are  low  and  vulgar.  Homer  has  opened 
a  great  Field  of  Raillery  to  Men  of  more  Delicacy 
than  Greatnefs  of  Genius,  by  the  Homelinefs  of  fome 
of  his  Sentiments.  But,  as  I  have  before  faid,  thefe 

*  From  '  I  remember'  to  '  Flames?'  omitted  in  second  edition. 
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are  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  Simplicity  of  the  Age 
in  which  he  lived,  to  which  I  may  alfo  add,  of  that 
which  he  defcribed,  than  to  any  Imperfection  in  that 
Divine  Poet.  Zoilus,  among  the  Ancients,  and  Mon- 
fieur  Perrault,  among  the  Moderns,  pufhed  their  Ridi 
cule  very  far  upon  him,  on  account  of  fome  fuch  Senti 
ments.  There  is  no  Blemim  to  be  obferved  in  Virgil 
under  this  Head,  and  but  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  fhall  give  but  one  Inftance  of  this  Impropriety  of 
Sentiments  in  Homer,  and  at  the  fame  time  compare  it 
with  an  Inilance  of  the  fame  nature,  both  in  Virgil 
and  Milton.  Sentiments  which  raife  Laughter,  can 
very  feldom  be  admitted  with  any  decency  into  an 
Heroic  Poem,  whofe  Bufmefs  it*  is  to  excite  Paffions  of 
a  much  nobler  Nature.  Homcr^  however,  in  his  Cha 
racters  of  Vulcan  and  Therfites^  in  his  Story  of  Mars 
and  Venus^  in  his  Behaviour  of  Irus,  and  in  other  Paf- 
fages,  has  been  obferved  to  have  lapfed  into  the  Bur- 
lefque  Character,  and  to  have  departed  from  that 
ferious  Air  which  feems  effential  to  the  Magnificence 
of  an  Epic  Poem.  I  remember  but  one  Laugh  in  the 
whole  sEneid,  which  rifes  in  the  Fifth  Book  upon 
Mon&tes,  where  he  is  reprefented  as  thrown  overboard, 
and  drying  himfelf  upon  a  Rock.  But  this  Piece  of 
Mirth  is  fo  well  timed,  that  the  fevereft  Critick  can 
have  nothing  to  fay  againfl  it,  for  it  is  in  the  Book  of 
Games  and  Diversions,  where  the  Reader's  Mind  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  fufriciently  relaxed  for  fuch  an  En 
tertainment.  The  only  Piece  of  Pleafantry  in  Para- 
dife  Lofl,  is  where  the  Evil  Spirits  are  defcribed  as 
rallying  the  Angels  upon  the  Succefs  of  their  new 
invented  Artillery.  This  Paffage  I  look  upon  to  be 
the  fillieft  [mod  exceptionable]  in  the  whole  Poem, 
as  being  nothing  elfe  but  a  firing  of  Punns,  and  thofe 
too  very  indifferent  ones. 

Satan  beheld  their  Pagkt, 

And  to  his  Mates  thus  in  derifwt*  calfd. 
O  Friends ,  why  come  not  on  thofe  Victors 


on,        ,      „»„„„  „ 


fe  ^f^*  "*•<  «<*»  «w 

We  Jhould  compel  them  to  a  gtdck  t 


in  w~  - 

too   familiar  to  the  Ear,   and 
md  of  Meannefs  by  paffmg  through  the 
.s  01  the  Vulgar,  a  Poet  ihould  take  particular 
to   guard   himfelf  againfl  Idiomatick   ways    of 
-mg.     Ovid  and  Lucan  have  many  Poorneffes  of 
ixpreffion  upon  this  account,  as  taking  up  with  the 
rfl  Phrafes  that  offered,  without  putting  themfelves 
•  the  trouble  of  looking  after  fuch  as  would  not  only 
ive  been  natural,   but   alfo   elevated   and  fublime. 
ititon  has  but  few  Failings  in  this  kind,  of  which, 
c 
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Ne  quiamque  Deus,  quicunque  adhibebitur  heros, 

Regali  confpeflus  in  auro  nuper  <5°  oftro, 

Migret  in  Obfcuras  humili  fernwne  tabernas : 

Aut  dum  vitat  humum,  nubes  6°  mania  captet.       Hor. 

{But  then  they  did  not  wrong  themfelves  fo  much. 

To  make  a  God,  a  Hero,  or  a  King 

(Stript  of  his  golden  Crown,  and  purple  Robe) 

Defcend  to  a  Mcchanick  DialeEl ; 

Nor  (to  avoid  fuch  Meannefs]  f  oaring  high. 

With  empty  Sound,  and  airy  Notions,  fly. 

•  Rofcommon. } 


Saturday.  January  26.  1712. 


\VING  already  treated  of  the  Fable,  the 
Characters,  and  Sentiments  in  the  Paradife 
Loft,  we  are  in  the  lafl  place  to  confide r 
the  Language ;  and  as  the  learned  World 
is  very  much  divided  upon  Milton  as  to 
this  Point,  I  hope  they  will  excufe  me  if  I  appear 
be  Tuppofed'to  be  fuffiaefctly" f , and  encline  to  thofe 
tertainment.  The  only  Piece  of  Pled*  Author. 
dife  Loft,  is  where  the  Evil  Spirits  are  en  Heroic 
rallying  the  Angels  upon  the  Succefs  of  ttie.  In 
invented  Artillery.  This  Paffage  I  look  upon  vant- 
the  fillieft  [moft  exceptionable]  in  the  whole  1  the 
as  being  nothing  elfe  but  a  ftring  of  Punns,  and  1 
too  very  indiiierent  ones. 

Satan  beheld  their  Plight,  s 

And  to  his  Mates  thus  in  derifio?.  calld 
O  Friends,  why  come  not  on  thofe  Vigors 
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God  and  his  Son  except, 

Created  thing  nought  valu'ct  he  norJJmnrtd. 

And  that  in  which  he  defcribes  Adam  and  Eve. 

Adam  the  goodliefl  Man  of  Men  fince  born 
His  Sons,  the  fair ejl  of  her  Daughters  Eve. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  thefe  Paffages,  ac 
cording  to  the  natural  Syntax,  the  Divine  Perfons 
mentioned  in  the  firft  Line  are  reprefented  as  created 
Beings ;  and  that  in  the  other,  Adam  and  Eve  are  con 
founded  with  their  Sons  and  Daughters.  Such  little 
Blemimes  as  thefe,  when  the  Thought  is  great  and 
natural,  we  mould,  with  Horace,  **-pute  to  a  pardon 
able  Inadvertency,  or  to  the  Weaknefs  of  Human 
Nature,  which  cannot  attend  to  each  minute  Parti 
cular,  and  give  the  lafl  finifhing  to  every  Circumftance 
in  fo  long  a  Work.  The  Ancient  Criticks  therefore, 
who  were  acted  by  a  Spirit  of  Candour,  rather  than 
that  of  Cavilling,  invented  certain  figures  of  Speech, 
on  purpofe  to  palliate  little  Errors  of  this  nature  in 
the  Writings  of  thofe  Authors,  who  had  fo  many  greater 
Beauties  to  atone  for  them. 

If  Clearnefs  and  Perfpicuity  were  only  to  be  con- 
fulted,  the  Poet  would  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to 
cloath  his  Thoughts  in  the  moft  plain  and  natural  Ex- 
preffions.  But,  fince  it  often  happens,  that  the  moft 
obvious  Phrafes,  and  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  ordinary 
Converfation,  become  too  familiar  to  the  Ear,  and 
contract  a  kind  of  Meannefs  by  paffmg  through  the 
Mouths  of  the  Vulgar,  a  Poet  mould  take  particular 
care  to  guard  himfelf  againft  Idiomatick  ways  of 
fpeaking.  Ovid  and  Lncan  have  many  Poorneffes  of 
Expreffion  upon  this  account,  as  taking  up  with  the 
firft  Phrafes  that  offered,  without  putting  themfelves 
to  the  trouble  of  looking  after  fuch  as  would  not  only 
have  been  natural,  but  alfo  elevated  and  fublime. 
Milton  has  but  few  Failings  in  this  kind,  of  which, 
c 
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however,  you  may  fee  an  Inflance  or  two  [meet  with 
fome  Inflances,  as]  in  the  following  Paffages. 

Embritfs  and  Idiots,  Eremites  and  Fryars, 
White,  Black,  and  Grey,  with  all  their  Trumpery, 

Here  Pilgrims  roam 

• Awhile  Difcourfe  they  hold, 

No  fear  left  Dinner  cool ;  when  thus  began 

Our  Author 

Who  of  all  Ages  to  fucceed,  hit  feeling 
The  Evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  cur fe 
My  Head,  ill  fare  our  Ancejlor  impure, 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam 

The  great  Matters  in  Compofition  know  very  well 
that  many  an  elegant  Phrafe  becomes  improper  for  a 
Poet  or  an  Orator,  when  it  has  been  debafed  by  com 
mon  ufe.  For  this  reafon  the  Works  of  Ancient 
Authors,  which  are  written  in  dead  Languages,  have  a 
great  Advantage  over  thofe  which  are  written  in  Lan 
guages  that  are  now  fpoken.  Were  there  any  mean 
Phrafes  or  Idioms  in  Virgil &&&  Homer,  they  would  not 
mock  the  Ear  of  the  moil  delicate  Modern  Reader,  fo 
much  as  they  would  have  done  that  of  an  old  Greek 
or  Roman,  becaufe  we  never  hear  them  pronounced 
in  our  Streets,  or  in  ordinary  Converfation. 

It  is  not  therefore  fufficient,  that  the  Language  of 
an  Epic  Poem  be  Perfpicuous,  unlefs  it  be  alfo  Sub 
lime.  To  this  end  it  ought  to  deviate  from  the  com 
mon  Forms  and  ordinary  Phrafes  of  Speech.  The 
Judgment  of  a  Poet  very  much  difcovers  it  felf  in 
fhunning  the  common  Roads  of  Expreffion,  without 
falling  into  fuch  ways  of  Speech  as  may  feem  ftiff  and 
unnatural ;  he  mufl  not  fwell  into  a  falfe  Sublime,  by 
endeavouring  to  avoid  the  other  Extream.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Efchylus,  and  fometimes  Sophocles,  were 
guilty  of  this  Fault ;  among  the  Latins,  Claudian  and 
Statins ;  and  among  our  own  Countrymen,  Shakefpear 
and  Lee.  In  thefe  Authors  the  Affectation  of  Great- 
nefs  often  hurts  the  Perfpicuity  of  the  Stile,  as  in 
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many  others  the  Endeavour  after  Perfpicuity  prejudices 
its  Greatnefs. 

Arijlotle  has  obferved,  that  the  Idiomatick  Stile  may 
be  avoided,  and  the  Sublime  formed,  by  the  following 
Methods.  Firft,  by  the  ufe  of  Metaphors,  like  thole 
of  Milton. 

Imparadis'd  in  one  anothers  Arms, 

And  in  his  Hand  a  Rccd 

Stood  waving  tipt  with  Fire; 

The  gratfie  Clods  now  calv'd. 

In  thefeandfeveral  [innumerable]  other Inflances, the 
Metaphors  are  very  bold  but  beautiful ;  I  mull  however 
obferve,  that  the  Metaphors  are  not  thick  fown  in  Milton, 
which  always  favours  too  much  of  Wit;  that  they 
never  clam  with  one  another,  which  as  Arijlotle  ob- 
ferves,  turns  a  Sentence  into  a  kind  of  an  Enigma  or 
Riddle;  and  that  he  feldom  makes  ufe  of  them 
where  the  proper  and  natural  Words  will  do  as  well. 

Another  way  of  railing  the  Language,  and  giving  it 
a  Poetical  Turn,  is  to  make  ufe  of  the  Idioms  of  other 
Tongues.  Virgil  is  full  of  the  Greek  Forms  of  Speech, 
which  the  Criticks  call  Hdlenifms,  as  Horace  in  his 
Odes  abounds  with  them  much  more  than  Virgil.  I 
need  not  mention  the  feveral  Dialects  which  Homer 
has  made  ufe  of  for  this  end.  Milton,  in  conformity 
with  the  Practice  of  the  Ancient  Poets,  and  with 
Ariftottis  Rule  has  infufed  a  great  many  Latinifms,  as 
well  as  Grtzcifms,  [and  fometimes  Hebraifms^\  into  the 
Language  of  his  Poem ;  as  towards  the  Beginning 
of  it. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  pligJit 

In  which  tJiey  were,  or  the  fierce  Pains  noty?<?/. 

[  Yet  to  their  General's  Voice  they  foon  obeydl\ 

WhoJJiall  tempt  with  wandring  Feet 

The  dark  unbottoirid  Infinite  Abyfs, 

And  through  the  palpable  Obfcure  find  out  his  way% 
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His  uncouth  way,  or  fpread  his  airy  Flight 
Upborn  with  indefatigable  Wings 
Over  the  vaft  Abrupt ! 


-So  both  afcend 


'n  the  Vifions  of  God B.  2.] 

Under  this  Head  may  be  reckoned  the  placing  the 
Adjective  after  the  Subftantive,  the  tranfpofition  of 
Words,  the  turning  the  Adjective  into  a  Subftantive, 
with  feveral  other  Foreign  Modes  of  Speech,  which 
this  Poet  has  naturalized  to  give  his  Verfe  the  greater 
Sound,  and  throw  it  out  of  Profe. 

The  third  Method  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  is  that  which 
[what]  agrees  with  the  Genius  of  the  Greek  Language  more 
than  with  that  of  any  other  Tongue,  and  is  therefore  more 
ufed  by  Homer  than  by  any  other  Poet.  I  mean  the 
lengthning  of  a  Phrafe  by  the  Addition  of  Words, 
which  may  either  be  inferted  or  omitted,  as  alfo  by 
the  extending  or  contracting  of  particular  Words  by 
the  Infertion  or  Omiffion  of  certain  Syllables.  Milton 
has  put  in  practice  this  Method  of  raifmg  his  Lan 
guage,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  our  Tongue  will  permit, 
as  in  the  Paffage  above-mentioned,  Eremite,  [for]  what 
is  Hermit[e],  in  common  Difcourfe.  If  you  obferve  the 
Meafure  of  his  Verfe,  he  has  with  great  Judgment  fup- 
preffed  a  Syllable  in  feveral  Words,  and  fhortned 
thofe  of  two  Syllables  into  one,  by  which  Method, 
befides  the  abovementioned  Advantage,  he  has  given 
a  greater  Variety  to  his  Numbers.  But  this  Practice 
is  more  particularly  remarkable  in  the  Names  of  Per- 
fons  and  of  Countries,  as  Beelzebub  Heffebon,  and  in  many 
other  Particulars,  wherein  he  has  either  changed  the 
Name,  or  made  ufe  of  that  which  is  not  the  moll  com 
monly  known,  that  he  might  the  better  deviate  from  the 
Language  of  the  Vulgar. 

The  fame  Reafon  recommended  to  him  feveral  old 
Words,  which  alfo  makes  his  Poem  appear  the  more 
venerable,  and  gives  it  a  greater  Air  of  Antiquity. 

I  mull  likewife  take  notice,  that  there  are  in  Milton 
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feveral  Words  of  his  own  Coining,  as  Cerberean,  mif-  5 
created,  Hell-doom' d,  Embryon  Atoms,  and  many  others. 
If  the  Reader  is  offended  at  this  Liberty  in  our  EngliJIi 
Poet,  I  would  recommend  him  to  a  Difcourfe  in  Plu 
tarch^  which  (hews  us  how  frequently  Homer  has  made 
ufe  of  the  fame  Liberty. 

Milton,  by  the  above-mentioned  Helps,  and  by  the 
choice  of  the  nobleft  Words  and  Phrafes  which  our 
Tongue  wou'd  afford  him,  has  carried  our  Language 
to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  the  Englijh  Poets 
have  ever  done  before  or  after  him,  and  made  the 
Sublimity  of  his  Stile  equal  to  that  of  his  Sentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  thefe  Obferva- 
tions  of  Miltoris  Stile,  becaufe  it  is  that  part  of  him 
in  which  he  appears  the  mofl  fmgular.  The  Remarks 
I  have  here  made  upon  the  Practice  of  other  Poets, 
with  my  Obfervations  out  of  Arijlotle,  will  perhaps 
alleviate  the  Prejudice  which  fome  have  taken  to  his 
Poem  upon  this  Account ;  tho'  after  all,  I  mull 
confefs,  that  I  think  his  Stile,  tho'  admirable  in 
general,  is  in  fome  places  too  much  ftiffened  and  ob- 
fcured  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  thofe  Methods,  which 
Arijlotle  has  prefcribed  for  the  raifing  of  it. 

This  Redundancy  of  thofe  feveral  ways  of  Speech 
which  Arijlotle  calls  foreign  Language,  and  with  which 
Milton  has  fo  very  much  enriched,  and  in  fome  places 
darkned  the  Language  of  his  Poem,  is  [was]  the  more 
proper  for  his  ufe,  becaufe  his  Poem  is  written  in 
Blank  Verfe.  Rhyme,  without  any  other  Affiflance, 
throws  the  Language  off  from  Profe,  and  very  often 
makes  an  indifferent  Phrafe  pafs  unregarded ;  but 
where  the  Verfe  is  not  built  upon  Rhymes,  there 
Pomp  of  Sound,  and  Energy  of  Expreffion,  are  indif- 
penfably  neceffary  to  fupport  the  Stile,  and  keep  it 
from  falling  into  the  Flatnefs  of  Profe. 

Thofe  who  have  not  a  Tafte  for  this  Elevation  of 
Stile,  and  are  apt  to  ridicule  a  Poet  when  he  departs 
from  the  common  Forms  of  Expreffion,  would  do  well 
to  fee  how  Arijlotle  has  treated  an  ancient  Author, 
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called  Euclid,  for  his  infipid  Mirth  upon  this  Occafion. 
Mr.  Drydcn  ufed  to  call  this  fort  of  Men  his  Profe- 
Criticks. 

I  fliould,  under  this  Head  of  the  Language,  con- 
fider  Miltoris  Numbers,  in  which  he  has  made  ufe  of 
feveral  Elifions,  that  are  not  cuftomary  among  other 
Englifli  Poets,  as  may  be  particularly  obferved  in  his 
cutting  off  the  Letter  Y9  when  it  precedes  a  Vowel. 
This,  and  fome  other  Innovations  in  the  Meafure  of 
his  Verfe,  has  varied  his  Numbers  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  makes  them  incapable  of  fatiating  the  Ear  and 
cloying  the  Reader,  which  the  fame  uniform  Meafure 
would  certainly  have  done,  and  which  the  perpetual 
Returns  of  Rhyme  never  fail  to  do  in  long  Narrative 
Poems.  I  mall  clofe  thefe  Reflections  upon  the  Lan 
guage  of  Paradife  Loft,  with  obferving  that  Milton 
has  copied  after  Homer,  rather  than  Virgil,  in  the 
length  of  his  Periods,  the  Copioufnefs  of  his  Phrafes, 
and  the  running  of  his  Verfes  into  one  another. 
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Ubi plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 

Offender  maculis,  quas  ant  Incuria  fudit, 

Aut  Humana  parum  cavit  Natura Hor. 

\  But  in  a  Poem  elegantly  writ, 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  flight  Miftake, 

Such  as  our  Nature 's  frailty  may  excufe. 

Rofcommon.l 
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Have  now  confider'd  Miltorfs  Paradife 
Loft  under  thofe  four  great  Heads  of  the 
Fable,  the  Characters,  the  Sentiments,  and 
the  Language ;  and  have  fhewn  that  he 
excels,  in  general,  under  each  of  thefe 
Heads.  I  hope  that  I  have  made  feveral  Difcoveries 
that  [which]  may  appear  new,  even  to  thofe  who  are 
verfed  in  Critical  Learning.  Were  I  indeed  to  chufe  my 
Readers,  by  whofe  Judgment  I  would  Hand  or  fall, 
they  mould  not  be  fuch  as  are  acquainted  only  with 
fat  French  and//<?/ztf7/Criticks,but  alfowith  the  Ancient 
and  Moderns  who  have  written  in  either  of  the  learned 
Languages.  Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  verfed  \f 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets,  without  which  a  Man 
very  often  fancies  that  he  underftands  a  Critick,  when 
in  reality  he  does  not  comprehend  his  Meaning. 

It  is  in  Criticifm,  as  in  all  other  Sciences  and 
Speculations ;  one  who  brings  with  him  any  implicit 
Notions  and  Obfervations  which  he  has  made  in  his 
reading  of  the  Poets,  will  find  his  own  Reflections 
methodized  and  explained,  and  perhaps  feveral  little 
Hints  that  had  paffed  in  his  Mind,  perfected  and  iin- 
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proved  in  the  Works  of  a  good  Critick ;  whereas  one 
who  has  not  thefe  previous  Lights,  is  very  often  an 
utter  Stranger  to  what  he  reads,  and  apt  to  put  a 
wrong  Interpretation  upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient,  that  a  Man  who  fets  up  for  a 
Judge  in  Criticifm,  mould  have  perufed  the  Authors 
above-mentioned,  unlefs  he  has  alfo  a  clear  and 
V  Logical  Head.  Without  this  Talent  he  is  perpetually 
puzzled  and  perplexed  amidft  his  own  Blunders, 
miilakes  the  Senfe  of  thofe  he  would  confute,  or  if 
he  chances  to  think  right,  does  not  know  how  to  convey 
his  Thoughts  to  another  with  Clearnefs  and  Perfpicuity. 
Ariflotle,  who  was  the  beli  Critick,  was  alfo  one  of  the 
bell  Logicians  that  ever  appeared  in  the  World. 

Mr.  LocKs  Effay  on  Human  Underftanding  would 
be  thought  a  very  odd  Book  for  a  Man  to  make 
himfelf  Mailer  of,  who  would  get  a  Reputation  by 
Critical  Writings ;  though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  very 
certain,  that  an  Author  who  has  not  learn'd  the  Art 
of  diftinguifhing  between  Words  and  Things,  and  of 
ranging  his  Thoughts,  and fetting  them  in  proper  Lights, 
whatever  Notions  he  may  have,  will  lofe  himfelf  in  Con- 
fufion  and  Obfcurity.  I  might  further  obferve,  that 
there  is  not  a  Greeks  Latin  Critick,  who  has  not  fhewn, 
even  in  the  ftile  of  his  Criticifms,  that  he  was  a  Matter 
of  all  the  Elegance  and  Delicacy  of  his  Native  Tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  abfurd, 
than  for  a  Man  to  fet  up  for  a  Critick,  without  a  good 
Infight  into  all  the  Parts  of  Learning  ;  whereas  many 
of  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  fignalize  themfelves 
by  Works  of  this  Nature  among  our  Englijh  Writers, 
are  not  only  defective  in  the  above-mentioned  Parti 
culars,  but  plainly  difcover  by  the  Phrafes  which  they 
make  ufe  of,  and  by  their  confufed  way  of  thinking, 
that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  moft  common  and 
ordinary  Syflems  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  few  general 
Rules  extracted  outof  ^&  French  Authors,  with  a  certain 
Cant  of  Words,  has  fometimes  fet  up  an  Illiterate  heavy 
Writer  for  a  moft  judicious  and  formidable  Critick. 
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One  great  Mark,  by  which  you  may  difcover  a 
Critick  who  has  neither  Tafle  nor  Learning,  is  this, 
that  he  feldom  ventures  to  praife  any  Paffage  in  an 
Author  which  has  not  been  before  received  and  ap 
plauded  by  the  Publick,  and  that  his  Criticifm  turns 
wholly  upon  little  Faults  and  Errors.  This  part  of  a 
Critick  is  fo  very  eafie  to  fucceed  in,  that  we  find  every 
ordinary  Reader,  upon  the  publifhing  of  a  new  Poem, 
has  Wit  and  Ill-nature  enough  to  turn  feveral  Paffages 
of  it  into  Ridicule,  and  very  often  in  the  right  Place. 
This  Mr.  Dry  den  has  very  agreeably  remarked  in  thofe 
two  celebrated  Lines, 

Errors,  like  Straws,  upon  the  Surface  flow ; 
He  who  would  fearch  for  Pearls  muji  dive  below. 

A  true  Critick  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  Excel- 
lencies  than  Imperfections,  to  difcover  the  concealed 
Beauties  of  a  Writer,  and  communicate  to  the  World 
fuch  things  as  are  worth  their  Obfervation.  The 
mod  exquifite  Words  and  fined  Strokes  of  an  Author 
are  thofe  which  very  often  appear  the  moft  doubtful 
and  exceptionable,  to  a  Man  who  wants  a  Relifh  for  po 
lite  Learning  ;  and  they  are  thefe,  which  a  fower  [foure] 
undiftinguifhing  Critick  generally  attacks  with  the 
greatefl  Violence.  Tully  obferves,  that  it  is  very 
eafie  to  brand  or  fix  a  Mark  upon  what  he  calls  Verbum 
ardens,  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered  into  Englifh,  a  glow 
ing  bold  Expreffion,  and  to  turn  it  into  Ridicule  by  a 
cold  ill-natured  Criticifm.  A  little  Wit  is  equally 
capable  of  expofing  a  Beauty,  and  of  aggravating  a 
Fault ;  and  though  fuch  a  Treatment  of  an  Author 
naturally  produces  Indignation  in  the  Mind  of  an 
underftanding  Reader,  it  has  however  its  effect  among 
the  generality  of  thofe  whofe  Hands  it  falls  into,  the 
Rabble  of  Mankind  being  very  apt  to  think  that  every 
thing  which  is  laughed  at  with  any  mixture  of  Wit,  is 
ridiculous  in  it  felf. 

Such  a  Mirth  as  this,  is  always  unfeafonable  in  a 
Critick,  as  it  rather  prejudices  the  Reader  than  con- 
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vinces  him,  and  is  capable  of  making  a  Beauty,  as 
well  as  a  Blemifh,  the  Subject  of  Derifion.  A  Man, 
who  cannot  write  with  Wit  on  a  proper  Subject,  is  dull 
and  flupid,  but  one  who  mews  it  in  an  improper  place, 
is  as  impertinent  and  abfurd.  Befides,  a  Man  who 
,/  has  the  Gift  of  Ridicule  is  very*  apt  to  find  Fault  with 
*  any  thing  that  gives  him  an  Opportunity  of  exerting 
his  beloved  Talent,  and  very  often  cenfures  a  Paffage, 
not  becaufe  there  is  any  Fault  in  it,  but  becaufe  he 
can  be  merry  upon  it.  Such  kinds  of  Pleafantry  are 
very  unfair  and  difingenuous  in  Works  of  Criticifm,  in 
which  the  greatefl  Mafters,  both  Ancient  and  Modern, 
have  always  appeared  with  a  ferious  and  inftructive  Air. 
As  I  intend  in  my  next  Paper  to  mew  the  Defects 
in  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  I  thought  fit  to  premife  thefe 
few  Particulars,  to  the  End  that  the  Reader  may  know 
I  enter  upon  it,  as  on  a  very  ungrateful  Work,  and 
that  I  mall  juft  point  at  the  Imperfections,  without  en 
deavouring  to  enrlame  them  with  Ridicule.  I  muft  alfo 
obferve  with  Longinus,  that  the  Productions  of  a  great 
Genius,  with  many  Lapfes  and  Inadvertencies,  are  in 
finitely  preferable  to  the  Works  of  an  inferior  kind  of 
Author,  which  are  fcrupuloufiy  exact  and  conformable 
to  all  the  Rules  of  correct  Writing. 

I  mail  conclude  my  Paper  with  a  Story  out  of  Bocca- 
lini,  which  fufficiently  mews  us  the  Opinion  that  Judi 
cious  Author  entertained  of  the  fort  of  Criticks  I  have 
been  here  mentioning.  A  famous  Critick,  fays  he, 
having  gathered  together  all  the  Faults  of  an  Eminent 
Poet,  made  a  Prefent  of  them  to  Apollo,  who  received 
them  very  gracioufly,  and  refolved  to  make  the  Author 
a  fuitable  Return  for  the  Trouble  he  had  been  at  in 
collecting  them.  In  order  to  this,  he  fet  before  him  a 
Sack  of  Wheat,  as  it  had  been  juft  threihed  out  of  the 
Sheaf.  He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the  Chaff  from 
among  the  Corn,  and  lay  it  afide  by  it  felf.  The  Critick 
applied  himfelf  to  the  Task  with  great  Induftry  and 
Pleafure,  and  after  having  made  the  due  Separation, 
was  prefented  by  Apollo  with  the  Chaff  for  his  Pains. 
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Egregio  infperfos  reprendas  cor  pore  ncevos.  Hor. 

{As perfeR  beauties  often  have  a  Mole.     Creech,  j- 
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[FTER  what  I  have  faid  in  my  lafl  Satur 
day's  Paper,  I  lhall  enter  on  the  Subject 
of  this  without  farther  Preface,  and  remark 
the  feveral  Defects  which  appear  in  the 
Fable,  the  Characters,  the  Sentiments,  and 
the  Language  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  \  not  doubting 
but  the  Reader  will  pardon  me,  if  I  alledge  at  the 
fame  time  whatever  may  be  faid  for  the  Extenuation 
of  fuch  Defects.  The  firfl  Imperfection  which  I 
mall  obferve  in  the  Fable  is,  that  the  Event  of  it  is 
unhappy. 

The  Fable  of  every  Poem  is  according  to  Ariftottts 
Divifion  either  Simple  or  Implex.  It  is  called  Simple 
when  there  is  no  change  of  Fortune  in  it,  Implex 
when  the  Fortune  of  the  chief  Actor  changes  from 
Bad  to  Good,  or  from  Good  to  Bad.  The  Implex 
Fable  is  thought  the  mofl  perfect ;  I  fuppofe,  becaufe 
it  is  mofl  proper  to  flir  up  the  Paflions  of  the  Reader, 
and  to  furprize  him  with  a  greater  variety  of  Accidents. 
The  Implex  Fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds :  In 
the  firfl  the  chief  Actor  makes  his  way  through  a  long 
Series  of  Dangers  and  Difficulties,  'till  he  arrives  at 
Honour  and  Prolperity,  as  we  fee  in  the  Stories  of  Ulyffes 
a.nd*s£ntas.*  In  the  fecond,the  chief  Act  or  in  the  Poem 
falls  fromfome  eminent  pitch  of  Honour  and  Profperity, 
into  Mifery  and  Difgrace.  Thus  we  fee  Adam  and  Eve 
finking  from  a  State  of  Innocence  and  Happinefs, 
into  the  mofl  abject  Condition  of  Sin  and  Sorrow. 
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The  mofl  taking  Tragedies  among  the  Ancients 
were  built  on  this  laft  fort  of  Implex  Fable,  particu 
larly  the  Tragedy  of  OEdipus,  which  proceeds  upon 
a  Story,  if  we  may  believe  Ariftotle,  the  mofl  proper 
for  Tragedy  that  could  be  invented  by  the  Wit  of 
Man.  I  have  taken  fome  pains  in  a  former  Paper  to 
mew,  that  this  kind  of  Implex  Fable,  wherein  the 
Event  is  unhappy,  is  more  apt  to  affedt  an  Audience 
than  that  of  the  firft  kind  ;  notwithflanding  many 
excellent  Pieces  among  the  Ancients,  as  well  as  moft 
of  thofe  which  have  been  written  of  late  Years  in  our 
own  Country,  are  raifed  upon  contrary  Plans.  I  muft 
however  own,  that  I  think  this  kind  of  Fable,  which 
is  the  mofl  perfect  in  Tragedy,  is  not  fo  proper  for  an 
Heroic  Poem. 

Milton  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this  Imper 
fection  in  his  Fable,  and  has  therefore  endeavoured 
to  cure  it  by  feveral  Expedients  ;  particularly  by  the 
Mortification  which  the  great  Adverfary  of  Mankind 
meets  with  upon  his  return  to  the  Affembly  of  Infernal 
Spirits,  as  it  is  defcribed  in  that  [a]  beautiful  Paffage 
of  the  tenth  Book  ;  and  likewife  by  the  Vifion,  wherein 
Adam  at  the  clofe  of  the  Poem  fees  his  Off-fpring 
triumphing  over  his  great  Enemy,  and  himfelf  reftored 
to  a  happier  Paradife  than  that  from  which  he  fell.f 

There  is  another  Objection  againU  Milton's  Fable, 
which  is  indeed  almoft  the  fame  with  the  former, 
tho'  placed  in  a  different  Light,  namely,  That  the 
Hero  in  the  Paradife  Loft  is  unfuccefsful,  and  by  no 
means  a  Match  for  his  Enemies.  This  gave  occafion 
to  Mr.  Dryden's  Reflection,  that  the  Devil  was  in 
reality  Milton's  Hero.  I  think  I  have  obviated  this 
Objection  in  my  firft  Paper.  The  Paradife  Loft  is  an 
Epic,  [or  a]  Narrative  Poem,  he  that  looks  for  an 
Hero  in  it,  fearches  for  that  which  Milton  never  in 
tended  j  but  if  he  will  needs  fix  the  Name  of  an  Hero 
upon  any  Perfon  in  it,  'tis  certainly  the  MeJJiah  who 

+  See    p.  147. 
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is  the  Hero,  both  in  the  Principal  Action,  and  in  the 
[chief]  Epifodefs].  Paganifm  could  not  mrnifh  out  a 
real  Action  for  a  Fable  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad 
or  ^Eneid,  and  therefore  an  Heathen  could  not  form 
a  higher  Notion  of  a  Poem  than  one  of  that  kind, 
which  they  call  an  Heroic.  Whether  Milton's  is  not 
of  a  greater  [fublimer]  Nature  I  will  not  prefume  to  de 
termine,  it  is  fufficient  that  I  mew  there  is  inihePara- 
difeLq/l  all  the  Greatnefs  of  Plan,  Regularity  of  Defign, 
and  maflerly  Beauties  which  we  difcover  in  Homer 
and  Virgil. 

I  mufl  in  the  next  Place  obferve,  that  Milton  has 
interwoven  in  the  Texture  of  his  Fable  fome  Particu 
lars  which  do  not  feem  to  have  Probability  enough 
for  an  Epic  Poem,  particularly  in  the  Actions  which 
he  afcribes  to  Sin  and  Death,  and  the  Picture  which 
he  draws  of  the  Lymboof  Vanity,  with  other  Paffages 
in  the  fecond  Book.  Such  Allegories  rather  favour 
of  the  Spirit  of  Spencer  and  Ariojlo,  than  of  Homer 
and  Virgil. 

In  the  Structure  of  his  Poem  he  has  likewife  ad 
mitted  of  too  many  Digreffions.  It  is  finely  obferved 
by  Arijlotle,  that  the  Author  of  an  Heroic  Poem 
fhould  feldom  fpeak  himfelf,  but  throw  as  much  of  his 
Work  as  he  can  into  the  Mouths  of  thofe  who  are 
his  Principal  Actors.  Arijlotle  has  given  no  Reafon 
for  this  Precept ;  but  I  prefume  it  is  becaufe  the  Mind 
of  the  Reader  is  more  awed  and  elevated  when  he 
hears  ^Eneas  or  Achilles  fpeak,  than  when  Virgil  or 
Homer  talk  in  their  own  Perfons.  Befides  that  affum- 
ing  the  Character  of  an  eminent  Man  is  apt  to  fire 
the  Imagination,  and  raife  the  Ideas  of  the  Author. 
Tully  tells  us,  mentioning  his  Dialogue  of  Old  Age,  in 
which  Cato  is  the  chief  Speaker,  that  upon  a  Review 
of  it  he  was  agreeably  impofed  upon,  and  fancied  that 
it  was  Cato,  and  not  he  himfelf,  who  utter'd  his 
Thoughts  on  that  Subject. 

If  the  Reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  fee  how  the 
Story  of  the  Iliad  and  the  ^Eneid  is  delivered  by  thofe 
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Perfons  who  act  in  it,  he  will  be  furprized  to  find 
how  little  in  either  of  thefe  Poems  proceeds  from  the 
Authors.  Milton  has,  in  the  general  difpofition  of 
his  Fable,  very  finely  obferved  this  great  Rule ;  info- 
much,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  third  part  of  it  which  comes 
from  the  Poet ;  the  reft  is  fpoken  either  by  Adam  and 
Eve,  or  by  fome  Good  or  Evil  Spirit  who  is  engaged 
either  in  their  Deflruction  or  Defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  obferved  it  appears,  that 
Digreffions  are  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of  in  an 
Epic  Poem.     If  the  Poet,  even  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  his  Narration,  mould  fpeak  as  little  as  pofiible,  he 
mould  certainly  never  let  his  Narration  fleep  for  the 
fake  of  any  Reflections  of  his  own.     I  have  often  ob 
ferved,  with  a  fecret  Admiration,  that  the  longeft  Re 
flection  in  the  jEneid  is  in  that  Paffage  of  the  Tenth 
Book,  where  Turnus  is  reprefentfed]  as  drefling  himfelf 
in  the  Spoils  of  Pallas,  whom  he  had  flain.      Virgil 
here  lets  his  Fable  fland  flill  for  the  fake  of  the  fol 
lowing  Remark.     How  is  the  Mind  of  Man  ignorant 
of  Futurity,  and  unable  to  bear  profperous  Fortune  with 
Moderation  ?       The  time  will  come  when  Turnus  JJiall 
wi/Ji  that  he  had  left  the  Body  of  Pallas  untouched, 
and  cur fe  the  Day  on  which  he  dreffed  himfelf  in  thefe 
Spoils.     As  the  great  Event  of  the  sEneid,  and  the 
Death  of  Turnus,  whom  jEneas  flew  becaufe  he  faw 
him  adorned  with  the  Spoils  of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this 
Incident,    Virgil  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  this 
Reflection  upon  it,  without  which  fo  fmall  a  Circum- 
flance  might  poffibly  have  flipped  out  of  his  Reader's 
Memory.     Lucan,  who  was  an  Injudicious  Poet,  lets 
drop  his   Story  very  frequently  for  the  fake  of  [his] 
unneceffary  Digreffions  or  his  Diverticula,  as  Scaliger 
calls  them.     If  he  gives  us  an  Account  of  the  Pro 
digies  which  preceded  the  Civil  War,  he  declaims  upon 
the  Occafion,  and  fhews  how  much  happier  it  would 
be  for  Man,  if  he  did  not  feel  his  Evil  Fortune  before 
it  comes  to  pafs,  and  fuffer  not  only  by  its  real  Weight, 
but  by  the  Apprehenfion  of  it.     Miltoris  Complaint 
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of  his  Blindnefs,  his  Panegyrick  on  Marriage,  his  Re 
flections  on  Adam  and  Eve'?,  going  naked,  of  the  Angels 
eating,  and  feveral  other  Paffages  in  his  Poem,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  Exception,  tho'  I  muft  confefs  there 
is  fo  great  a  Beauty  in  thefe  very  Digreffions,  that 
I  would  not  wiih  them  out  of  his  Poem. 

I  have,  in  a  former  Paper,  fpoken  of  the  Characters 
of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  and  declared  my  Opinion, 
as  to  the  Allegorical  Perfons  who  are  introduced  in  it. 

If  we  look  into  the  Sentiments,  I  think  they  are 
fometimes  defective  under  the  following  Heads;  Firft, 
as  there  are  fome  [feveral]  of  them  too  much  pointed, 
and  fome  that  degenerate  even  into  Punns.  Of  this  laft 
kind  I  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  Firft  Book,  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  Pigmies,  he  calls  them. 

-The  f mall  Infantry 


Warr1  d  on  by  Crane s- 


Another  Blernifh  that  appears  in  fome  of  his 
Thoughts,  is  his  frequent  Allufion  to  Heathen  Fables, 
which  are  not  certainly  of  a  Piece  with  the  Divine 
Subject,  of  which  he  treats.  I  do  not  find  fault  with 
thefe  Allufions,  where  the  Poet  himfelf  reprefents 
them  as  fabulous,  as  he  does  in  fome  Places,  but 
where  he  mentions  them  as  Truths  and  Matters  of 
Fact.  The  Limits  of  my  Paper  will  not  give  me  leave 
to  be  particular  in  Inflances  of  this  kind :  The  Reader 
will  eafily  remark  them  in  his  Perufal  of  the  Poem. 

A  Third  Fault  in  his  Sentiments,  is  an  unneceffary 
Oflentation  of  Learning,  which  likewife  occurs  very 
frequently.  It  is  certain  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil 
were  Matters  of  all  the  Learning  of  their  Times,  but  it 
(hews  it  felf  in  their  Works  after  an  indirect  and  con 
cealed  manner.  Milton  feems  ambitious  of  letting  us 
know,  by  his  Excurfions  on  Free-will  and  Predeftina- 
tion,  and  his  many  Glances  upon  Hiftory,  Aflronomy, 
Geography  and  the  like,  as  well  as  by  the  Terms 
and  Phrafes  he  fometimes  makes  ufe  of,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  whole  Circle  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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If,  in  the  laft  place,  we  confider  the  Language  of 
this  great  Poet,  we  muft  allow  what  I  have  hinted  in 
a  former  Paper,  that  it  is  [often]  too  much  laboured, 
and  fometimes  obfcured  by  old  Words,  Tranfpofitions, 
and  Foreign  Idioms.  Seneca's  Objection  to  the  Stile 
of  a  great  Author,  Riget  ejus  oratio,  nihil  in  ed  placi- 
dum,  nihil  lene^  is  what  many  Criticks  make  to  Milton  : 
as  I  cannot  wholly  refute  it,  fo  I  have  already  apolo 
gized  for  it  in  another  Paper  ;  to  which  I  may  further 
add,  that  Miltoris  Sentiments  and  Ideas  were  fo  won 
derfully  Sublime,  that  it  would  have  been  impoflible 
for  him  to  have  reprefented  them  in  their  full  Strength 
and  Beauty,  without  having  recourfe  to  thefe  Foreign 
Affiftances.  Our  Language  funk  under  him,  and  was 
unequal  to  that  greatnefs  of  Soul,  which  furnilhed  him 
with  fuch  glorious  Conceptions. 

A  fecond  Fault  in  his  Language  is,  that  he  often  af 
fects  a  kind  of  Jingle  in  his  Words,  as  in  the  following 
Paffages,  and  many  others  : 

And  brought  into  the  World  a  World  of  woe. 

J3egirt  tH  Almighty  Throne 

Befeeching  or  befieging 

This  tempted  our  attempt- 


At  one  Slight  bound  high  overleapt  all  bound. 

I  know  there  are  Figures  of  this  kind  of  Speech, 
that  fome  of  the  greateft  Ancients  have  been  guilty  of 
it,  and  that  Ariftotle  himfelf  has  given  it  a  place  in  his 
Rhetorick  among  the  Beauties  of  that  Art.  But  as  it  is 
in  itsfelf  poor  and  trifling,  it  is  I  think  at  prefent  uni- 
verfally  exploded  by  all  the  Matters  of  polite  Writing;. 

The  laft  Fault  which  I  mall  take  notice  of  in  Mil- 
tori  §  Stile,  is  the  frequent  ufe  of  .what  the  Learned 
call  Technical  Words,  or  Terms  of  Art.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  Beauties  of  Poetry,  to  make  hard  things  in 
telligible,  and  to  deliver  what  is  abilrufe  of  it  felf  in 
fuch  eafy  Language  as  may  be  underftood  by  ordinary 
Readers:  Befides  that  the  Knowledge  of  a  Poet 
fhould  rather  feem  born  with  him,  or  infpired,  than 
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drawn  from  Books  and  Syflems.  I  have  often  won 
dered  how  Mr.  Dry  den  could  tranilate  a  Paffage  of 
Virgil  after  the  following  manner. 

Tack  to  the  Larboard,  andjland  off  to  Sea, 
Veer  Star-board  Sea  and  Land. 

Milton  makes  life  of  Larboard  in  the  fame  manner. 
When  he  is  upon  Building,  he  mentions  Doric  Pillars, 
Pilaflers,  Cornice,  Freeze,  Architrave.  When  he  talks  of 
Heavenly  Bodies,  you  meet  with  Eccliptick,  and  Eccen 
tric,  the  trepidation,  Stars  dropping  from  the  Zenith, 
Rays  culminating  from  the  Equator.  To  which  might 
be  added  many  Inflances  of  the  like  kind  in  feveral 
other  Arts  and  Sciences. 

I  mail  in  my  next  Saturday's*  Paper  [Papers]  give  an 
Account  of  the  many  particular  Beauties  in  Milton,  which 
would  have  been  too  long  to  infert  under  thofe  general 
Heads  I  have  already  treated  of,  and  with  which  I 
intend  to  conclude  this  Piece  of  Criticifm. 


CCCIII. 

The   SPECTATOR. 


volet  ha>c  fub  luce  videri, 

ytidicis  argutum  qua  nonformidat  acumen.        Hor. 

{ Some  choofe  the  deareft  Light, 

And  boldly  challenge  the  moft  piercing  Eye.  Rofcommon. } 

Saturday,  February  16.   1712. 

Have  feen  in  the  Works  of  a  Modern 
Philofopher,  a  Map  of  the  Spots  in  the 
Sun.  My  lafl  Paper  of  the  Faults  and 
Blemifhes  in  Milton's  Paradife  <Lofl,  may 
be  confider'd  as  a  Piece  of  the  fame 
Nature.  To  purfue  the  Allufion  :  As  it  is  obferv'd, 
that  among  the  bright  parts  of  the  Luminous  Body 
above-mentioned,  there  are  fome  which  glow  more 
intenfely,  and  dart  a  llronger  Light  than  others ;  fo, 
notwithflanding  I  have  already  fhewn  Milfoils  Poem 
to  be  very  beautiful  in  general,  I  mail  now  proceed  to 
take  notice  of  fuch  Beauties  as  appear  to  me  more 
exquifite  than  the  reft.  Milton  has  propofed  the 
Subject  of  his  Poem  in  the  following  Verfes. 

Of  Mans  firft  dif obedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tajle 
Brought  Death  into  the  World  and  all  our  zvcet 
With  lofs  0/~Eden,  ''till  one  greater  Man 
Rejlore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  Seat, 
Sing  Heav'nly  Mufe 

Thefe  Lines  are  perhaps  as  plain,  fimple  and  un 
adorned  as  any  of  the  whole  Poem,  in  which  particu 
lar  the  Author  has  conform'd  himfelf  to  the  Example 
of  Homer,  and  the  Precept  of  Horace. 

His  Invocation  to  a  Work  which  turns  in  a  great 
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itaea'fure   upon   the   Creation  of  the  World,  is  very 

properly  made  to  the   Mufe  who  infpired  Mofes  in 

thofe  Books  from  whence  our  Author  drew  his  Sub- 

jlect,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  therein  reprefented 

is  operating  after   a  particular  manner   in    the  firfl 

nroducTion  of  Nature.      This  whole  Exordium  rifes 

rery  happily  into  noble  Language  and  Sentiment,  as 

\   think  the  Tranfition   to   the    Fable  is  exquilitely 

peautiful  and  natural. 

The  nine  Days  Aflonifhment,  in  which  the  Angels 
lay  entranced  after  their  dreadful  Overthrow  and  Fall 
from  Heaven,  before  they  could  recover  either  the 
ufe  of  Thought  or  Speech,  is  a  noble  Circumftance, 
and  very  finely  imagined.  The  Divifion  of  Hell  into 
Seas  of  Fire,  and  into  firm  Ground  impregnated  with 
the  fame  furious  Element,  with  that  particular  Cir- 
cumflance  of  the  exclufion  of  Hope  from  thofe  Infer 
nal  Regions,  are  Inftances  of  the  fame  great  and 
fruitful  Invention. 

The  Thoughts  in  the  firfl  Speech  and  Defcription 
of  Satan,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  Actors  in  this 
Poem,  are  wonderfully  proper  to  give  us  a  full  Ideav 
of  him.      His  Pride,  Envy  and  Revenge,  ObflinacyJ 
Defpair  and  Impenitence,  are  all  of  them  very  artfully! 
interwoven.     In  fhort,  his  firfl  Speech  is  a  Complica-i 
tion  of  all  thofe  Paffions  which  difcover  themfelves  \ 
feparately  in   feveral  other  of  his   Speeches  in  the  I 
Poem.     The  whole  part  of  this  great  Enemy  of  Man- 
kind  is  filled  with  fuch  Incidents  as  are  veryarj^Jo 
raife  and  terrific  the  Reader's  Imagination7    Of  this 
Nature,  inlhe  Book  now  before  us,  is  his  being  the 
firfl  that  awakens  out  of  the  general  Trance,  with  his 
Poflure  on  the  burning  Lake,  his  rifing  from  it,  and 
the  Defcription  of  his  Shield  and  Spear. 

••*— 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  Ms  nearejl  mate, 
With  head  up-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
Thai  fparkling  blazed,  his  other  parts  befide 
Prone  on  the  Flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
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Lay  floating  many  a  rood 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  Stature;  on  each  hand  the  flames 
Driv'n  backward flope  their  pointing  Spires •,  and  row  r 
In  Billows,  leave  i1  t/i1  midjl  a  horrid  vale. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  fleers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  Air 
That  felt  unufual  weight - 


-If is  pondrous  Shield 


Ethereal  temper,  waffle,  large  and  round 
Behind  him  cafl ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  Ms  Shoulders  like  the  Moon,  whofe  orb 
Thro1  Optick  Glafs  the  Tufcan  Artifls  view 
At  Evening  from  the  top  (/Fefole, 
Or  in  Valdarno  to  defcry  new  Lands, 
Rivers  or  Mountains  on  her  f potty  Globe. 
His  Spear  to  equal  which  the  tallefl  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  Hills  to  be  the  Mafl 
Of  fome  great  Ammiral,  were  but  a  wand 
He  walKd  with  to  fupport  uneafle  Steps 
Over  the  burning  Marl 

To  which  we  may  add  his  Call  to  the  fallen  Angels 
that  lay  plunged  and  ftupified  in  the  Sea  of  Fire. 

He  calTd  fo  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  refounded 

But  there  is  no  fmgle  Paffage  in  the  whole  Poem 
worked  up  to  a  greater  Sublimity,  than  that  wherein 
his  Perfon  is  defcnbed  in  thofe  celebrated  Lines  : 

He,  above  the  refl 

InJJiape  and  geflure  proudly  eminent 
Stood  like  a  Tower,  &c. 

His  Sentiments  are  every  way  anfwerable  to  his  Cha 
racter,  and  are*  fuitable  to  a  created  Being  of  the  moil 
exalted  and  mod  depraved  Nature.  Such  is  that  in 
which  he  takes  Poffeffion  of  his  Place  of  Torments. 
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-Hail  Horrors,  hail 


!        Infernal  World,  and  thou  profoundeft  Hell 

j:     Receive  thy  new  Poffeffor,  one  who  brings 

f      A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 

And  afterwards, 

Here  at  leajl 

Wejliall  be  free;  tit  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  fecure,  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  thtf  in  Hell: 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  ferve  in  Heaven. 

Amidft  thofe  Impieties  which  this  Enraged  Spirit 
utters  in  other  Places  of  the  Poem,  the  Author  has 
taken  care  to  introduce  none  that  is  not  big  with 
abfurdity,  and  incapable  of  ihocking  a  Religious 
Reader;  his  Words,  as  the  Poet  himfelf  defcribesthem, 
bearing  only  ^.femblance  of  Worth,  not  Subftancc.  He 
is  likewife  with  great  Art  defcribed  as  owning  his  Adver- 
fary  to  be  Almighty.  Whatever  perverfe  Interpreta 
tion  he  puts  on  the  Juflice,  Mercy,  and  other  Attri 
butes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  frequently  confeffes 
his  Omnipotence,  that  being  the  Perfection  he  was 
*  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  Confideration  which 
could  fupport  his  Pride  under  the  Shame  of  his  Defeat. 

Nor  muft  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  CircumfLance 
of  his  burfling  out  in  Tears,  upon  his  Survey  of  thofe 
innumerable  Spirits  whom  he  had  involved  in  the 
fame  Guilt  and  Ruin  with  himfelf. 

— He  now  prepared 


To  fpeak  ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclofe  him  round 
With  all  his-  Peers :  Attention  held  them  mule. 
Thrice  he  affay'd,  and  thrice  in  fpite  of  Scorn 
Tears  fuch  hs  Angels  weep,  burjl  forth 

The  Catalogue  of  Evil  Spirits  has  a  great  deal  [Abun 
dance]  of  Learning  in  it,  and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of 
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Poetry,  which  rifes  in  a  great  meafure  from  his  defcrib- 
ing  the  Places  where  they  were  worshipped,  by  thofe 
beautiful  marks  of  Rivers  fo  frequent  among  the 
Ancient  Poets.  The  Author  had  doubtlefs  in  this 
place  Homer's  Catalogue  of  Ships,  and  Virgil's  Lift 
of  Warriors  in  his  view.  The  Characters  of  Moloch 
and  Belial  prepare  the  Reader's  Mind  for  their  re- 
fpeclive  Speeches  and  Behaviour  in  the  fecond  and 
fixth  Book.  The  Account  of  Thammuz  is  finely  Ro- 
mantick,  and  fuitable  to  what  we  read  among  the 
Ancients  of  the  Worihip  which  was  paid  to  that  Idol. 


Thammuz  came  next  behind, 


Whofe  annual  Wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  Damfels  to  lament  his  fate, 
In  airirous  Ditties  all  a  Summer's  day, 
While  fmooth  Adonis  from  his  native  Rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  Sea,fuppos'd  with  Blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded:  the  Love-tale 
Infected  SionV  Daughters  with  like  Heat, 
Whofe  wanton  Paffions  in  the  f  acred  Porch 
Ezekieljfow,  when  by  the  Vifion  led 
His  Eye  furve^d  the  dark  Idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.  - 

The  Reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  infert  as  a  Note 
on  this  beautiful  Paffage,  the  Account  given  us  by  the 
late  ingenious  Mr.  Maundrell  tf  this  Antient  Piece  of 
Worfhip,  and  probably  the  firft  Occafion  of  fuch  a 
Superftition.  '  We  came  to  a  fair  large  River  .... 
4  doubtlefs  the  Antient  River  Adonis,  fo  famous  for  the 

*  Idolatrous  Rites  peribrm'd  here  in  Lamentation  of 
'  Adonis.     We  had  the  Fortune  to  fee  what  may  be 
'  fuppofed  to  be  the  Occafion  of  that  Opinion  which 

*  Lucian  relates,  concerning  this  River,  viz.  That  this 
'  Stream,  at  certain  Seafons  of  the  Year,  especially  about 

t  This  passage  was  added  in  the  author's  life-time,  but  subsequent  to  the 
second  edition.  The  earliest  issue  with  it  in  that  I  have  seen,  is  Notes  upon 
the  Twelve  Books  of  Pa  adise  Lost'  London  1719.  p.  43. 
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*  the  Feaft  of  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody  Colour;  which  the 

*  Heathens  looked  upon  as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of 
'  Sympathy  in  the  River  for  the  Death  of  Adonis,  who 
4  was  killed  by  a  wild  Boar  in  the  Mountains,  out  of 
'  which  this  Stream  rifes.     Something  like  this  we  faw 
'  actually  come  to  pafs ;  for  the  Water  was  ftain'd  to 

*  a  furprifmg  rednefs;  and,  as  we  obferved  in  Travelling, 
'  had  difcolour'd  the  Sea  a  great  way  into  a  reddifh 
'  Hue,  occafion'd  doubtlefs  by  a  fort  of  Minium,  or 

*  red  Earth,  warned  into  the  River  by  the  violence  of 
'  the  Rain,  and  not  by  any  ftain  from  Adonis'?,  Blood.'} 

The  Paffage  in  the  Catalogue,  explaining  the  man 
ner  how  Spirits  transform  themfelves  by  Contraction, 
or  Enlargement  of  their  Dimenfions,  is  introduced  with 
great  Judgement,  to  make  way  for  feveral  furprizing 
Accidents  in  the  Sequel  of  the  Poem.  There  follows 
one,  at  the  very  End  of  the  Firfl  Book,  which  is  what 
the  French  Critics  call  Marvellous,  but  at  the  fame 
time  probable  by  reafon  of  the  Paffage  laft  mentioned. 
As  foon  as  the  Infernal  Palace  is  fmimed,  we  are 
told  the  Multitude  and  Rabble  of  Spirits  immediately 
mrunk  themfelves  into  a  fmall  Compafs,  that  there 
might  be  Room  for  fuch  a  numberlefs  Affembly  in  this 
capacious  Hall.  But  it  is  the  Poet's  Refinement  upon 
this  Thought,  which  I  moft  admire,  and  which  is 
indeed  very  noble  in  its  felf.  For  he  tells  us,  that  not- 
withflanding  the  vulgar,  among  the  fallen  Spirits,  con 
tracted  their  Forms,  thofe  of  the  firft  Rank  and  Dignity 
flill  preferved  their  natural  Dimenfions. 

Thus  incorporeal  Spirits  to  fmalleft  Forms 
Reduced  their  Shapes  immenfe,  and  were  at  large, 
Though  without  Number  Jlill  amidfl  the  Hall 
Of  that  infernal  Court.     But  far  within, 
And  in  their  own  Dimenfions  like  themfelves^ 
The  Great  Seraphick  Lords  and  Cherubim, 
In  clofe  recefs  and  Secret  conclave  fate, 
A  tJwufand  Demy  Gods  on  Golden  Seats, 
Frequent  and  full 
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The  Character  of  Mammon,  and  the  Defcription  of 
the  Pand&tnonium,  are  full  of  Beauties. 

There  are  feveral  other  Strokes  in  the  Firft  Book  won 
derfully  poetical,  and  Inflances  of  that  Sublime  Genius 
fo  peculiar  to  the  Author.     Such  is  the  Defcription  of 
AzazeVs  Stature,  and  of  the  Infernal  Standard,  which  he 
unfurls ;  and  [as  alfo]  of  thatghaftly  Light,  by  which  the 
Fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  their  Place  of  Torments. 
The  Seat  of  Defolation,  void  of  Light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  thofe  livid  Flames 

Cajls  pale  and  dreadful 

The  Shout  of  the  whole  Hofl  of  fallen  Angels  when 
drawn  up  in  Battle  Array  : 

The  Univerfal  Hojl  up  fent 

A  Shout  that  tore  Hells  Concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

The  Review,  which  the  Leader  makes  of  his  In 
fernal  Army : 

He  thro1  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  foon  traverfe 

The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 

Their  Vizages  and  Stature  as  of  Gods, 

Their  number  laft  he  furns.     And  now  his  Heart 
Diflends  with  Pride,  and  hardening  in  hisfireiigth 

Glories 

The  Flam  of  Light,  which  appeared  upon  the  draw 
ing  of  their  Swords ; 

He  f pake;  and  to  confirm  his  words  outflew 
Millions  of  flaming  Swords,  drawn  from  the  Thighs 
Of  mighty  Cherubim/  the  fudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumined  Hell 

The  fudden  Production  of  the  Pandamonium ; 

Anon  out  of  the  Earth  a  Fabrick  huge 
Rofe  like  an  Exhalation,  with  the  Sound 
Of  dulcet  Symphonies  and  Voices  fweet. 
The  Artificial  Illuminations  made  in  it, 
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From  the  arched  Roof 

Pendent  by  fubtle  Magick,  many  a  Row 
Of  Starry  Lamps  and  blazing  Crefcets,  fed 
With  Naptha  and  Afphaltus  yielded  Light 
As  from  a  Sky 

There  are  alfo  feveral  noble  Similies  and  Alluvions 
in  the  firfl  Book  of  Paradife  Loft.  And  here  I  mufl 
obferve,  that  when  Milton  alludes  either  to  Things  or 
Perfons,  he  never  quits  his  Simile  till  it  rifes  to  fome 
very  great  Idea,  which  is  often  foreign  to  the  Occafion 
which  [that]  gave  Birth  to  it.  The  Refemblance  does 
not,  perhaps,  lafl  above  a  Line  or  two,  but  the  Poet 
runs  on  with  the  Hint,  till  he  has  raifed  out  of  it  fome 
glorious  Image  or  Sentiment,  proper  to  inflame  the 
Mind  of  the  Reader,  and  to  give  it  that  fublime  kind 
of  Entertainment,  which  is  fuitable  to  the  Nature  of 
an  Heroic  Poem.  Thofe,  who  are  acquainted  with 
Homer's  and  VirgiFs  way  of  Writing,  cannot  but  be 
pleafed  with  this  kind  of  Structure  in  Milton's  Simili 
tudes.  I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  Head,  be- 
caufe  ignorant  Readers,  who  have  formed  their  Tafle 
upon  the  quaint  Similies,  and  little  Turns  of  Wit, 
which  are  fo  much  in  Vogue  among  Modern  Poets, 
cannot  relifli  thefe  Beauties  which  are  of  a  much  higher 
nature,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  cenfure  Milton'?,  Com- 
parifons,  in  which  they  do  not  fee  any  furprizing  Points 
of  Likenefs.  Monfieur  Perrault  was  a  Man  of  this 
viciated  Relifli,  and  for  that  very  Reafon  has  endeavoured 
to  turn  into  Ridicule  feveral  of  Homer's  Similitudes, 
which  he  calls  Comparaifons  a  longue  queue.  Long-tail  d 
Comparifons.  I  lhall  conclude  this  Paper  on  the  Firfl 
Book  of  Milton  with  the  Anfwer  which  Monfieur 
Boileau  makes  to  Perrault  on  this  Occafion ;  *  Com- 

*  parifons,  fays  he,  in  Odes  and   Epic  Poems  are  not 
'  introduced  only  to  illuftrate  and  embellifh  the  Dil- 

*  courfe,  but  to  amufe   and  relax  the   Mind  of  the 
'  Reader,  by  frequently    difengaging    him   from  too 
'painful  an  Attention  to  the  principal  Subject,  and 
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^  leading  him  into  other  agreeable  Images.  Ho- 
™$ier,  fays  he,  excelled  in  this  Particular,  whofe  Com- 
parifons  abound  with  fuch  Images  of  Nature  as  are 
'*  proper  to  relieve  and  diverfifie  his  Subjects.  He 
'  continually  inflructs  the  Reader,  and  makes  him 
1  take  notice,  even  in  Objects  which  are  every  Day 
'  before  our  Eyes,  of  fuch  Circumftances  as  we  mould 
'  not  otherwife  have  obferved.  To  this  he  adds,  as  a 

*  Maxim  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  not  necef- 

*  fary  in  Poetry  for  the   Points  of  the  Comparifon  to 
'  correfpond   with  one  another    exactly,   but  that    a 
'  general  Refemblance  is  fufficient,  and  that  too  much 

*  nicety  in  this  Particular  favours  of  the  Rhetorician 

*  and  Epigrammatift.' 

In  fhort,  if  we  look  into  the  Conduct  of  Homer, 
Virgil  and  Milton,  as  the  great  Fable  is  the  Soul  of 
each  Poem,  fo  to  give  their  Works  an  agreeable 
Variety,  their  Epifodes  are  fo  many  fhort  Fables,  and 
their  Similies  fo  many  fhort  Epifodes  ;  to  which  you 
may  add,  if  you  pleafe,  that  their  Metaphors  are  fo 
many  fhort  Similies.  If  the  Reader  confiders  the 
Comparifon  s  in  the  Firfl  Book  of  Milton,  of  the  Sun 
in  an  Eclipfe,  of  the  Sleeping  Leviathan,  of  the  Bees 
fwarming  about  their  Hive,  of  the  Fairy  Dance,  in  the 
view  wherein  I  have  here  placed  them,  he  will  eafily 
clifcover  the  great  Beauties  that  are  in  each  of  thoie 
Paffages. 


Oer 
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_ 

l)i,  quibus  imperium  eftanimarum,  umbrczquefilentes, 
Et  Chaos,  cr°  Phlegethon,  loca  nofle  fdentia  late  ; 
Sit  mihifas  audita  loqid  :  fit  nuniine  veftro 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  6°  caligine  merfas.        Virg. 

\  Ye  Realms,  yet  unreveaVd  to  human  Sight, 

Ye  Gods  who  rule  the  Regions  of  the  Night, 

Ye  gliding  Ghojls,  permit  me  to  relate 

The  myjlic  Wonders  of  your  fdent  State.      Dryden.j- 

Saturday,  February  23.   1712. 

Have  before  obferved  in  general,  that  the 
Perfons  whom  Milton  introduces  into  his 
Poem  always  difcover  fuch  Sentiments  and 
Behaviour,  as  are  in  a  peculiar  manner 
conformable  to  their  refpective  Characters. 
Every  Circumflance  in  their  Speeches  and  Actions, 
is  with  great  juftnefs  and  delicacy  adapted  to  the 
Perfons  who  fpeak  and  act.  As  the  Poet  very  much 
excels  in  this  Confiflency  of  his  Characters,  I  mail 
beg  leave  to  confider  feveral  Paffages  of  the  Second 
Book  in  this  Light.  That  fuperior  Greatnefs  and 
Mock-Majefty,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  Prince  of  the 
fallen  Angels,  is  admirably  preferved  in  the  beginning 
of  this  Book.  His  opening  and  clofing  the  Debate;  his 
taking  on  himfelf  that  great  Enterprize  at  the  Thought 
of  which  the  whole  Infernal  Affembly  trembled  ;  his 
encountring  the  hideous  Phantom  who  guarded  the 
Gates  of  Hell,  and  appeared  to  him  in  all  his  Terrors, 
are  Inftances  of  that  proud  and  daring  Mind  which 
could  not  brook  Submiffion  even  to  Omnipotence. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  Seat 
The  Monjltr  moving  onward  came  as  fa  ft 
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With  horrid  flrides,  Hell  trembled  as  /^Jma^es.  Ho- 
Ttt  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  be  t-whofe  Com- 
AdmiSd,  not  feared  --  re  as  are 

The  fame  Boldnefs  and  Intrepidity  of  Behaviou  He 
covers  it  felf  in  the  feveral  Adventures  which  he  meeC^i 
with  during  his  Paffage  through  the  Regions  of  unforra'd 
Matter,  and  particularly  in  his  Addrefs  to  thofe  tre- 
jnendous  Powers  who  are  defcribed  as  prefiding  over  it. 
The  Part  of  Moloch  is  likewife  in  all  its  Circum- 
flances  full  of  that  Fire  and  Fury,  which  diliinguifh 
this  Spirit  from  the  reft  of  the  fallen  Angels.  He 
is  defcribed  in  the  firft  Book  as  befmear'd  with  the 
Blood  of  Human  Sacrifices,  and  delighted  with  the 
Tears  of  Parents,  and  the  Cries  of  Children.  In  the 
fecond  Book  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fierceft  Spirit 
that  fought  in  Heaven  ;  and  if  we  confider  the  Figure 
which  he  makes  in  the  Sixth  Book,  where  the  Battel  of 
the  Angels  is  defcribed,  we  find  it  every  way  anf\ver- 
able  to  the  fame  furious  enraged  Character. 

Where  the  might  o 


And  with  fierce  Enfigns  pierced  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloc,  furimts  King,  who  him  defy*d, 
And  at  his  chariot  wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threatened,  nor  from  the  Holy  one  of  Heaven 
Refrained  his  tongue  blafphemous  ;  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  wafte,  with  JJiatter1  d  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.  --- 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  Milton  has 
reprefented    this   violent    impetuous  ^Spirit,   who   is 
hurried  on  by  fuch  precipitate  Paffions,  as  the  fir  /I 
that  rifes  in  the  Affembly,  to  give  his  Opinion  upon 
their  prefent  Pofture  of  Affairs.     Accordingly  he  de 
clares  himfelf  abruptly  for  War,  and  appears  incenfed 
at  his  Companions,  for  lofmg  fo  much  time  as  even 
to  deliberate  upon  it.     All  his  Sentiments  are  Ram, 
Audacious  and   Defperate.     Such  Is  that  oi  arming 
^EFemfelves   witn   their   Tortures,   and   turning  their 
Punifhments  upon  him  who  inflicted  them. 
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-No,  let  us  rather  chuje, 


Anrid  with  Hell  flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O'er  Heavens  higJi  tow'rs  to  force  reftjllefs  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Againjl  the  Torturer;  when  to  meet  the  Noife 
Of  his  almighty  Engine  hefJiall  hear 
Infernal  Thunder ;  and  for  Lightning  fee 
Black  fire  and  horror  Jhot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  Angels ;  and  his  throne  it  felf 
Mixt  with  Tartarean  Sulphur ;  and Jlrange  fire, 
His  own  invented  Tooments 

His  preferring  Annihilation  to  Shame  or  Mifery,  is 
alfo  highly  fuitable  to  his  Character,  as  the  Comfort 
he  draws  from  their  difturbing  the  Peace  of  Heaven, 
namely,  that  if  it  be  not  Victory  it  is  Revenge,  is  a 
Sentiment  truly  Diabolical,  and  becoming  the  Bitter- 
nefs  of  this  implacable  Spirit. 

Belial  \s  described,  in  the  Firfl  Book,  as  the  Idol  of 
the  Lewd_and  Luxurious.  He  is  in  the  Second  Book, 
purfuant  to  that  Defcription,  characterized  as  timorous 
and  flothful ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  Sixth  Book,  we 
find  him  celebrated  in  the  Battel  of  Angels  for  nothing 
but  that  Scoffing  Speech  which  he  makes  to  Satan, 
on  their  fuppofed  Advantage  over  the  Enemy.  As 
his  Appearance  is  uniform,  and  of  a  Piece,  in  thefe 
three  feveral  Views,  we  find  his  Sentiments  in  the 
Infernal  Affembly  every  way  conformable  to  his  Cha 
racter.  Such  are  his  Apprehenfions  of  a  fecond  Battel, 
his  Horrors  of  Annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be 
miferable  rather  than  not  to  be.  I  need  not  obferve,  that 
the  Contraft  of  Thought  in  this  Speech,  and  that  which 
precedes  it,  gives  an  agreeable  Variety  to  the  Debate. 

Mammon's  Character  is  fo  fully  drawn  in  the  Firfl 
Book,  that  the  Poet  adds  nothing  to  it  in  the  Second. 
We  were  before  told,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  taught 
Mankind  to  ranfack  the  Earth  for  Gold  and  Silver, 
and  that  he  was  the  Architect  of  Pandemonium,  or 
the  Infernal  Palace,  where  the  Evil  Spirits  were  to 
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meet  in  Council.  His  Speech  in  this  Book  is  every 
way  [where]  fuitable  to  fo  depraved  a  Character.  How 
proper  is  that  Reflection,  of  their  being  unable  to  tafle 
the  Happinefs  of  Heaven  were  they  actually  there, 
in  the  Mouth  of  one,  who  while  he  was  in  Heaven, 
is  faid  to  have  had  his  Mind  dazled  with  the  outward 
Pomps  and  Glories  of  the  Place,  and  to  have  been 
more  intent  on  the  Riches  of  the  Pavement,  than  on 
the  Beatifick  Vifion.  I  mail  alfo  leave  the  Reader  to 
judge  how  agreeable  the  following  Sentiments  are  to 
the  fame  Character. 

This  deep  world 

Of  Darknefs  do  we  dread  ?  How  oft  amidjl 
Thick  cloud  and  dark  doth  Heai?ns  all-ruling  Sire 
Chufe  to  refide,  his  Glory  unobfcured, 
And  with  the  Majefly  of  darknefs  round 
Covers  his  Throne;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar 
Mujlring  their  rage,  and  Heart n  refembles  Hell? 
As  he  our  darknefs,  cannot  we  his  light 
Imitate  when  we  pleafe  ?  This  defart  Soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  luftre,  Gems  and  Gold; 
Nor  want  we  Skill  or  Art,  from  whence  to  raife 
Magnificence;  and  what  can  Heart  nJJiew  more  ? 

Beelzebub,  who  is  reckon'd  the  fecond  in  Dignity 
that  fell,  and  is  in  the  Firfl  Book,  the  fecond  that 
awakens  out  of  the  Trance,  and  confers  with  Satan 
upon  the  fituation  of  their  Affairs,  maintains  his  Rank 
in  the  Book  now  before  us.  There  is  a  wonderful 
Majefly  defcribed  in  his  rifmg  up  to  fpeak.  He  acts 
as  a  kind  of  Moderator  between  the  two  oppofite  Parties, 
and  propofes  a  third  Undertaking,  which  the  whole 
Affembly  gives  into.  The  Motionhe  makes  of  detaching 
one  of  their  Body  in  fearch  of  a  new  World  is  grounded 
upon  a  Project  devifed  by  Satan,  and  curforily  pro- 
pofed  by  him  in  the  following  Lines  of  the  firft  Book. 

Space  may  produce  new  Worlds,  whereof  fo  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  Heart  n,  that  he  e'er  long 
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Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 
Should  favour  equal  to  the  Sons  of  Heaven  : 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry ,  fhall  be  perhaps 
Ourfirfl  eruption,  thither  or  elfewhere  : 
For  this  infernal  Pit  JJiall  never  hold 
Celejlial  Spirits  in  bondage,  nor  ttt  Abyfs 
Long  under  Darknefs  cover.     But  thefe  thoughts 
Full  Counfel  muft  mature : 

It  is  on  this  Project  that  Beelzebub  grounds  his  Pro- 
pofal. 

What  if  we  find 

Some  eafier  enterprize  ?  There  is  a  place 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heav'n 

Err  not)  another  World,  the  happy  Seat 

Offome  new  Race  call'd  MAN,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  lefs 

In  power  and  excellence,  but  favoured  more 

Of  him  who  rules  above;  fo  was  his  Will 

Pronounced  among  the  Gods,  and  by  an  oath, 

Thatjhook  Heavens  whole  circumference,  confirmed. 

The  Reader  may  obferve  how  juft  it  was,  not  to 
omit  in  the  Firft  Book  the  Project  upon  which  the 
whole  Poem  turns  :  As  alfo  that  the  Prince  of  the 
fall'n  Angels  was  the  only  proper  Perfon  to  give  it 
Birth,  and  that  the  next  to  him  in  Dignity  was  the  nt- 
tefl  to  fecond  and  fupport  it. 

There  is  befides,  I  think,  ibmething  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  very  apt  to  affect  the  Reader's  Imagi 
nation,  in  this  ancient  Prophecy  or  Report  in  Heaven, 
concerning  the  Creation  of  Man.  Nothing  could 
fhew  more  the  Dignity  of  the  Species,  than  this  Tra 
dition  which  ran  of  them  before  their  Exiftence.  They 
are  reprefented  to  have  been  the  Talk  of  Heaven,  be 
fore  they  were  created.  Virgil,  in  compliment  to  the 
Roman  Common-Wealth,  makes  the  Heroes  of  it  ap 
pear  in  their  State  of  Pre-exiflence ;  But  Milton  does  a 
far  greater  Honour  to  Mankind  in  general,  as  he  gives 
us  a  Glimpfe  of  them  even  before  they  aro  in  Being. 
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The  rifmg  of  this  great  Affembly  is  defcribed  in  a 
very  Sublime  and  Poetical  manner. 

Their  rifmg  all  at  once  was  as  the  found 
Of  Thunder  heard  remote 

The  Diverfions  of  the  fallen  Angels,  with  the  parti 
cular  Account  of  their  Place  of  Habitation,  are  de 
fcribed  with  great  Pregnancy  of  Thought,  and  Copiouf- 
nefs  of  Invention.  The  Diverfions  are  every  way  fuit- 
able  to  Beings  who  had  nothing  left  them  but  Strength 
and  Knowledge  mifapplied.  Such  are  their  Conten 
tions  at  the  Race,  and  in  Feats  of  Arms,  with  their  En 
tertainment  in  the  following  Lines. 

Others  with  vaft  Typhsean  Rage  more  fell 
Rend  up  both  Rocks  and  Hills,  and  ride  the  Air 
In  Whirlwind;  Hell  fear ce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

Their  Mufick  is  employed  in  celebrating  their  own 
criminal  Exploits,  and  their  Difcourfe  in  founding  the 
unfathomable  Depths  of  Fate,  Free-will,  and  Fore 
knowledge. 

The  feveral  Circumftances  in  the  Defcription  of  Hell 
are  very  finely  imagined;  as  the  four  Rivers  which  difgorge 
themfelves  into  the  Sea  of  Fire,  the  Extreams  of  Cold 
and  Heat,  and  the  River  of  Oblivion.  The  monflrous 
Animals  producedin  that  infernal  World  are  reprefented 
by  a  fingle  Line,  which  gives  us  a  more  horrid  Idea  of 
them,  than  a  much  longer  Defcription  would  have  done. 

Nature  breeds, 

Perverfe,  all  monjlrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worfe 
Than  Fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceiv'd, 
Gorgons,  and  Hydro's,  and  Chimera's  dire. 

This  Epifode  of  the  fallen  Spirits,  and  their  Place  of 
Habitation,  comes  in  very  happily  to  unbend  the 
Mind  of  the  Reader  from  its  Attention  to  the  Debate. 
A.n  ordinary  Poet  would  indeed  have  fpun  out  fo  many 
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Circumflances  to  a  great  Length,  and  by  that  means 
have  weakned,in(lead  of  illuftrated,the  principal  Fable. 

The  Flight  of  Satan  to  the  Gates  of  Hell  is  finely  imaged. 

I  have  already  declared  my  Opinion  of  the  Allegory 
concerning  Sin  and  Death,  which  is  however  a  very 
fmifhed  Piece  in  its  kind,  when  it  is  not  confidered  as 
a  Part  of  an  Epic  Poem.  The  Genealogy  of  the 
feveral  Perlbns  is  contrived  with  great  Delicacy.  Sin 
is  the  Daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death  the  Offspring  of 
Sin.  The  incefluous  Mixture  between  Sin  and  Death 
produces  thofe  Monflers  and  Hell-hounds  which  from 
time  to  time  enter  into  their  Mother,  and  tear  the 
Bowels  of  her  who  gave  them  Birth.  Thefe  are  the 
Terrors  of  an  evil  Confcience,  and  the  proper  Fruits 
of  Sin,  which  naturally  rife  from  the  Apprehenfions  of 
Death.  This  lafl  beautiful  Moral  is,  I  think,  clearly 
intimated  in  the  Speech  of  Sin,  where  complaining  of 
this  her  dreadful  Iffue,  me  adds, 

Before  mine  eyes  in  oppofition  fits, 
Grim  Death  thy  Son  and  foe,  who  fets  them  on. 
And  me  his  Parent  would  full  foon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involv'd 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  Reader  the  beautiful ..  i 
Circumftance  in  the  lafl  Part  of  this  Quotation.     He   I 
will  likewife  obferve  how  naturally  the  three  Perfons 
concerned  in  this  Allegory  are  tempted  by  one  common 
Intereft  to  enter  into  a  Confederacy  together,  and  how 
properly  Sin  is  made  the  Portrefs  of  Hell,  and  the  only 
Being  that  can  open  the  Gates  to  that  World  of  Tortures. 

Tlie  defcriptive   Part  of  this  Allegory  is    likewifex"| 
very  ftrong,  and  full  of  Sublime  Ideas.     The  Figure      \ 
of  Death,  [the  Regal  Crown  upon  his  Head,]  his  Me 
nace  to  Satan,  his  advancing  to  the  Combat,  the  Out 
cry  at  his  Birth,  are  Circumflances  too  noble  to  be 
pail  over  in    Silence,  and  extreamly  fuitable  jto  this 
King  of  Terrors.     I  need  not  mention  the  Juflnefs  of 
Thought  which  is  obferved  in  the  Generation  of  thefe 
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feveral  Symbolical  Perfons;that  Sin  was  produced  upon 
the  nrfl  Revolt  of  Satan,  that  Death  appeared  foon 
after  he  was  carl  into  Hell,  and  that  the  Terrors  of 
Confcience  were  conceived  at  the  Gate  of  this  Place 
of  Torments.  The  Description  of  the  Gates  is  very 
poetical,  as  the' opening  of  them  is  full  viMiltoris  Spirit. 

On  afudden  open  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found 
T/i'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harfli  Thunder,  that  the  lowcfl  bottom  Jhook 
Of  Erebus.     She  operid,  buttofliut 
Excelled  her  Power;  the  Gates  wide  open  flood, 
That  with  extended  wings  a  banner' d  Hofl 
Under  fpread  Enflgns  marching  might pafs  through 
With  Horfe  and  Chariots  ranKd  in  loofe  array ; 
So  wide  they  flood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 
Cafl  forth  redounding fawak  and  ruddy  flame. 

In  Sataris  Voyage  through  the  Chaos  there  are  feveral 
Imaginary  Perfons  defcribed,as  refidinginthat  immenfe 
Wafte  of  Matter.  This  may  perhaps  be  conformable 
to  the  Tafle  of  thofe  Criticks  who  are  pleafed  with 
nothing  in  a  Poet  which  has  not  Life  and  Manners 
afcribed  to  it ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  am  pleafed 
mod  with  thofe  Paffages  in  this  Defcription  which 
carry  in  them  a  greater  Meafure  of  Probability,  and 
are  fuch  as  might  poffibly  have  happened.  Of  this 
kind  is  his  firfl  mounting  in  the  Smoak  that  rifes 
from  the  infernal  Pit :  his  falling  into  a  Cloud  of 
Nitre,  and  the  like  combuflible  Materials,  that  by 
their  Explofion  flill  hurried  him  forward  in  his 
Voyage ;  his  fpringing  upward  like  a  Pyramid  of 
Fire,  with  his  laborious  Paffage  through  that  Con- 
fufion  of  Elements,  which  the  Poet  calls 
The  Womb  of  Nature  and  perhaps  her  Grave* 
The  Glimmering  Light  which  mot  into  the  Chaos 
from  the  utmofl  Verge  of  the  Creation,  with  the 
diilant  Difcovery  of  the  Earth  that  hung  clofe  by 
the  Moon,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical. 


NUMB.  CCCXV. 

The   SPECTATOR.  - 


Nee  deus  interfit,  nifi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Incident Hor. 

{Never  prefume  to  make  a  God  appear, 
But  for  a  Bufaiefs  worthy  of  a  God.  Rofcommon. } 


Saturday,  March  i,  1712. 


\ORACE  advifes  a  Poet  to  confider  tho 
roughly  the  Nature  and  Force  of  his 
Genius.  Milton  feems  to  have  known, 
perfectly  well,  wherein  his  Strength  lay, 
and  has  therefore  chofen  a  Subject  entirely 
conformable  to  thofe  Talents,  of  which  he  was  Mafter. 
As  his  Genius  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the  Sublime, 
his  Subject  is  the  nobleil  that  could  have  entered  into 
the  Thoughts  of  Man.  Every  thing  that  is  truly  great 
and  aflonifhing,  has  a  place  in  it.  The  whole  Syflem 
of  the  intellectual  World ;  the  Chaos,  and  the  Crea 
tion  ;  Heaven,  Earth  and  Hell  ;  enter  into  the  Con- 
flitution  of  his  Poem. 

Having  in  the  Firfl  and  Second  Book  reprefented 
the  Infernal  World  with  all  its  Horrours,  the  Thread  of 
his  Fable  naturally  leads  him  into  the  oppofite  Regions 
of  Blifs  and  Glory. 

If  Miltoris  Majefty  forfakes  him  any  where,  it  is  in 
thofe  Parts  of  his  Poem,  where  the  Divine  Perfons  are 
introduced  as  Speakers.  One  may,r  I  think,  obferve 
that  the  Author  proceeds  with  a  kincj  of  Fenr  a»d 
Trembling,  whilil  he  defcribes  thjs  Sentiments  of  the 
AlimgHty.  He  dares  not  give  his  Imagination  its  full 
Play/Eut  chufeSTlo  Conhne  himieif  to  fuch  Thoughts 
as  are^cfrawn  from  the  Books  of  the  m'ofl  Orthodox 
Divines,  and  to  fuch  Expreffions  as  may  be  met  with 
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in  Scripture.  The  Beauties,  therefore^  which  we  are 
T6  lookfoTin  thefe  Speeches,  are  not  of  a  Poetical 
nature,  or  fo  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with  Sentiments 
of  Grandeur,  as  with  Thoughts  of  Devotion.  The 
Paffions,  which  they  are  defigned  to  raife,  are  a  Divine 
Love  and  Religious  Fear.  The  particular  Beauty  of 
the  Speeches  in  the  Third  Book,  confifls  in  that 
Shortnefs  and  Perfpicuity  of  Stile,  in  which  the  Poet 
has  couched  the  greatefl  Myfteries  of  Chriftianity,  and 
drawn  together,  in  a  regular  Scheme,  the  whole  Dif- 
penfation  of  Providence,  with  refpect  to  Man.  He 
has  represented  all  the  abftrufe  Doctrines  of  Predefli- 
nation,  Free-will  and  Grace,  as  alfo  the  great  Points  of 
Incarnation  and  Redemption,  (which  naturally  grow 
up  in  a  Poem  that  treats  of  the  Fall  of  Man,)  with 
great  Energy  of  Expreffion,  and  in  a  clearer  and 
flronger  Light  than  I  ever  met  with  in  any  other 
Writer.  Asjhefe  Points  are  dry  in  themfelves  teethe 
generality  oTReacters,  trie  cOncife  and  clear  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  them,  is  very  much  to  be 
admired,  as  is  likewife  that  particular  Art  which  he 
has  made  ufe  of  in  the  interfperfmg  of  all  thofe 
Graces  of  Poetry,  which  the  Subject  was  capable  of 
receiving. 

The  Survey  of  the  whole  Creation,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  tranfacted  in  it,  is  a  Profpect  worthy  of 
Omnifcience ;  and  as  much  above  that,  in  which  Virgil 
has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the  Chriflian  Idea  of  the 
Supream  Being  is  more  rational  and  Sublime  than 
that  of  the  Heathens.  The  particular  Objects  on 
which  he  is  defcribed  to  have  caft  his  Eye,  are  repre- 
fented  in  the  mofl  beautiful  and  lively  manner. 

Now  had  tft  Almighty  Father  from  above, 

From  the  pure  Empyrean  where  he  fits 

High  throrid  above  all  height,  bent  down  his  Eye, 

His  own  Works  and  their  Works  at  once  to  view. 

About  him  all  the  Sanctities  of  Heav'n 

Stood  thick  as  Stars,  and  from  his  Sight  received 
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Beatitude pajl  utterance:  On  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  Glory  fat, 
His  only  Son;  On  earth  hefirft  beheld 
Our  two  firft  Parents,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  Mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd, 
Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  Joy  and  Love, 
Uninterrupted j oy ,  unrivaVd  love, 
In  blifsful  Solitude;  he  then  furvey'd 
Hell  and  the  Gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 
Coajlingthe  Wall  of  Heav'n  on  this  fide  night 
In  the  dun  air  fublime,  and  ready  now 
Toftoop  with  wearied  wings,  and  willing  feet 
On  the  bare  outfide  of  this  world,  that  feentd 
Firm  land  imbofonid  without  firmament, 
Uncertain  which,  in  Ocean  or  in  Air. 
Him  God  beholding  from  his  profpeft  high, 
Wherein  pajl,  prefent,  future  he  beholds, 
Thus  to  his  only  Son  forefeeing  fpake. 

Satan's  Approach  to  the  Confines  of  the  Creation, 
is  finely  imaged  in  the  beginning  of  the  Speech, 
which  immediately  follows.  The  Effects  of  this  Speech 
in  the  bleffed  Spirits,  afltd  in  the  Divine  Perfon,to  whom 
ijrwas  addreffed,  cann6t  but  fill  the  Mind  of  the  Reade r 
with  a  lecret  ijlealure  and  Complacency. 

Thus  while  God  f pake,  ambrofial fragrance  fiW  d 
All  Heav'n,  and  in  the  bleffed  Spirits  elefl 
Senje  of  new  Joy  ineffable  diffused : 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  feen 
Mojl  glorious,  in  him  all  his  Father  Jlione 
Subjlantially  exprefs'd;  and  in  his  face 
Divine  Compaffion  vifibly  appeared, 
Love  witJwut  end,  and  without  meafure  Grace. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  Beauty  of  that  Circumftance, 
wherein  the  whole  Hoft  of  Angels  are  reprefented  as 
(landing  Mute  ;  nor  mew  how  proper  the  Occafion 
was  to  produce  fuch  a  Silence  in  Heaven.  The  Clofe 
of  this  Divine  Colloquy,  with  the  Hymn  of  Angels 
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that  follows  upon  it,  are  fo  wonderfully  beautiful  and 
poetical,  that  I  Ihould  not  forbear  inferting  the  whole 
Paffage,  if  the  bounds  of  my  Paper  would  give  me 
leave. 

Nofooner  had  ttt  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  Angels  with  aJJiout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  fweet 
As  from  blejl  Voices •,  uttering  Joy ',  Heav'n  rung 
With  Jubilee,  and  loud  Hofannds  fiird 
Ttt  eternal  regions ;  &c.  &c. 

Satan!?,  Walk  upon  the  Outfide  of  the  Univerfe, 
which,  at  a  Diftance,  appeared  to  him  of  a  globular 
Form,  but,  upon  his  nearer  Approach,  looked  like  an 
unbounded  Plain,  is  natural  and  noble :  As  his  roam 
ing  upon  the  Frontiers  of  the  Creation,  between  that 
Mafs  of  Matter,  which  was  wrought  into  a  World,  and 
that  Ihapelefs  unform'd  Heap  of  Materials,  which  flill 
lay  in  Chaos  and  Confufion,  ftrikes  the  Imagination 
with  fomething  aflonifhingly  great  and  wild.  I  have 
before  fpoken  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  which  the  Poet 
places  upon  this  outermofl  Surface  of  the  Univerfe, 
and  mail  here  explain  my  felf  more  at  large  on  that, 
and  other  Parts  of  the  Poem,  which  are  of  the  fame 
Shadowy  nature. 

Arijlotle  obferves,  that  the  Fable  of  an  Epic  'Poem 
mould  abound  in  Circumftances  that  are  both  credible 
and  aflonifhing:  or  as  the  French  Critics  chufe  to 
phrafe  it,  the  Fable  mould  be  filled  with  the  Probable 
and  the  Marvellous.  This  Rule  is  as  fine  and  juft  as 
any  in  Arijlotle"^  whole  Art  of  Poetry. 

If  the  Fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing  from 
a  true  Hiflory ;  if  it  is  only  Marvellous,  it  is  no  better 
than  a  Romance.  The  great  Secret  therefore  of 
Heroic  Poetry  is  to  relate  fuch  Circumftances,  as  may 
produce  in  the  Reader  at  the  fame  time  both  Belief  and 
Aftonifhment.  This  often  happens  [is  brought  to  pafs] 
in  a  well  chofen  Fable,  by  the  Account  of  fuch  things  as 
have  really  happened,  or  at  leaft  of  fuch  things  as  have 
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happen'd,  according  to  the  received  Opinions  of 
Mankind.  Milton'?,  Fable  is  a  Mafter-piece  of  this 
Nature ;  as  the  War  in  Heaven,  the  Condition  of  the 
fallen  Angels,  the  State  of  Innocence,  the  Temptation 
of  the  Serpent,  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  though  they  are 
very  aflonifhing  in  themfelves,  are  not  only  credible, 
but  actual  Points  of  Faith. 

The  next  Method  of  reconciling  Miracles  with 
Credibility,  is  by  a  happy  Invention  of  the  Poet ;  as 
in  particular,  when  he  introduces  Agents  of  a  fuperior 
Nature,  who  are  capable  of  effecting  what  is  wonderful, 
and  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  things.  Ulyffefs  Ship  being  turned  into  a  Rock,  and 
^Eneas's  Fleet  into  a  Shoal  of  Water  Nymphs,  though 
they  are  very  furprizing  Accidents,  are  neverthelefs 
probable,  when  we  are  told  that  they  were  the  Gods 
who  thus  transformed  them.  It  is  this  kind  of 
Machinery  which  fills  the  Poems  both  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  with  fuch  Circumflances  as  are  wonderful,  but 
not  impoffible,  and  fo  frequently  produce  in  the 
Reader  the  mofl  pleafmg  Paffion  that  can  rife  in  the 
Mind  of  Man,  which  is  Admiration.  If  there  be  any 
Inflance  in  the  ^Eneid  liable  to  Exception  upon  this 
Account,  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  Book, 
where  JELneas  is  represented  as  tearing  up  the  Myrtle 
that  dropped  Blood.  To  qualifie  this  wonderful  Cir- 
cumftance,  Polydorus  tells  a  Story  from  the  Root  of 
the  Myrtle,  that  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the 
Country  having  pierced  him  with  Spears  and  Arrows, 
the  Wood  which  was  left  in  his  Body  took  Root  in 
his  Wounds,  and  gave  birth  to  that  bleeding  Tree. 
This  Circumflance  feems  to  have  the  Marvellous 
without  the  Probable,  becaufe  it  is  reprefented  as  pro 
ceeding  from  Natural  Caufes,  without  the  Interpofition 
of  any  God,  or  rather  Supernatural  Power  capable  of 
producing  it.  The  Spears  and  Arrows  grow  of  them 
felves,  without  fo  much  as  the  Modern  help  of  an 
Enchantment.  If  we  look  into  the  Fiction  of  Milton's 
Fable,  though  we  find  it  full  of  furprizing  Incidents, 
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they  are  generally  fuited  to  our  Notions  of  the  Things 
and  Perfons  defcribed,  and  temper'd  with  a  due 
meafure  of  Probability.  I  muft  only  make  an  Excep 
tion  to  the  Lymbo  of  Vanity,  with  his  Epifode  of  Sin 
and  Death,  and  fome  of  the  imaginary  Perfons  in  his 
Chaos.  Thefe  Paffages  are  aftoniming,  but  not 
credible ;  the  Reader  cannot  fo  far  impofe  upon  him- 
felf  as  to  fee  a  Poffibility  in  them ;  they  are  the 
Defcription  of  Dreams  and  Shadows,  not  of  Things  or 
Perfons.  I  know  that  many  Critics  look  upon  the 
Stories  of  Circe,  Polypheme,  the  Sirens,  nay  the  whole 
Odyjfey  and  Iliad,  to  be  Allegories  ;  but  allowing  this 
to  be  true,  they  are  Fables,  which  confidenng  the 
Opinions  of  Mankind  that  prevailed  in  the  Age  of  the 
Poet,  might  poffibly  have  been  according  to  the  Letter. 
The  Perfons  are  fuch  as  might  have  acted  what  is 
afcribed  to  them,  as  the  Circumflances  in  which  they 
are  reprefented,  might  poffibly  have  been  Truths  and 
Realities.  This  appearance  of  Probability  is  fo 
abfolutely  requifite  in  the  greater  kinds  of  Poetry, 
that  Arl/lotle  obferves  the  Ancient  Tragick  Writers 
made  ufe  of  the  Names  of  fuch  great  Men  as  had  ac 
tually  lived  in  the  World,  tho'  the  Tragedy  proceeded 
upon  fuch  Adventures  they  were  never  engaged  in, 
on  purpofe  to  make  the  Subject  more  Credible.  In  a 
Word,  befides  the  hidden  Meaning  of  an  EpicAllegory, 
the  plain  literal  Senfe  ought  to  appear  probable.  The 
Story  mould  be  fuch  as  an  ordinary  Reader  may 
acquiefce  in,  whatever  Natural  Moral  or  Political 
Truth  may  be  difcovered  in  it  by  Men  of  greater 
Penetration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  Surface, 
or  outmoft  Wall  of  the  Univerfe,  difcovers  at  laft  a 
wide  Gap  in  it,  which  led  into  the  Creation,  and  which* 
is  defcribed  as  the  Opening  through  which  the  Angels 
pafs  to  and  fro  into  the  lower  World,  upon  their 
Errands  to  Mankind.  His  Sitting  upon  the  brink  of 
this  Paffage,  and  taking  a  Survey  of  the  whole  Face  of 
Nature  that  appeared  to  him  new  and  frefh  in  all  its 
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Beauties,  with  the  Simile  illuftrating  this  Circumftance. 
fills  the  Mind  of  the  Reader  with  as  furprifmg  and 
glorious  an  Idea  as  any  that  arifes  in  the  whole  Poem. 
He  looks  down  into  that  vail  hollow  of  the  Univerfe 
with  the  Eye,  or  (as  Milton  calls  it  in  his  firft  Book) 
with  the  Kenn  of  an  Angel.  He  furveys  all  the  Wonders 
in  this  immenfe  Amphitheatre  that  lie  between  both 
the  Poles  of  Heaven,  and  takes  in  at  one  View  the 
whole  Round  of  the  Creation. 

His  Flight  between  the  feveral  Worlds  that  mined 
on  every  fide  of  him,  with  the  particular  Defcription 
of  the  Sun,  are  fet  forth  in  all  the  wantonnefs  of  a 
luxuriant  Imagination.  His  Shape,  Speech  and  Beha 
viour  upon  his  transforming  himfelf  into  an  Angel  of  I 
Light,  are  touched  with  exquifite  Beauty.  The  Poet's 
Thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  Sun,  which  in  the 
Vulgar  Opinion  of  Mankind  is  the  moll  confpicuous 
Part  of  the  Creation,  and  the  placing  in  it  an  Angel,  is 
a  Circumftance  very  finely  contriv'd,  and  the  more 
adjufted  to  a  Poetical  Probability,  as  it  was  a  receiv'd  , 
Doctrine  among  the  moll  famous  Philofophers,  that 
every  Orb  had  its  Intelligence  \  and  as  an  Apoftle  in 
Sacred  Writ  is  faid  to  have  feen  fuch  an  Angel  in  the 
Sun.  In  the  Anfwer  which  this  Angel  returns  to  the 
difguifed  Evil  Spirit,  there  is  fuch  a  becoming  Majefty 
as  is  altogether  fuitable  to  a  Superior  Being.  The  part 
of  it  in  which  he  reprefents  himfelf  as  prefent  at  the 
Creation,  is  very  noble  in  it  fell",- and  not  only  proper 
where  it  is  introduced,  but  requifite  to  prepare  the 
Reader  for  what  follows  in  the  Seventh  Book. 

I '  faw  when  at  his  word  the  formlefs  Mafs, 
This  worlds  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap  : 
Confufion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  ruPd,  flood  vafl  infinitude  confirid; 
Till  at  his  fecond  bidding  darknefs  fled, 
Light  flion,  &c. 

In  the  following  part  of  the  Speech  he  points  out 
the  Earth  with  fuch  Circumftances,  that  the  Reader 
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can  fcarce  forbear  fancying  himfelf  employ 'd  on  the 
fame  diflant  view  of  it. 

Look  downward  on  that  Globe,  whofe  hither  ficlc 
With  light  from  hence,  tho'  but  reflecled,  JJiines  ; 
That  place  is  Earth,  the  Seat  of  man,  that  light 
His  day,  &c. 

I  muft  not  conclude  my  Reflections  upon  this  Third 
Book  of  Paradife  Loft,  without  taking  notice  of  that 
celebrated  Complaint  of  Milton  with  which  it  opens, 
and  which  certainly  deferves  all  the  Praifes  that  have 
been  given  it ;  tho'  as  I  have  before  hinted,  it  may 
rather  be  looked  upon  as  an  Excrefcence,  than  as  an 
effential  Part  of  the  Poem.  The  fame  Obfervation 
might  be  applied  to  that  beautiful  Digreflion  upon 
Hypocrifie,  in  the  fame  Book. 


NUMB.  CCCXXI. 

The   SPECTATOR. 

Nee  fatis  eft pulchra  ejfe  poemata,  dultia  funto.     Hor. 

Tis  not  enough  a  Po en? s  finely  writ; 
It  muft  affeft  and  captivate  the  Soul.  } 

Saturday,  March  8.   1712. 


[HOSE,  who  know  how  many  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  Poems  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  will  eafily  pardon  the  Length  of  my 
Difcourfe  upon  Milton.  The  Paradife  Loft 
is  look'd  upon,  by  the  bell  Judges,  as  the 
greatefl  Production,  or  at  leaft  the  nobleft  Work  of 
Genius,  in  our  Language,  and  therefore  deferves  to  be 
fet  before  an  EngliJJi  Reader  in  its  full  Beauty.  For 
this  Reafon,  tho'  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
general  Idea  of  its  Graces  and  Imperfections  in  my  Six 
Firfl  Papers,  I  thought  my  felf  obliged  to  bellow  one  upon 
every  Book  in  particular.  The  Three  Firll  Books  I  have 
already  difpatched,  and  am  now  entring  upon  the 
Fourth.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  Reader,  that  there  are 
Multitudes  of  Beauties  in  this  great  Author,  efpecially 
in  the  Defcriptive  Parts  of  his  Poem,  which  I  have  not 
touched  upon,  it  being  my  Intention  to  point  out  thofe 
only,  which  appear  to  me  the  moft  exquifite,  or  thofe 
which  are  not  fo  obvious  to  ordinary  Readers.  Every 
one  that  has  read  the  Criticks,  who  have  written  upon  the 
Odyffey,  the  Iliad  and  the  sEneid,  knows  very  well,  that 
though  they  agree  in  their  Opinions  of  the  great  Beau 
ties  in  thofe  Poems,  they  have  neverthelefs  each  of  them 
difcovered  feveral  Mafter-Stroaks,  which  have  efcaped 
the  Obfervation  of  the  reft.  In  the  fame  manner,  I 
quellion  not,  but  any  Writer,  who  lhall  treat  of  this 
Subject  after  me,  may  find  feveral  Beauties  in  Milton, 
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which  I  have  not  taken  notice  of.  I  mufl  likewife  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  the  greatefl  Matters  of  Critical  Learning 
differ  from  one  another,  as  to  fome  particular  Points  in 
an  Epic  Poem,  I  have  not  bound  my  felf  fcrupuloufly  to 
the  Rules,  which  any  one  of  them  has  laid  down  upon 
that  Art,  but  have  taken  the  Liberty  fometimes  to  join 
with  one,  and  fometimes  with  another,  and  fometimes 
to  differ  from  all  of  them,  when  I  have  thought  that  the 
Reafon  of  the  thing  was  on  my  fide. 

We  may  confider  the  Beauties  of  the  Fourth  Book 
under  three  Heads.  In  the  Firfl  are  thofe  Pictures  of 
Still- Life,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Defcriptionsof  Eden, 
Paradife,  Adam's  Bower,  &c.  In  the  next  are  the 
Machines,  which  comprehend  the  Speeches  and  Beha 
viour  of  the  good  and  bad  Angels.  In  the  laft  is  the 
Conduct  vlAdam  a.nd£ve,  who  are  the  principal  Actors 
in  the  Poem. 

In  the  Defcription  tfparadife,  the  Poet  has  obferved 
Ariftotle^  Rule  of  lavifhing  all  the  Ornaments  of  Diction 
on  the  weak  unactive  Parts  of  the  Fable,  which  are  not 
fupported  by  the  Beauty  of  Sentiments  and  Characters. 
Accordingly  the  Reader  may  obferve,  that  the  Expref- 
fions  are  more  florid  and  elaborate  in  thefe  Defcriptions, 
than  in  moft  other  Parts  of  the  Poem.  I  mull  further 
add,  that  tho'  the  Drawings  of  Gardens,  Rivers, 
Rainbows,  and  the  like  dead  Pieces  of  Nature,  are 
juflly  cenfured  in  an  Heroic  Poem,  when  they  run  out 
into  an  unneceffary  length ;  the  Defcription  of  Para- 
dife  would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the  Poet  been  very 
particular  in  it,  not  only  as  it  is  the  Scene  of  the  prin 
cipal  Action,  but  as  it  is  requifite  to  give  us  an  Idea  of 
that  Happinefs  from  which  our  firfl  Parents  fell.  The 
Plan  of  it  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the 
mort  Sketch  which  we  have  of  it,  in  Holy  Writ.  Milton 's 
Exuberance  of  Imagination,  has  pour'd  forth  fuch  a 
redundancy  of  Ornaments  on  this  Seat  of  Happinefs 
and  Innocence,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  point  out 
each  Particular. 

I  mutt  not  quit  this  Head,  without  further  obferving, 
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that  there  is  fcarce  a  Speech  of  Adam  or  Eve  in  the 
whole  Poem,  wherein  the  Sentiments  and  Allufions 
are  not  taken  from  this  their  delightful  Habitation. 
The  Reader,  during  their  whole  Courfe  of  Action, 
always  finds  himfelf  in  the  Walks  viParadije.  In  fhort, 
as  the  Criticks  have  remarked,  that  in  thofe  Poems, 
wherein  Shepherds  are  Actors,  the  Thoughts  ought 
always  to  take  a  Tincture  from  the  Woods,  Fields,  and 
Rivers  ;  fo  we  may  obferve,  that  our  firfl  Parents  fel- 
dom  lofe  Sight  of  their  happy  Station  in  any  thing 
they  fpeak  or  do ;  and,  if  the  Reader  will  give  me 
leave  to  ufe  the  Expreffion,  that  their  Thoughts  are 
always  Paradiftacal. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  Machines 
of  the  Fourth  Book.  Satan  being  now  within  Prof- 
peel  of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon  the  Glories  of 
the  Creation,  is  filled  with  Sentiments  different  from 
thofe  which  he  difcovered  whilft  he  was  in  Hell.  The 
Place  infpires  him  with  Thoughts  more  adapted  to  it : 
He  reflects  upon  the  happy  Condition  from  whence  he 
fell,  and  breaks  forth  into  a  Speech  that  is  foftned 
with  feveral  tranfient  Touches  of  Remorfe  and  Self- 
accufation  :  But  at  length  he  confirms  himfelf  in  Im 
penitence,  and  in  his  defign  of  drawing  Man  into  his 
own  State  of  Guilt  and  Mifery.  This  Conflict  of 
Paffions  is  raifed  with  a  great  deal  of  Art,  as  the  open 
ing  of  his  Speech  to  the  Sun  is  very  bold  and  noble. 

O  thou  that  with  furpa-ffing  Glory  crowrid 
LooKft  from  thy  Sole  Dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  World,  at  whofe  Sight  all  the  Stars 
Hide  their  diminijlid  heads,  to  thee  I  call  ^/ 

But  with  no  Friendly  Voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams 

That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  State 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  Sphere. 

This  Speech  is,  I  think,  the  fined  that  is  afcribed 
to  Satan  in  the  whole  Poem.  The  Evil  Spirit  after 
wards  proceeds  to  make  his  Difcoveries  concerning 
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our  firft  Parents,  and  to  learn  after  what  manner  they 
may  be  befl  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the  Walls 
of  Paradife ;  his  fitting  in  the  Shape  of  a  Cormorant 
upon  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  flood  in  the  Center  of  it, 
and  over-topp'd  all  the  other  Trees  of  the  Garden;  his 
alighting  among  the  Herd  of  Animals,  which  are  fo 
beautifully  reprefented  as  playing  about  A  dam  and  Eve^ 
together  with  his  transforming  himfelf  into  different 
Shapes,  in  order  to  hear  their  Converfation ;  are  Cir- 
cumflances  that  give  an  agreeable  Surprize  to  the 
Reader,  and  are  devifed  with  great  Art,  to  connect  that 
Series  of  Adventures  in  which  the  Poet  has  engaged 
this  great  Artificer  of  Fraud. 

[The  Thought  of  Satan's  Transformation  into  a  Cor 
morant,  and  placing  himfelf  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  feems 
raifed  upon  that  Paffage  in  the  Iliad,  where  two  Deities 
are  defcribed,  as  perching  on  the  Top  of  an  Oak  in 
the  Shape  of  Vulturs.] 

His  planting  himfelf  at  the  Ear  of  Eve  in  the  fhape 
[under  the  Form]  of  a  Toad,  in  order  to  produce  vain 
Dreams  and  Imaginations,  is  a  Circumftance  of  the 
fame  Nature ;  as  his  flarting  up  in  his  own  Form  is  won 
derfully  fine,  both  m  the  Literal  Defcription,  and  in  the 
Moral  which  is  concealed  under  it.  His  Anfwer  upon 
his  being  difcovered,  and  demanded  to  give  an  Account 
of  himfelf,  are  [is]  conformable  to  the  Pride  and  Intre 
pidity  of  his  Character. 

Know  ye  not  then,  faid  Satan,  fiWd  with  Scorn, 
Know  ye  not  me  ?  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  fitting  where  you  durft  not  fo  are; 
Not  to  know  me  argues  your- f elves  unknown, 
TJie  low  eft  of  your  throng; 

Zephon's  Rebuke,  with  the  Influence  it  had  on  Satan, 
is  exquifitely  Graceful  and  Moral.  Satan  is  afterwards 
led  away  to  Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  Guardian  Angels, 
who  kept  watch  in  Paradife.  His  difdainful  Behaviour 
on  this  occafion  is  fo  remarkable  a  Beauty,  that  the 
moft  ordinary  Reader  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it. 
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Gabrier§  difcovering  his  approach  at  adiftance,isdra\vn 
with  great  flrength  and  livelinefs  of  Imagination. 

0  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  Feet 
Haftening  this  way,  and  now  by  glimps  difcern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  theJJiade; 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  Regal  Port, 
But  faded  fplendor  wan  ;  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanour  j'eems  the  Prince  of  Hell ^ 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contejl; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours. 

The  Conference  between  Gabriel 'and  Satan  abounds 
with  Sentiments  proper  for  the  Occafion,  and  fuitable 
to  the  Perfons  of  the  two  Speakers.  Safaris  cloathing 
himfelf  with  Terror  when  he  prepares  for  the  Combat 
is  truly  fublime,  and  at  leaft  equal  to  Homer's  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Difcord  celebrated  by  Longinus,  or  to  that  of 
Fame  in  Virgil,  who  are  both  reprefented  with  their 
Feet  flanding  upon  the  Earth,  and  their  Heads  reach 
ing  above  the  Clouds. 

While  thus  he  fpake,  tft  Angelic  Squadron  bright 
Turrid  fiery  red,  Jliarpning  in  mooned  Horns 
Their  Phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  Spears,  &c. 

On  ttt  other  Side,  Satan  alarm }d, 

Collecting  all  his  might  dilated Jlood 

Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremov'd. 

His  Stature  reach d  the  Sky,  and  on  his  Crefl 

Sat  hcrrour  pluiri d ; 

1  muft  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is  every  where 
full  of  Hints,  and  fometimes  literal  Tranllations,  taken 
from  the  greateil  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets.     But/ 
this  I  mall  [may]  referve  for  a  Difcourfe  by  it  felf,  be- 
caufe  I  would  not  break  the  Thread  of  thefe  Specula 
tions  that  are  defigned  for  Englifli  Readers,  with  such 
Reflections  as  would  be  of  no  ufe  but  to  the  Learned. 

I  mufl  however  obferve  in  this  Place,  that  the  break 
ing  off  the  Combat  between  Gabriel  wt\&  Satan,  by  the 
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hanging  out  of  the  Golden  Scales  in  Heaven,  is  a  Re 
finement  upon  Homer's  Thought,  who  tells  us,  that 
before  the  Battel  between  Hcclor  and  Achilles,  Jupiter 
weighed  the  Event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  Scales.  The 
Reader  may  fee  the  whole  Paffage  in  the  22d  Iliad. 

Virgil,  before  the  lafl  decifive  Combat,  defcribes 
Jupiter  in  the  fame  manner,  as  weighing  the  Fates  of 
Turnus  and  SEneas.  Milton,  though  he  fetched  this 
beautiful  Circumflance  from  the  Iliad  and  sEneid, 
does  not  only  infert  it  as  a  Poetical  Embellimment, 
like  the  Authors  above-mentioned ;  but  makes  an 
artful  ufe  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  his  Fable, 
and  for  the  breaking  off  the  Combat  between  the  two 
Warriors,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  engaging.  [To 
this  we  may  further  add,  that  Milton  is  the  more 
juflined  in  this  Paffage,  as  we  find  the  fame  noble 
Allegory  in  Holy  Writ,  where  a  wicked  Prince,  {fome 
few  Hours  before  he  was  affaulted  and  flainj  is  faid  to 
have  been  weigh 'd  in  the  Scales  and  to  have  been  found 
wantingl\ 

I  mull  here  take  Notice  under  the  Head  of  the 
Machines,  that  Uriels  gliding  down  to  the  Earth 
upon  a  Sun-beam,  with  the  Poet's  Device  to  make 
him  defcend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  Sun,  as  in 
his  coming  from  it,  is  a  Prettinefs  that  might  have 
been  admired  in  a  little  fanciful  Poet,  but  feems  below 
the  Genius  of  Milton.  The  Defcription  of  the  Hofl 
of  armed  Angels  walking  their  nightly  Round  in 
Paradife,  is  of  another  Spirit. 

So  faying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
Dazling  the  Moon; • 

As  that  Account  of  the  Hymns  which  our  firfl  Parents 
ufed  to  hear  them  Sing  in  thefe  their  Midnight  Walks, 
is  altogether  Divine,  and  inexpreffibly  amufing  to  the 
Imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  lafl  place,  to  confider  the  Parts 
which  Adam  and  Eve  a6t  in  the  Fourth  Book.  The 
Defcription  of  them  as  they  firft  appear'd  to  Satan,  is 
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exquifitely  drawn,  and  fufficient  to  make  the  fallen 
Angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  Aftonimment,  and 
thofe  Emotions  of  Envy,  in  which  he  is  reprefented. 

Two  of  far  nobler  Shape  erecJ  and  tall 
God-like  erecJ,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majefty  feenid  lords  of  all. 
And  worthy  feem' d,  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  JJwn, 
Truth,  Wifdom,  Sanftitude  fever e  and  pure; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac1  d : 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  fornHd, 
For  saftnefs  fJie  and  fweet  attractive  Grace; 
He  for  God  only,  JJie  for  God  in  him  : 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eyefublime  declared 
Abfolute  rule,  and  Hyacinthin  Locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  many  hung 
Cluftring,  but  not  beneath  his  Shoulders  broad; 
She  as  a  Vail  down  to  her  flender  wajle 
Her  unadorned  golden  treffes  wore 
Dif-JfieveVd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
So  pafs'd  they  naked  on,  norJJiun'd  the  Sight 
Of  God  or  Angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill: 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pafs'd,  the  loveliejl  pair 
That  ever  fince  in  loves  embraces  met. 

There  is  a  fine  Spirit  of  Poetry  in"  the  Lines  which 
follow,  wherein  they  are  defcrib'd  as  fitting  on  a  Bed 
of  Flowers  by  the  side  of  a  Fountain,  amidfl  a  mixed 
Affembly  of  Animals. 

The  Speeches  of  thefe  two  firft  Lovers  flow  equally 
f"om  Paffion  and  Sincerity.  The  Profeffions  they 
make  to  one  another  are  full  of  Warmth  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  founded  on  Truth.  In  a  Word,  they  are 
the  Gallantries  of  Paradife. 

— When  Adamyfr/?  of  Men 

Sole  Partner  and  fole  part  of  all  thefe  joys. 

Dearer  thy  felf  than  all; 

£ut  let  us  ever  praife  him,  and  extol 
His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 
F 
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To  prune  thofe  growing  plants,  and  tend  thefe  flowers, 
Which  were  it  toilfome,  yet  with  thee  were  fweet. 
To  whom  thus  Eve  replied :   O  thoufor  whom 
And  from  whom  I  was  form' d,  fleJJi  of  thy  fteJJi, 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  Guide 
And  head,  what  thou  hajl  faid  is  j lift  and  right. 
For  we  to  him  indeed  all praifes  owe, 
And  daily  thanks,  I  chiefly  who  enjoy 
So  far  the  happier  Lot,  enjoying  thee 
Preeminent  by  fo  much  odds,  while  thou 
Like  confort  to  thy  f elf  can/I  no  where  find,  &c. 
The  remaining  part  of  JSvSs  Speech,  in  which  me 
gives  an  Account  of  her  felf  upon  her  firft  Creation, 
and  the  manner  in  which  me  was  brought  to  Adam, 
is  I  think  as  beautiful  a  Paffage  as  any  in  Milton,  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  Poet  whatfoever.    Thefe  Paffages 
are  all  workM  off  with  fo  much  Art,  that  they  are 
capable  of  pleafing  the  moft  delicate  Reader,  without 
offending  the  moft,  fevere. 

That  day  loft  remember,  when  from  Sleep,  &c. 

A  Poet  of  lefs  Judgment  and  Invention  than  this 
great  Author,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have 
filled  thofe  [thefe]  tender  parts  of  the  Poem  with  Senti 
ments  proper  for  a  State  of  Innocence  ;  to  have  de- 
fcribed  the  warmth  of  Love,  and  the  Profeffions  of  it, 
without  Artifice  or  Hyperbole ;  to  have  made  the  Man 
fpeak  the  moft  endearing  things,  without  defcending 
from  his  natural  Dignity,  and  the  Woman  receiving 
them  without  departing  from  the  Modefty  of  her 
Character;  in  a  word,  to  adjuft  the  Prerogatives  of 
Wifdom  and  Beauty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the 
other  in  its  proper  Force  and  Lovelinefs.  This  mutual 
Subordination  of  the  two  Sexes  is  wonderfully  kept 
up  in  the  whole  Poem,  as  particularly  in  the  Speech 
of  Eve  I  have  before-mentioned,  and  upon  the  Con- 
clufion  of  it  in  the  following  Lines  : — 

So  fpake  our  general  Mother,  and  with  eyes 

Of  Conjugal  attraction  tmreprov'd, 
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And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  learid 
On  our  flrfl  father,  half  her  fwellmg  breaft 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  Gold 
Of  her  loofe  trejfes  hid ;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  fubmiffive  charms 
SmiPd  with  Superionr  Love, 

The  Poet  adds,  that  the  Devil  turn'd  away  with 
Envy  at  the  fight  of  fo  much  Happinefs. 

We  have  another  View  of  our  Firfl  Parents  in  their 
Evening  Difcourfes,  which  is  full  of  pleafmg  Images 
and  Sentiments  fuitable  to  their  Condition  and  Cha 
racters.  The  Speech  of  Eve,  in  particular,  is  drefs'd 
up  in  such  a  foft  and  natural  Turn  of  Words  and 
Sentiments,  as  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired. 

I  mail  clofe  my  Reflections  upon  this  Book,  with 
obferving  the  Mafterly  Tranfition  which  the  Poet  makes 
to  their  Evening  Worfhip,  in  the  followingLines  : — 

Thus  at  their  fhadie  lodge  arrived,  both  flood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  Sky  ador'd 
The  God  tJiat  made  both  Sky,  Air,  Earth  and  Heatfny 
Which  they  beheld,  the  Moons  refplendent  Globe, 
And  Starry  Pole :  Thou  alfo  mad'fl  the  night, 
Maker  omnipotent  and  thou  the  Day,  &c. 

Mofl  of  the  Modern  Heroic  Poets  have  imitated  the 
Ancients,  in  beginning  a  Speech  without  premifmg, 
that  the  Perfon  faid  thus  or  thus ;  but  as  it  is  eafie  to 
imitate  the  Ancients  in  the  Omiffion  of  two  or  three 
Words,  it  requires  Judgment  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  man 
ner  as  they  fhall  not  be  mifs'd,  and  that  the  Speech 
may  begin  naturally  without  them.  There  is  a  fine 
Inftance  of  this  Kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the  Twenty- 
Third  Chapter  of  Longinus. 
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The   SPECTATOR. 


major  rerum  mi  hi  nafdtur  ordo.  Virg. 

[A  larger  Scene  of  Action  is  difplay'd.          Dryden.} 

Saturday,  March  15,  1712. 


|E  were  told  in  the  foregoing  Book  how  the 
Evil  Spirit  practifed  upon  Eve  as  me  lay 
afleep,  in  order  to  infpire  her  with 
Thoughts  of  Vanity,  Pride  and  Ambition. 
The  Author,  who  fhews  a  wonderful  Art 
throughout  his  whole  Poem,  in  preparing  the  Reader 
for  the  feveral  Occurrences  that  arife  in  it,  founds 
upon  the  above-mentioned  Circumflance  the  firfl 
part  of  the  Fifth  Book.  Adam  upon  his  awaking, 
finds  Eve  flill  afleep,  with  an  unufual  Difcompofure 
in  her  Looks.  The  Poflure  in  which  he  regards  her, 
is  defcribed  with  a  wonderful  Tendernefs  [not  to  be 
expreffed*]f,as  the  Whifperwith  which  he  awakens  her, 
is  the  fofteft  that  ever  was  conveyed  to  a  Lover's  Ears 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unwakerid  Eve 
With  Treffes  difcomposd  and  glowing  check 
As  through  unquiet  reft:  he  on  his  side 
Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour 'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty ',  which  whether  waking  or  afieep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  Graces ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  f oft  touchi?ig,  whifper'd  thus.    Awake 
My  fair  eft,  my  efpousd,  my  lateft  found, 
Heav'ns  laft  b eft  gift,  my  ever  new  delight, 
Awake,  the  morning  JJiines,  and  the  frefti  field 

+  See  Errata,  at  the'end  of  No.  369,  in  the  original  issue. 
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Calls  us,  we  lofe  the  prime,  to  mark  how  fpring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  Citron  Grove, 
What  drops  the  Myrrhe,  and  what  the  balmie  Reed, 
How  Nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  Bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  fweet. 
Such  whifpring  waKd  her,  but  withjlartled  Eye, 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing  thus  JJie  f pake. 

O  Sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repoje, 
My  Glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  fee 
Thy  face,  and  morn  retiirrid 

I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  Milton,  in  his  Con 
ferences  between  Adam  and  Eve,  had  his  Eye  very 
frequently  upon  the  Book  of  Canticles,  in  which  there 
is  a  noble  Spirit  of  Eaflern  Poetry,  and  very  often 
not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who  is  gene 
rally  placed  near  the  Age  of  Solomon.  I  think  there 
is  no  queftion  but  the  Poet  in  the  preceding  Speech 
remembred  thofe  two  Paffages  which  are  fpoken  on 
the  like  occafion,  and  fill'd  with  the  fame  pleafing 
Images  of  Nature. 

My  beloved  f  pake,  and  f  aid  unto  me,  Rife  up,  my  love, 
my  fair  one,  and  come  away ;  For  lo,  the  winter  is  pafl, 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  Flowers  appear  on  the 
earth;  the  time  of  the  fmging  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
Voice  of  the  Turtle  is  heard  in  our  Land.  The  Fig-tree 
putteth  forth  her  green  Jigs ,  and  the  Vines  with  the  tender 
grape  give  a  good  fmell.  Arife,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 
and  come  away. 

Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  Field; 
let  us  get  up  early  to  the  Vineyards,  let  us  fee  if  the 
Vine  flouri/Ji,  whether  the  tender  Grape  appear,  and 
the  Pomegranates  bud  forth. 

His  preferring  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  that 

Where  the  Sapient  King 

Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  Spoufc, 

(hews  that  the  Poet  had  this  delightful  Scene  in  his 
Mind. 
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Evfe  Dream  is  full  of  thofe  high  Conceits  cngendrin^ 
Pride,  which  we  are  told  the  Devil  endeavoured  to 
infill  into  her.  Of  this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where 
(he  fancies  her  felf  awaken'd  by  Adam  in  the  follow 
ing  beautiful  Lines. 

Why  flee f  ft  thoit,  Eve  ?  now  is  the  plea f ant  time. 
The  cool,  thefilent,fave  where  filence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  jweeteft  his  Love-labour1  d  song;  now  reigns 
Full  orUd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleafmg  light 
Shadowy  fets  off  the  face  of  things ;  in  vain 
If  none  regard;  Heart n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 
Whom  to  behold  but  thce,  Natures  defire, 
In  whofe  fight  all  tilings  joy,  with  ravi/Jiment 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  Jlill  to  gaze. 

An  injudicious  Poet  would  have  made  Adam  talk 
through  the  whole  Work,  in  fuch  Sentiments  as  this 
[thefe].  But  Flattery  and  Falfhood  are  not  the  Courtfhip 
of  Milton's  Adam,  and  cou'd  not  be  heard  by  Eve  in 
her  State  of  Innocence,  excepting  only  in  a  Dream 
produced  on  purpofe  to  taint  her  Imagination.  Other 
vain  Sentiments  of  the  fame  kind  in  this  relation  of 
her  Dream,  will  be  obvious  to  every  Reader.  Tho' 
the  Cataftrophe  of  the  Poem  is  finely  prefaged  on 
this  occafion,  the  Particulars  of  it  are  fo  artfully 
fhadow'd,  that  they  do  not  anticipate  the  Story  which 
follows  in  the  Ninth  Book.  I  mail  only  add,  that 
tho'  the  Vifion  it  felf  is  founded  upon  Truth,  the 
Circumftances  of  it  are  full  of  that  Wildnefs  and  In- 
confiflency  which  are  natural  to  a  Dream.  Adam, 
contormable  to  his  fuperior  Character  for  Wifdom, 
inftrucls  and  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occafion. 

So  chear'd  he  his  fair  Spoufe,  andfhe  was  chear'd, 
But  filently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  flood, 
Each  in  their  chryflalfluice,  he  e'er  they  fell 
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Kifs'd  as  the  gracious  Signs  of  fweet  remorfe 
And  pious  awe,  that  feat9  d  to  have  offended. 

The  Morning  Hymn  is  written  in  Imitation  of  one 
of  thofe  Pfalms,  where, in  the  Overflowings  of  his  Grati 
tude  and  Praife,  the  Pfalmift  calls  not  only  upon  the 
Angels,  but  upon  the  mofl  confpicuous  parts  of  the 
inanimate  Creation,  to  join  with  him  in  extolling  their 
Common  Maker.  Invocations  of  this  Nature  fill 
the  Mind  with  glorious  Ideas  of  God's  Works,  and 
awaken  that  Divine  Enthufiafm,  which  is  fo  natural  to 
Devotion.  But  if  this  calling  upon  the  dead  parts  of 
Nature,  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of  Worihip, 
it  was  in  a  particular  manner  fuitable  to  our  firfl 
Parents,  who  had  the  Creation  frefti  upon  their 
Minds,  and  had  not  feen  the  various  Difpenfations 
of  Providence,  nor  confequently  could  be  acquainted 
with  thofe  many  Topicks  of  Praife  which  might  afford 
matter  to  the  Devotions  of  their  Pofterity.  I  need 
not  remark  that*  [the]  beautiful  Spirit  of  Poetry  which 
runs  through  this  whole  Hymn,  nor  the  Holinefs  of 
that  Refolution  with  which  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  thofe  Speeches  which  are 
affigned  to  the  Perfons  in  this  Poem,  I  proceed  to  the 
Defcription  which  the  Poet  gives  us*  of  Raphael.  His 
Departure  from  before  the  Throne,  and  his  Flight  thro' 
the  Quires  [Choirs]  of  Angels,  is  finely  imaged.  As 
Milton  every  where  fills  his  Poem  with  Circumftances 
that  are  marvellous  and  aftoniihing,  he  defcribes  the 
Gate  of  Heaven  as  framed  after  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  open'd  of  it  felf  upon  the  approach  of  the  Angel- 
who  was  to  pafs  through  it. 

'  till  at  the  gate 

Of  Hcav'n  arrived,  the  gate  felf-open' d  wide. 
On  golden  Hinges  turning,  as  by  work 
Divine  the  Sovereign  Architect  had  f rani! d. 

The  Poet  here  feems  to  have  regarded  two  or  three 
Paffages  in  the  eighteenth  Iliad,  as  that  in  particu- 
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lar  where,  fpeaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  fays,  that  he  had 
made  Twenty  Tripodes,  running  on  Golden  Wheels, 
which,  upon  Occafion,  might  go  of  themfelves  to  the 
Affembly  of  the  Gods,  and,  when  there  was  no  more  ufe 
for  them,  return  again  after  the  fame  manner.  Scali- 
ger  has  rallied  Homer  very  feverely  upon  this  Point, 
as  Monf.  Dacier  has  endeavoured  to  defend  it.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  determine,  whether  in  this  Particular 
of  Aome?%  the  Marvellous  does  not  lofe  sight  of  the 
Probable.  As  the  miraculous  Workmanfhip  of  Mil- 
torfs  Gates  is  not  fo  extraordinary  as  this  of  the  Tri 
podes,  fo  I  am  perfwaded  he  would  not  have  men 
tioned  it,  had  not  he  been  fupported  in  it  by  a  Paffage 
in  the  Scripture,  which  fpeaks  of  Wheels  in  Heaven 
that  had  Life  in  them,  and  moved  of  themfelves,  or 
flood  ftill,  in  Conformity  with  the  Cherubims,  whom 
they  accompanied. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  Milton  had  this  Circum- 
ftance  in  his  Thoughts,  becaufe  in  the  following  Book 
he  defcribes  the  Chariot  of  the  Mejfiah  with  living 
Wheels,  according  to  the  Plan  in  EzekieFs  Vifion. 

Forth  rujhd  with  whirlwind  found 

The  Chariot  of  Paternal  Deity, 

Flaftiing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 

It  felf  injlintt  with  Spirit 

I  queftion  not  but  Boffu,  and  the  two  Darters,  who 
are  for  vindicating  every  thing  that  is  cenfured  in 
Homer )  by  fomething  Parallel  in  Holy  Writ,  would 
have  been  very  well  pleafed  had  they  thought  of  con 
fronting  Vulcan's  Tripodes  with  Ezekiefs  Wheels. 

Raphael's  Defcent  to  the  Earth,  with  the  Figure  of 
his  Perfon,  is  reprefented  in  very  lively  Colours. 
Several  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  English  Poets  have 
given  a  loofe  to  their  Imaginations  in  the  Defcription 
of  Angels :  But  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any,  fo  finely  drawn  and  fo  conformable  to  the  Notions 
which  are  given  of  them  in  Scripture,  as  this  in  Milton. 
After  having  fet  him  forth  in  all  his  Heavenly  Plumage, 
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and  reprefented  him  as  alighting  upon  the  Earth,  the 
Poet  concludes  his  Defcription  with  a  Circumftance, 
which  is  altogether  new,  and  imagined  with  the  great- 
eft  Strength  of  Fancy. 

Like  Maia'^  Son  he  flood, 

Andjhook  his  plumes,  that  Heart  nly  fragrance  fill"1  d 

The  Circuit  wide 

Raphael's  Reception  by  the  Guardian  Angels ;  his 
paffmg  through  the  Wildernefs  of  Sweets ;  his  diflant 
Appearance  to  Adam,  have  all  the  Graces  that  Poetry 
is  capable  of  bellowing.  The  Author  afterwards  gives 
us  a  particular  Defcription  of  Eve  in  her  Domeflick 
Employments. 

So  faying,  with  difpatchful  looks  in  hafle 

Site  turns,  on  hofpitable  thoughts  intent, 

What  choice  to  chufefor  delicacy  be/I, 

What  order,  fo  contrived  as  not  to  mix 

Tafles,  not  welljoyrid,  inelegant,  but  bring 

Tafle  after  Tajle,  upheld  with  kindliefl  change; 

Bejlirs  her  then  &c. 

Though  in  this,  and  other  Parts  of  the  fame  Book, 
the  Subject  is  only  the  Houfewifry  of  our  Firft 
Parent,  it  is  fet  off  with  fo  many  pleafing  Images 
and  ftrong  Expreffions,  as  make  it  none  of  the  lead 
agreeable  Parts  in  this  Divine  Work. 

The  natural  Majeily  of  Adam,  and  at  the  fame 
time  his  fubmiffive  Behaviour  to  the  Superiour  Being, 
who  had  vouchfafed  to  be  his  Guefl ;  the  folemn  Hail 
which  the  Angel  beftows  on  the  Mother  of  Mankind, 
with  the  Figure  of  Eve  miniflring  at  the  Table,  are 
Circumftances  which  deferve  to  be  admir'd. 

Raphael'*'*  Behaviour  is  every  way  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  Nature,  and  to  that  Character  of  a 
sociable  Spirit,  with  which  the  Author  has  fo  judi- 
cioufly  introduced  him.  He  had  received  Inftructions 
to  converfe  with  Adam,  as  one  Friend  converfes  with 
another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  Enemy,  who  was 
contriving  his  Deflruclion :  Accordingly  he  is  repre- 
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fented  as  fitting  down  at  Table  with  Adam,  and 
eating  of  the  Fruits  of  Paradife.  The  Occafion  natu 
rally  leads  him  to  his  Difcourfe  on  the  Food  of 
Angels.  After  having  thus  entered  into  Converfation 
with  Man  upon  more  indifferent  Subjects,  he  warns 
him  of  his  Obedience,  and  makes  a  natural  Tranfition 
to  the  Hiftory  of  that  fallen  Angel,  who  was  employed 
in  the  Circumvention  of  our  Firfl  Parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monfieur  Boffifs  Method  in  my 
Firfl  Paper  on  Milton,  I  mould  have  dated  the  Action 
of  Paradife  Loft  from  the  Beginning  of  Raphael's 
Speech  in  this  Book,  as  he  fuppofes  the  Action  of  the 
&neid  to  begin  in  the  fecond  Book  of  that  Poem.  I 
could  alledge  many  Reafons  for  my  drawing  the  Ac 
tion  of  the  sEneid,  rather  from  its  immediate  Begin 
ning  in  the  firfl  Book,  than  from  its  remote  Begin 
ning  in  the  Second,  and  mew  why  I  have  confidered 
the  Sacking  of  Troy  as  an  Epifode,  according  to  the 
common  Acceptation  of  that  Word.  But  as  this 
would  be  a  dry  un- entertaining  Piece  of  Criticifm,  and 
perhaps  unneceffary  to  thofe  who  have  read  my  Firfl 
Paper,  I  mall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  Which-ever  of  the 
Notions  be  true,  the  Unity  of  Milton's  Action  is  pre- 
ferved  according  to  either  of  them ;  whether  we  con- 
fider  the  Fall  of  Man  in  its  immediate  Beginning,  as 
proceeding  from  the  Refolutions  taken  in  the  Infernal 
Council,  or  in  its  more  remote  Beginning,  as  proceed 
ing  from  the  Firfl  Revolt  of  the  Angels  in  Heaven. 
The  Occafion  which  Milton  affigns  for  this  Revolt,  as 
it  is  founded  on  Hints  in  Holy  Writ,  and  on  the 
Opinion  of  fome  great  Writers,  fo  it  was  the  mofl  pro 
per  that  the  Poet  could  have  made  ufe  of. 

The  Revolt  in  Heaven  is  defcribed  with  great  Force 
of  Imagination  [Indignation],  and  a  fine  Variety  of 
Circumflances.  The  Learned  Reader  cannot  but  be 
pleafed  with  the  Poet's  Imitation  of  Homer  in  the  lafl 
of  the  following  Lines. 

At  length  into  the  /imi/s  of  the  North 
They  came,  and  Satan  took  his  Royal  Scat 
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High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 
Raised  on  a  Mount,  with  Pyramids  and  tow'rs 
From  Diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  Gold 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer  (fo  call 
That  Jlrutture  in  the  DialecJ  of  men 
Interpreted) 

Homer  mentions  Perfons  and  Things,  which  he  tells 
us  in  the  Language  of  the  Gods  are  calFd  by  different 
Names  from  thofe  they  go  by  in  the  Language  of  Men. 
Milton  has  imitated  him  with  his  ufual  Judgment  in 
this  particular  place,  wherein  he  has  likewife  the  Autho 
rity  of  Scripture  to  juftify  him.  The  part  of  Abdiel, 
who  was  the  only  Spirit  that  in  this  Infinite  Hofl  of 
Angels  preferved  his  Allegiance  to  his  Maker,  exhibits 
to  us  a  noble  Moral  of  religious  Singularity.  The 
Zeal  of  the  Seraphim  breaks  forth  in  a  becoming 
Warmth  of  Sentiments  and  Expreffions,  as  the  Cha 
racter  which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that  generous 
Scorn  and  Intrepidity  which  attends  Heroic  Virtue. 
The  Author,  doubtlefs,  defigned  it  as  a  Pattern  to  thofe 
who  live  among  Mankind  in  their  prefent  State  of  De 
generacy  and  Corruption. 

So  fpake  the  Seraph  &b&\z\  faithful  found. 

Among  the  faithlefS)  faithful  only  he; 

Among  inmimerable  falfe,  unmovd, 

UnfJiaken,  unfedudd,  unterrify'd; 

His  Loyalty  he  kept,  his  Love,  his  Zeal: 

Nor  Number •,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  fwervefrom  truth^  or  change  his  conflant  mind 

Though  Single.     From  amidjl  them  forth  he  pafs'd. 

Long  way  through  hoflile  Scorn,  which  he  fii/lain'd 

Superior ',  nor  of  violence  fear*  d  ought ; 

And  with  retorted  Scorn  his  back  he  turned 

On  thofe  proud  Tow'rs  to  fwift  Definition  dooirid. 
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vocat  in  Certamina  Divos.  Virg. 

{He calls  embattled  Deities  to  Arms.} 

Saturday,  March  22,  1712. 


|E  are  now  entering  upon  the  Sixth  Book 
of  Paradife  Loft,  in  which  the  Poet  de- 
fcribes  the  Battel  of  Angels;  having  raifed 
his  Reader's  Expectation,  and  prepared 
him  for  it  by  feveral  Paffages  in  the  pre 
ceding  Books.  I  omitted  quoting  thefe  Paffages  in 
my  Obfervations  on  the  former  Books,  having  pur- 
pofely  referved  them  for  the  opening  of  this,  the  Sub 
ject  of  which  gave  occafion  to  them.  The  Author's 
Imagination  was  fo  inflamed  with  this  great  Scene  of 
Action,  that  wher-ever  he  fpeaks  of  it,  he  rifes,  if  pof- 
fible,  above  himfelf.  Thus  where  he  mentions  Satan 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Poem. 

Him  the  Almighty  Power 

HurVd  headlong  flaming  from  th  Ethereal  Skie, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combuftion  down 
To  bottomlefs  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  Adamantine  Chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durft  defie  th!  Omnipotent  to  Arms. 

We  have  likewife  feveral  noble  Hints  of  it  in  the  In 
fernal  Conference. 

O  Prince,  O  Chief  of  many  throned  Powers 
That  led  tti  Mattel }d  Seraphim  to  War, 
Too  well  Ijee  and  rue  the  dire  event. 
That  with  fad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  loft  us  Heav'n,  and  all  this  mighty  hoft 
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In  horrible  dtftruEUon  laid  thus  low. 
3 ut  fee  the  angry  victor  hath  recall? d 
His  Minijlers  of  Vengeance  and  purfuit 
Back  to  the  Gates  of  Heatfn :  2  he  Sulphurous  hail. 
Shot  after  us  in  Storm,  overblown  hath  laid 
The  fiery  Surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  Heav'n  received  us  falling,  and  the  thunder 
Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  hath  fpent  his  Shafts,  and  ceafes  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vaft  and  boundlefs  deep. 

There  are  feveral  other  very  Sublime  Images  on  the 
fame  Subject  in  the  Firft  Book,  as  alfo  in  the  Second. 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  purfiHd  and ftrook 
With  Heavens  afflicting  Thunder,  and  bef ought 
The  deep  to  Jhelter  us;  this  Hell  then  feert d 
A  refuge  from  thofe  wounds 

In  mort,  the  Poet  never  mentions  any  thing  of  this 
Battel  but  in  fuch  Images  of  Greatnefs  and  Terrour,  as 
are  fuitable  to  the  Subject.  Among  feveral  others,  I 
cannot  forbear  quoting  that  Paffage  where  the  Power, 
who  is  defcrib'd  as  prefiding  over  the  Chaos,  fpeaks 
in  the  Third  Book. 

Thus  Satan  ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old 
With  faultr  ing  fpeech  and  vifage  incompos'd, 
Anfiuer'd,  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art, 
That  mighty  leading  Angel,  who  of  late 
Made  head  againjl  Heavens  King,  though  overthrown. 
I  faw  and  heard,  for  fuch  a  numerous  hofl 
Fled  not  in  Silence  through  the  frighted  deep 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 
Confufion  worfe  confounded ;  and  Heav'ns  Gates 
Pour'd  out  by  Millions  her  victorious  bands 
Purfuing 

It  required  great  Pregnancy  of  Invention,  and 
Strength  of  Imagination,  to  fill  this  Battel  with  fuch 
Circumftances  as  mould  raife  and  aftonifh  the  Mind 
of  the  Reader ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  an  exactnefs 
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of  Judgment  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  appear 
light  or  trivial.  Thofe,  who  look  into  Homer^  are  fur- 
prifed  to  find  his  Battels  Hill  riling  one  above  another, 
and  improving  in  Horrour,  to  the  Conclufion  of  the 
Iliad.  Milton's  Fight  of  Angels  is  wrought  up  with 
the  fame  Beauty.  It  is  ufhered  in  with  fuch  Signs 
of  Wrath  as  are  fuitable  to  Omnipotence  incenfed. 
The  Firft  Engagement  is  carried  on  under  a  Cope  of 
Fire,  occafion'd  by  the  Flights  of  innumerable  burn 
ing  Darts  and  Arrows,  which  are  difcharged  from 
either  Hofl.  The  fecond  Onfet  is  flill  more  terrible, 
as  it  is  filled  with  thofe  artificial  Thunders,  which  feem 
to  make  the  Victory  doubtful,  and  produce  a  kind  of 
Conflernation,  even  in  the  Good  Angels.  This  is  fol 
lowed  by  the  tearing  up  of  Mountains  and  Promon 
tories  ;  till,  in  the  laft  place,  the  Meffiah  comes  forth 
in  the  fulnefs  of  Majefly  and  Terrour.  The  Pomp  of 
his  Appearance,  amidfl  the  Roarings  of  his  Thunders, 
the  Flames  of  his  Lightnings,  and  the  Noife  of  his 
Chariot  Wheels,  is  defcribed  with  the  utmoft  Flights 
of  Human  Imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  firfl  and  laft  Days  Engage 
ment,  which  does  not  appear  natural  and  agreeable 
enough  to  the  Ideas  moft  Readers  would  conceive  of 
a  Fight  between  two  Armies  of  Angels. 

The  Second  Day's  Engagement  is  apt  to  ftartle  an 
Imagination,  which  has  not  been  raifed  and  qualified 
for  fuch  a  Description,  by  the  reading  of  the  Ancient 
Poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular.  It  was  certainly 
a  very  bold  Thought  in  our  Author,  to  afcribe  the 
firfl  ufe  of  Artillery  to  the  Rebel  Angels.  But  as 
fuch  a  pernicious  Invention  may  be  well  fuppofed  to 
have  proceeded  from  fuch  Authors,  fo  it  entered  very 
properly  into  the  Thoughts  of  that  Being,  who  is  all 
along  defcribed  as  afpiring  to  the  Majefly  of  his 
Maker.  Such  Engines  were  the  only  Inllruments  he 
could  have  made  ufe  of  to  imitate  thofe  Thunders, 
that  in  all  Poetry,  both  Sacred  and  Prophane,  are  repre- 
fented  as  the  Arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up 
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the  Hills  was  not  altogether  fo  daring  a  Thought  as 
the  former.  We  are,  in  fome  meafure,  prepared  for 
fuch  an  Incident  by  the  Defcription  of  the  Gyants 
War,  which  we  meet  with  among  the  Ancient  Poets. 
What  Hill  made  this  Circumflance  the  more  proper 
for  the  Poets  ufe,  is  the  Opinion  of  many  learned 
Men,  that  the  Fable  of  the  Gyants  War,  which  makes 
fo  great  a  Noife  in  Antiquity,  [and  gave  Birth  to  the 
fublimeft  Defcription  in  Heftotfs  Works,],jvas  an  Alle 
gory  founded  upon  this  very  Tradition  of  a  Fight 
between  the  good  and  bad  Angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  confider  with 
what  Judgment  Milton,  in  this  Narration,  has  avoided 
every  thing  that  is  mean  and  trivial  in  the  Defcriptions 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Poets;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
improved  every  great  Hint  which  he  met  with  in  their 
Works  upon  this  Subject.  Homer  in  that  Paffage,  which 
Longinus  has  celebrated  for  its  Sublimenefs,  and  which 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  copied  after  him,  tells  us,  that 
the  Gyants  threw  Offa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon 
Offa.  He  adds  an  Epithet  to  Pelion  (elroffi^vXXov) 
which  very  much  fwells  the  Idea,  by  bringing  up  to 
the  Reader's  Imagination  all  the  Woods  that  grew 
upon  it.  There  is  further  a  great  Beauty  in  his  fmg- 
ling  out  by  Name  thefe  three  remarkable  Mountains 
fo  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  This  laft  is  fuch  a 
Beauty  as  the  Scene  of  Mi/ton's  War  could  not  poffibly 
furnifh  him  with.  Claudian  in  his  Fragment  upon 
the  Gyants  War,  has  given  full  Scope  to  that  wildnefs 
of  Imagination  which  was  natural  to  him.  He  tells 
us,  that  the  Gyants-  tore  up  whole  Iflands  by  the 
Roots,  and  threw  them  at  the  Gods.  He  defcribes 
one  of  them  in  particular  taking  up  Lemnos  in  his 
Arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the  Skies,  with  all  Vulcan's 
Shop  in  the  midft  of  it.  Another  tears  up  Mount  Ida, 
with  the  River  Enipeus  which  ran  down  the  fides  of 
it ;  but  the  Poet,  not  content  to  defcribe  him  with 
this  Mountain  upon  his  Shoulders,  tells  us  that  the 
River  flowed  down  his  Back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that 
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Pofture.  It  is  vifible  to  every  judicious  Reader, 
that  fuch  Ideas  favour  more  of  Burlefque  than  of  the 
Sublime.  They  proceed  from  a  Wantonnefs  of  Ima 
gination,  and  rather  divert  the  Mind  than  aftonim 
it.  Milton  has  taken  every  thing  that  is  Sublime  in 
thefe  feveral  Paffages,  and  compofes  out  of  them  the 
following  great  Image. 

From  their  Foundations  loofning  to  and  fro 
They  plujfd  the  feated  Hills  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  Waters,  Woods,  and  by  ihcjhaggy  tops 
Up-lifting  bore  them  in  their  Hands : 

We  have  the  full  Majefty  of  Homer  in  this  fhort 
Defcription,  improved  by  the  Imagination  of  Claudian, 
without  its  Puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  Defcription  of  the  fallen 
Angels,  feeing  the  Promontories  hanging  over  their 
Heads  in  fuch  a  dreadful  manner,  with  the  other 
numberlefs  Beauties  in  this  Book,  which  are  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  that  they  cannot  efcape  the  Notice  of  the 
moft  ordinary  Reader. 

There  are  indeed  fo  many  wonderful  flroaks  of 
Poetry  in  this  Book,  and  fuch  a  variety  of  Sublime 
Ideas,  that  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  have 
given  them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of  this  Paper. 
Befides  that,  I  find  it  in  a  great  meafure  done  to  my 
Hand,  at  the  end  of  my  Lord  Rofcommoris  Effay  on 
Tranilated  Poetry.  I  mall  refer  my  Reader  thither 
for  fome  of  the  Mafler-Stroaks  in  the  Sixth  Book  of 
Paradife  Loft,  tho'  at  the  fame  time  there  are  many 
others  which  that  noble  Author  has  not  taken  notice  of. 

Milton,  notwithflanding  the  Sublime  Genius  he  was 
Mailer  of,  has  in  this  Book  drawn  to  his  Affiftance  all 
the  helps  he  could  meet  with  among  the  Ancient 
Poets.  The  Sword  of  Michael,  which  makes  fo  great 
an  havock  among  the  bad  Angels,  was  given  him,  we 
are  told,  out  of  the  Armory  of  God. 

But  the  Sword 

Of  Michael  from  the  Armory  of  God 
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Was  giv'n  him  temper  'd  fo,  that  neither  keen 
Norfolid  might  rejlfl  that  edge :  it  met 
The  Sword  of  Satan  with  Jleep  force  to  finite 
Defcending,  and  in  half  cut  Jheere, — 

This  Paffage  is  a  Copy  of  that  in  Virgil,  wherein 
the  Poet  tells  us,  that  the  Sword  of  SEneas,  which  was 
given  him  by  a  Deity,  broke  into  pieces  the  Sword  of 
Turnus,  which  came  from  a  Mortal  Forge :  As  the 
Moral  in  this  place  is  Divine,  fo  by  the  way  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  beftowing  on  a  Man  who  is  favour'd 
by  Heaven  fuch  an  Allegorical  Weapon,  is  very  con 
formable  to  the  old  Eaflern  way  of  Thinking.  Not 
only  Homer  has  made  ufe  of  it,  but  we  find  the  JewiJJi 
Hero  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  who  had  fought  the 
Battels  of  the  chofen  People  with  fo  much  Glory  and 
Succefs,  receiving  in  his  Dream  a  Sword  from  the 
hand  of  the  Prophet  Jeremy  [Jeremza/i].  The  follow 
ing  Paffage,  wherein  Satan  is  defcribed  as  wounded 
by  the  Sword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of  Homer. 

The  girding  Sword  with  difcontinuous  wound 

Pafs'd  through  him,  but  th  Ethereal  fubjlance  clofed 

Not  long  divifible,  and  from  the  gajh 

A  flream  of  Neflarous  humour  iffuing  flowed 

Sanguin,  fuch  as  celejlial  Spirits  may  bleed, 

And  all  his  Armour  flaind 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  fame  manner,  that  upon 
Diomcdes  wounding  the  Gods,  there  flow'd  from  the 
Wound  an  Ichor,  or  pure  kind  of  Blood,  which  was 
not  bred  from  Mortal  Viands  ;  and  that  tho'  the  Pain 
was  exquifitely  great,  the  Wound  foon  clofed  up  and 
healed  in  thofe  Beings  who  are  veiled  with  Immor 
tality. 

I  queflion  not  but  Milton  in  his  Defcription  of  his 
furious  Moloch  flying  from  the  Battel,  and  bellowing 
with  the  Wound  he  had  receiv'd,had  his  Eye  upon  Mars 
in  the  Iliad,  who  upon  his  being  wounded,  is  repre- 
fented  as  retiring  out  of  the  Fight,  and  making  an 
Outcry  louder  than  that  of  a  whole  Army  when  it 
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begins  the  Charge.  Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans,  who  were  engaged  in  a  general  Battel,  were 
terrified  on  each  fide  with  the  bellowing  of  this 
wounded  Deity.  The  Reader  will  eafily  obferve  how 
Milton  has  kept  all  the  horrour  of  this  Image  without 
running  into  the  Ridicule  of  it. 

Where  the  might  of  Gabuel  fought, 


And  with  fierce  Enfigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  TAoloc  furious  King,  who  him  defy'd, 
And  at  his  Chariot  wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threatened,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heart  n 
Refrained  his  tongue  blafphemous  ;  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  wafte,  with  flatter* d  Arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing. 

Milton  has  likewife  rais'd  his  Defcription  in  this 
Book  with  many  Images  taken  out  of  the  Poetical 
Parts  of  Scripture.  The  Meffiah's  Chariot,  as  I  have 
before  taken  notice,  is  form'd  upon  a  Vifion  of 
Ezekiel,  who,  as  Grotius  obferves,  has  very  much  in 
him  of  Homer1?,  Spirit  in  the  Poetical  Parts  of  his 
Prophecy. 

The  following  Lines  in  that  glorious  Commiflion 
which  is  given  the  Meffiah  to  extirpate  the  Hofl  of 
Rebel  Angels,  is  drawn  from  a  Sublime  Paffage  in  the 
Pfalms. 

Go  then  thou  mightieft  in  thy  Father's  might 
Afcend  my  Chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
Thatjhake  Heav'ns  bajis,  bring  forth  all  my  War 
My  Bow,  my  thunder,  my  almighty  arms, 
Gird  on  thy  fword  on  thy  puiffant  thigh. 

The  Reader  will  eafily  difcover  many  other  Stroaks 
of  the  fame  nature. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  Milton  had  heated  his 
Imagination  with  the  Fight  of  the  Gods  in  Homer, 
before  he  entered  upon  this  Engagement  of  the 
Angels.  Homer  there  gives  us  a  Scene  of  Men,  Heroes 
and  Gods  mixed  together  in  Battel.  Mars  animates 
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the  contending  Armies,  and  lifts  up  his  Voice  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  is  heard  diftinctly  amidft  all  the 
Shouts  and  Confufion  of  the  Fight.  Jupiter  at  the 
fame  time  Thunders  over  their  Heads;  while  Neptune 
raifes  fuch  a  Tempeft,  that  the  whole  Field  of  Battel. 
and  all  the  tops  of  the  Mountains  make  about  them, 
The  Poet  tells  us,  that  Pluto  himfelf,  whofe  Habita 
tion  was  in  the  very  Center  of  the  Earth,  was  fo 
a[f]frighted  at  the  mock,  that  he  leapt  from  his  Throne. 
Homer  afterwards  defcribes  Vulcan  as  pouring  down 
a  Storm  of  Fire  upon  the  River  Xanthus,  and  Minerva 
as  throwing  a  Rock  at  Mars ;  who,  he  tells  us,  covered 
feven  Acres  in  his  Fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  Battel  of  the 
Gods  every  thing  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  Nature, 
Milton  has  filled  his  Fight  of  Good  and  Bad  Angels 
with  all  the  like  Circumflances  of  Horrour.  The 
Shout  of  Armies,  the  Rattling  of  Brazen  Chariots,  the 
Hurling  of  Rocks  and  Mountains,  the  Earthquake, 
the  Fire,  the  Thunder,  are  all  of  them  employed  to 
lift  up  the  Reader's  Imagination,  and  give  him  a  fuit- 
able  Idea  of  fo  great  an  Action.  With  what  Art  has 
the  Poet  reprefented  the  whole  Body  of  the  Earth 
trembling,  even  before  it  was  created. 

All  Heaven  refounded,  and  had  Earth  been  then 
All  Earth  had  to  its  Center  JJiook 

In  how  fublime  and  jufl  a  manner  does  he  after 
wards  defcribe  the  whole  Heaven  making  under  the 
Wheels  of  the  Meffiah's  Chariot,  with  that  Exception  to 
the  Throne  of  God  ? 


•  Under  his  burning  Wheels 


Thefteadfafl  Empyrean  JJwok  throughout, 
All  but  the  Throne  it  f elf  of  God 


Notwithftanding  the  Median  appears  cloathed  with 
fo  much  Terrour  and  Majefty,  the  Poet  has  ftill 
found  means  to  make  his  Readers  conceive  an  Idea 
of  him,  beyond  what  he  himfelf  was  able  to  defcribe. 
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Yet  half  his  flrength  he  put  not  forth,  but  checkt 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley,  for  he  meant 
Not  to  deftroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven. 

In  a  word,  Milton's  Genius  which  was  fo  great  in 
it  felf,  and  fo  flrengthened  by  all  the  helps  of  Learn 
ing,  appears  in  this  Book  every  way  Equal  to  his 
Subj e 61  [s],  which  was  the  moft  Sublime  that  could  enter 
into  the  Thoughts  of  a  Poet.  As  he  knew  all  the 
Arts  of  affecting  the  Mind,  had  he  not  given  [he  knew 
it  was  neceffary  to  give]  it  certain  refting  places  and 
Opportunities  of  recovering  it  felf  from  time  to  time  : 
He  has  [therefore]  with  great  Addrefs  interfperfed 
feveral  Speeches,  Reflections,  Similitudes,  and  the 
like  Reliefs  to  diverfifie  his  Narration,  and  eafe  the 
Attention  of  his  [the]  Reader,  that  he  might  come  frelh 
to  his  great  Action,  and  by  fuch  a  Contrafl  of  Ideas, 
have  a  more  lively  tafte  of  the  nobler  parts  of  his 
Defcription. 


Addison  corrected  and  re-corrected  this  last  sentence.  The  first  and  last 
readings,  as  in  the  original  and  second  editions,  are  as  above-  The  inter 
mediate  reading,  according  to  the  Errata  in  No.  369,  of  the  original  issue,  is 
as  follows : 

As  he  knew  all  the  Arts  of  affecting  the  Mind,  he 
has  given  it  certain  refting  places  and  Opportunities 
of  recovering  it  felf  from  time  to  time  :  feveral  Speeches, 
Reflections,  Similitudes,  and  the  like  Reliefs  being 
interfperfed,  to  diversifie  his  Narration,  and  eafe  the 
attention  of  his  Reader. 


NUMB.  CCCXXXIX. 

The   SPECTATOR. 

Vt  his  exordia  primis 

O?nnia,  6°  ipfe  tener  Mundi  concreverit  orbis. 
Turn  durare  folum,  6°  dif cinder e  Nerea  ponto 
Ctzperit,  6°  rerum  paullatim  fumere  formas.  Virg. 

{He  fung  the  fecret  Seeds  of  Nature's  Frame  • 
How  Seas,  and  Earth,  and  Air,  and  aflive  Flame, 
Fell  thro1  the  migJity  Void,  a/id  in  their  Fall 
Were  blindly  gathered  in  this  goodly  Ball. 
The  tender  Soil  then  flifp  ning  by  degrees 
Shut  from  the  bounded  Earth  the  bounding  Seas. 
Then  Earth  and  Ocean  various  Forms  difclofe, 
And  a  new  Sun  to  the  new  World  arofe.      Dryden.} 

Saturday,  March  29.  1712. 


\ONGINUS  has  obferved,  that  there  may 
be  a  Loftinefs  in  Sentiments,  where  there 
is  no  Paffion,  and  brings  Inflances  out  of 
Ancient  Authors  tofupport  this  his  Opinion. 
The  Pathetick,  as  that  great  Critick  ob- 
ferves,  may  animate  and  inflame  the  Sublime,  but  is 
not  effential  to  it.  Accordingly,  as  he  further  remarks, 
we  very  often  find  that  thofe,  who  excell  moft  in 
flirring  up  the  Paffions,  very  often  want  the  Talent  of 
Writing  in  the  Great  and  Sublime  manner ;  and  fo  on 
the  contrary.  Milton  has  fhewn  himfelf  a  Matter  in 
both  thefe  ways  of  Writing.  The  Seventh  Book, 
which  we  are  now  entering  upon,  is  an  Inftance  of 
that  Sublime,  which  is  not  mixt  and  work'd  up  with 
Paffion.  The  Author  appears  in  a  kind  of  compofed 
and  fedate  Majefty;  and  tho'  the  Sentiments  do 
not  give  fo  great  [an]  Emotion  as  thofe  in  the 
former  Book,  they  abound  with  as  magnificent  Ideas. 
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The  Sixth  Book,  like  a  troubled  Ocean,  reprefents 
Greatnefs  in  Confufion;  the  Seventh  affects  the 
Imagination  like  the  Ocean  in  a  Calm,  and  fills  the 
Mind  of  the  Reader  without  producing  in  it  any 
thing  like  Tumult  or  Agitation. 

The  Critick  abovementioned,  among  the  Rules 
which  he  lays  down  for  fucceeding  in  the  Sublime 
way  of  Writing,  propofes  to  his  Reader,  that  he  mould 
imitate  the  moft  celebrated  Authors  who  have  gone 
before  him,  and  have  been  engaged  in  Works  of  the 
fame  nature ;  as  in  particular  that  if  he  writes  on  a 
Poetical  Subject,  he  mould  confider  how  Homer  would 
have  fpoken  on  fuch  an  Occafion.  By  this  means 
one  great  Genius  often  catches  the  Flame  from 
another,  and  writes  in  his  Spirit,  without  copying 
fervilely  after  him.  There  are  a  thoufand  Shining 
Paffages  in  Virgil,  which  have  been  lighted  up  by 
Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  Strength  of  Genius 
was  capable  of  furniming  out  a  perfect  Work,  has 
doubtlefs  very  much  raifed  and  ennobled  his  Concep 
tions,  by  fuch  an  Imitation  as  that  which  Longinus  has 
recommended. 

In  this  Book,  which  gives  us  an  Account  of  the  Six 
Days  Works,  the  Poet  received  but  very  few  Afiift- 
ances  from  Heathen  Writers,  who  were  Strangers  to 
the  Wonders  of  Creation.  But  as  there  are  many 
Glorious  Stroaks  of  Poetry  upon  this  Subject  in  Holy 
Writ,  the  Author  has  numberlefs  Allufions  to  them 
through  the  whole  Courfe  of  this  Book.  The  great 
Critick,  I  have  before  mentioned,  tho'  an  Heathen, 
has  taken  notice  of  the  Sublime  manner  in  which  the 
Law-giver  of  the  Jews  has  defcribed  the  Creation  in 
the  firft  Chapter  of  Genefis  •  and  there  are  many  other 
Paffages  in  Scripture,  which  rife  up  to  the  fame 
Majefty,  where  this  Subject  is  toucht  upon.  Milton 
has  fhewn  his  Judgment  very  remarkably,  in  making 
ufe  of  fuch  of  thefe  as  were  proper  for  his  Poem,  and 
in  duly  qualifying  thofe  high  Strains  of  Eaftern  Poetry, 
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which  were  fuited  to  Readers  whofe  Imaginations  were 
fet  to  an  higher  pitch  than  thofe  of  colder  Climates. 

Adam's  Speech  to  the  Angel,  wherein  he  defires  an 
Account  of  what  had  paffed  within  the  Regions  of 
Nature  before  his  [the]  Creation,  is  very  great  and 
folemn.  The  following  Lines,  in  which  he  tells  him  that 
the  Day  is  not  too  far  fpent  for  him  to  enter  upon  fuch 
a  Subject,  are  exquifite  in  their  kind. 

And  the  Great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race  throughjleep,fufpens  in  Heart n 
Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice  he  /tears, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 

His  Generation,  &c. 

The  Angel's  encouraging  our  firflParent[s]  in  a  mod  eft 
purfuit  after  Knowledge,  with  the  Caufes  which  heaffigns 
for  the  Creation  of  the  World,  are  very  jufl  and  beauti 
ful.     The  Mefiiah,  by  whom,  as  we  are  told  in  Scrip 
ture,  the  Heavens  were  made,  goes  [comes*]  forth  in  the 
Power  of  his  Father,furroundedwith  an  Hofl  of  Angels, 
and  cloathed  withfuchaMajeflyasbecomeshis  entering 
upon  a  Work,  which,  according  to  our  Conceptions, 
looks  like  [appears]  the  utmoft  exertion  of  Omnipo 
tence.     What  a  beautiful  Defcription  has  our  Author 
raifed  upon  that  Hint  in  one  of  the  Prophets.    And 
behold  there  came  four  Chariots  out  from  between  two 
Mountains,  and  the  Mountains  were  Mountains  ofBrafs. 
About  his  Chariot  numberlefs  were  pour 'd 
Cherub  and  Seraph,  Potentates  and  Thrones, 
And  virtues,  winged  Spirits,  and  Chariots  winged, 
From  the  Armoury  of  God,  where  fland  of  old 
Myriads  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodged 
Againjl  a  folemn  day,  harnefi  at  hand ; 
Celeftial  Equipage;  and  now  came  forth 
Spo?itaneous,  for  within  them  fpirit  liv'd 
Attendant  on  their  lord :  Heav'n  operfd  wide 
Her  ever-during  Gates,  Harmonious  found 

•  On  golden  Hinges  moving 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  thefe  Chariots  of 
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God,  and  of  thefe  Gates  of  Heaven,  and  lhall  here 
only  add,  that  Homer  gives  us  the  fame  Idea  of  the 
latter  as  opening  of  themfelves,  tho'  he  afterwards 
takes  off  from  it,  by  telling  us,  that  the  Hours  firft  of 
all  removed  thofe  prodigious  heaps  of  Clouds  which 
lay  as  a  Barrier  before  them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole  Poem  more 
Sublime  than  the  Defcription  which  follows,  where  the 
Meffiah  is  reprefented  at  the  head  of  his  Angels,  as 
looking  down  into  the  Chaos,  calming  its  Confufion, 
riding  into  the  midft  of  it,  and  drawing  'the  firfl  Out 
line  of  the  Creation. 

On  Heavenly  ground  they  flood,  and  from  theJJwre 
They  viewed  the  vafl  immeafurablc  Abyfs 
Outragious  as  a  Sea,  dark,  wafleful,  wild, 
Up  from  the  bottom  turrtd  by  furious  winds 
And /urging  waves,  as  Mountains  to  affault 
Heatfris  height,  and  with  the  Center  mix  the  Pole. 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  Deep,  Peace, 
Said  then  th  Onmific  word,  your  D  if  cord  end: 

Nor  flaid,  but  on  the  wings  of  Cherubim 
Up-lifted,  in  Paternal  Glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn; 
For  Chaos  heard  his  voice :  him  all  his  train 
Followed  in  bright  Procejfion  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 
Then  flaid  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  Compajfes,  prepared 
In  Gods  eternal  Store,  to  circumfcribe 
This  Univerfe,  and  all  created  things ; 
One  foot  he  Centered,  and  the  other  turrfd, 
Round  through  the  vafl  profundity  obfcure, 
And  f aid,  thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds, 
This  be  thy  jtifl  Circumference,  O  World. 

The  Thought  of  the  Golden  Compaffes  is  conceiv'd 
altogether  in  Homer1?,  Spirit,  and  is  a  very  noble  Inci 
dent  in  this  wonderful  Defcription.  Homer,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  the  Gods,  afcribes  to  them  feveral  Arms  and 
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Inflruments  with  the  fame  greatnefs  of  Imagination. 
Let  the  Reader  only  perufe  the  Defcription  of  Minerva 's 
s-Egis,  or  Buckler,  in  the  Fifth  Book,  with  her  Spear, 
which  could  [would]  overturn  whole  Squadrons,  and  her 
Helmet,  that  was  fufficient  to  cover  an  Army,  drawn 
out  of  an  hundred  Cities :  The  Golden  Compaffes,  in 
the  above-mentioned  Paffage  appear  a  very  natural 
Inflrument  in  the  Hand  of  him,  whom  Plato  fomewhere 
calls  the  Divine  Geometrician.  As  Poetry  delights  in 
cloathing  abflracted  Ideas  in  Allegories  and  fenfible 
Images,  we  find  a  magnificent  Defcription  of  the 
Creation  form'd  after  the  fame  manner  in  one  of  the 
Prophets,  wherein  he  defcribes  the  Almighty  Architect 
as  meafuring  the  Waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  Hand, 
meting  out  the  Heavens  with  his  Span,  comprehending 
the  Duft  of  the  Earth  in  a  Meafure,  weighing  the 
Mountains  in  Scales,  and  the  Hills  in  a  Ballance. 
Another  of  them  defcribing  the  Supreme  Being  in 
this  great  Work  of  Creation,  reprefents  him  as  laying 
the  Foundations  of  the  Earth,  and  ftretching  a  Line 
upon  it.  And  in  another  place  as  garniming  the 
Heavens,  flretching  out  the  North  over  the  empty 
place,  and  hanging  the  Earth  upon  nothing.  This 
lafl  noble  Thought  Milton  has  exprefs'd  in  the  fol 
lowing  Verfe : 

And  Earth  fdf-balanc 'd  on  her  Center  hung. 

The  Beauties  of  Defcription  in  this  Book  lie  fo  very 
thick,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  enumerate  them  in  this 
Paper.  The  Poet  has  employed  on  them  the  whole 
Energy  of  our  Tongue.  The  feveral  great  Scenes  of 
the  Creation  rife  up  to  view  one  after  another,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  Reader  feems  prefent  at  this 
wonderful  Work,  and  to  affifl  among  the  Quires  [Choirs] 
of  Angels,  who  are  the  Spectators  of  it.  How  glorious 
is  the  Conclufion  of  the  firfl  Day. 

Thus  was  thefirft  day  Ev'n  and  Morn. 

Nor  pajl  uncelebrated,  nor  unfung 

By  the  Celejlial  Quires,  when  Orient  light 
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Exhaling  frfl from  Darknefs  they  beheld '; 
Birth-day  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  with  joy  andfhout 
The  hollow  univerfal  Orb  theyfiWd. 

We  have  the  fame  elevation  of  Thought  in  the  third 
Day ;  when  the  Mountains  were  brought  forth,  and 
the  Deep  was  made. 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  up  heave 
Info  the  Clouds,  their  tops  afcend  the  Sky. 
So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  fo  low 
Down  funk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  Waters 

We  have  alfo  the  rifing  of  the  whole  vegetable 
World  defcribed  in  this  Day's  Work,  which  is  filled 
with  all  the  Graces  that  other  Poets  have  lavifhed  on 
their  Defcriptions  of  the  Spring,  and  leads  the 
Reader's  Imagination  into  a  Theatre  equally  fur- 
prizing  and  beautiful. 

The  feveral  Glories  of  the  Heav'ns  make  their 
appearance  on  the  Fourth  Day. 

Fir/I  in  his  Eaft  the  gloriotis  lamp  was  feen 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  ttt  Horizon  round 

Invefted  with  bright  rays,jocond  to  run 

His  Longittide  through  Heav'ns  high  rode :  the  Gray 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danced 

Shedding fweet  influence:  lefs  bright  the  moon, 

But  oppofite  in  leveled  Weft  was  Jet, 

His  Mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  other  light  Jhe  needed  none 

In  that  afpett,  andftill  that  diftance  keeps 

Till  night-,  then  in  the  Eaft  her  turn  fhe  Jhines 

Revolt d  on  Heav'ns  great  Axle,  and  her  reign 

With  thoufand  leffer  lights  dividual  holds, 

With  thoufand  thoufand  ftars,  that  then  appeared 

Spangling  the  Hemifphere 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Poet  could  be  fo  con- 
cife  in  his  Defcription  of  the  Six  Days  Works,  as  to 
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comprehend  them  within  the  bounds  of  an  Epifode, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  particular,  as  to  give  us  a 
lively  Idea  of  them.  This  is  ftill  more  remarkable  in 
his  Account  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Day[s],  in  which  he 
has  drawn  out  to  our  view  the  whole  Animal  Creation, 
from  the  Reptil  to  the  Behemoth.  As  the  Lion  and 
the  Leviathan  are  two  of  the  noblefl  Productions  in 
this  World  of  living  Creatures,  the  Reader  will  find  a 
mofl  exquifite  Spirit  of  Poetry,  in  the  Account  which 
our  Author  gives  us  of  them.  The  Sixth  Day  con 
cludes  with  the  Formation  of  Man,  upon  which  the 
Angel  takes  occafion,  as  he  did  after  the  Battel  in 
Heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  Obedience,  which 
was  the  principal  Defign  of  this  his  Vifit. 

The  Poet  afterwards  reprefents  the  Meffiah  return 
ing  into  Heaven,  and  taking  a  Survey  of  his  great 
Work.  There  is  fomething  inexpreffibly  Sublime  in 
this  Part  of  the  Poem,  where  the  Author  defcribes 
that  great  Period  of  Time,  fill'd  with  fo  many  Glori 
ous  Circumflances  ;  when  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth 
were  nniihed ;  when  the  Meffiah  afcended  up  in 
Triumph  through  the  Everlailing  Gates ;  when  he 
look'd  down  with  pleafure  upon  his  new  Creation ; 
when  every  Part  of  Nature  feemed  to  rejoice  in  its 
Exiflence  \  when  the  Morning  Stars  fang  together,  and 
all  the  Sons  of  God  fhouted  for  Joy. 

So  Etfn  and  Morn  accomplijltd  the  Sixth  day  : 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  Work 
Defifting,  thd  unwearied,  up  returned, 
Up  to  the  Heav'n  of  Heavens  his  high  abode, 
Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world 
Ttt  addition  of  his  empire;  how  itJJiew'd 
In  prof pet~l  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair 
Anfwering  his  great  Idea.     Up  he  rode 
Followed  with  acclamation  and  the  Sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thoufand  harps  that  turid 
Angelic  Harmonies:   the  earth,  the  air 
Refoundcd,  (thou  remember*}!,  for  thou  heard'Jl} 
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The  Heavens  and  all  the  Conjlellations  rung. 
The  Planets  in  their  Station  lift'ningfiood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  a fcended  jubilant. 
Open,  ye  everlajling  gates,  they  fung, 
Open,  ye  Heart  ns,  your  living  doors,  let  in 
The  great  Creator  from  his  work  returned 
Magnificent,  his  fix  days  work,  a  World. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Book  upon  the  Creation, 
without  mentioning  a  Poem  which  has  lately  appeared 
under  that  Title.  The  Work  was  undertaken  with  fo 
good  an  Intention,  and  is  executed  with  fo  great  a 
Maftery,  that  it  deferves  to  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  moft  ufeful  and  noble  Productions  in  our 
Englijh  Verfe.  The  Reader  cannot  but  be  pleafed  to 
find  the  Depths  of  Philofophy  enlivened  with  all  the 
Charms  of  Poetry,  and  to  fee  fo  great  a  Strength  of 
Reafon,  amidft  fo  beautiful  a  Redundancy  of  [the]  Ima 
gination.  The  Author  has  fhewn  us  that  Defign  in 
all  the  Works  of  Nature,  which  neceffarily  leads  us  to 
the  Knowledge  of  its  firfl  Caufe.  In  mort,  he  has 
illuflrated,  by  numberlefs  and  inconteftable  Inftances, 
that  Divine  Wifdom,  which  the  Son  of  Sirach  has  fo 
nobly  afcribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  Forma 
tion  of  the  World,  when  he  tells  us,  that  He  created 
her,  and  f aw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and  poured  her  out 
upon  all  his  Works. f 

t  In  the  advertisements  immediately  under  this  paragraph  in  the  Original 
issue  is  the  following ; — 

Lately  Publish 'd, 

Creation.  A  Philosophical  Poem.  Demonstrating  the  Existence  and 
Providence  ofa  God.  In  Seven  Books.  By  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,Knt.,  M.D., 
and  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  &c.  &c. 
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The   SPECTATOR. 

Sanc~lius  his  animal,  mentifque  capacius  altce 
Deerat  adhuc,  et  quod  dominari  in  ccztera  poffet. 
Natus  homo  eft Ov.  Met. 

{A  Creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  Man  deftgn'd; 
Confcious  of  Thought,  of  more  capacious  Breaft, 
For  Empire  for  rid,  and  fit  to  rule  the  reft.    Dryden. } 

Saturday,  April  5 ,  1712. 

[HE  Accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the 
Battel  of  Angels,  and  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  have  in  them  thofe  Qualifications 
which  the  Criticks  judge  requifite  to  an 
Epifode.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the 
principal  Action,  and  have  a  jufl  Connection  with  the 
Fable. 

The  Eighth  Book  opens  with  a  beautiful  Defcription 
of  the  Impreffion  which  this  Difcourfe  of  the  Arch 
angel  made  on  our  firft  Parent.  Adam  afterwards,  by 
a  very  natural  Curiofity,  enquires  concerning  the 
Motions  of  thofe  Celeftial  Bodies  which  make  the 
moll  glorious  Appearance  among  the  fix  Days  Works. 
The  Poet  here,  with  a  great  deal  of  Art,  reprefents 
Eve  as  withdrawing  from  this  part  of  their  Converfation 
to  Amufements  that  feem  more  fuitable  to  her  Sex. 
He  well  knew,  that  the  Epifode  in  this  Book,  which  is 
filled  with  Adam's  Account  of  his  Paflion  and  Efteem 
for  Eve,  would  have  been  improper  for  her  hearing, 
and  has  therefore  devifed  very  juft  and  beautiful 
Reafons  for  her  Retiring. 

So  f pake  our  Sire,  and  by  his  Countenance  feem  'd 
Entring  onftudious  thoughts  abftrufe :  which  Eve 
Perceiving  where  ftie  fat  retired  in  fight, 
With  lowlinefs  Majeftick  from  her  Scat 
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And  Grace  that  won  who  faw  to  wifli  her  flay, 
Rofe,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers 
To  viflt  how  they  prof  per1  d,  bud  and  bloom, 
Her  Nurfery ;  they  at  her  coming  fprung, 
And  toucht  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 
Yet  wentflie  not,  as  not  with  fuch  difcourfe 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high  :  Such  pleafure  Jhe  refervd 
Adam  relating,  Jhe  fob  Auditrefs ; 
Her  Husband  the  relater flie  preferr W 
Before  the  Angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 
Chofe  rather :  he,flie  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digrejflons,  and folve  high  difpute 
With  conjugal  Careffes :  from  his  Lip 
Not  words  alone  p  leafed  her.     O  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs  in  Love,  and  mutual  honour  joirid  ? 

The  Angel's  returning  a  doubtful  Anfwer  to  Adam's 
Enquiries,  was  not  only  proper  for  the  Moral  Reafon 
which  the  Poet  affigns,  but  becaufe  it  would  have 
been  highly  abfurd  to  have  given  the  Sanction  of  an 
Archangel  to  any  particular  Syflem  of  Philofophy. 
The  chief  Points  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican 
Hypothecs  are  defcribed  with  great  Concifenefs  and 
Perfpicuity,  and  at  the  fame  time  dreffed  in  very  pleaf- 
ing  and  Poetical  Images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  Angel,  enters  afterwards  upon 
his  own  Hiflory,  and  relates  to  him  the  Circumftances 
in  which  he  found  himfelf  upon  his  Creation ;  as  alfo 
his  Converfation  with  his  Maker,  and  his  firft  Meeting 
with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Poem  more  apt  to 
raife  the  attention  of  the  Reader,  than  this  Difcourfe 
of  our  great  Anceflor ;  as  nothing  can  be  more  fur- 
prizing  and  delightful  to  us,  than  to  hear  the  Senti 
ments  that  arofe  in  the  firft  Man  while  he  was  yet  new 
and  frelh  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The  Poet 
has  interwoven  every  thing  which  is  delivered  upon 
this  Subject  in  Holy  Writ  with  fo  many  beautiful 
Imaginations  of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived 
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more  jufl  and  natural  than  this  whole  Epifode.     As 
our  Author  knew  this  Subject  could  not  but  be  agree 
able  to  his  Reader,  he  would  not  throw  it  into  the 
relation  of  the  fix  Days  Works,  but  referved  it  for  a 
diflin6l  Epifode,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  expatiating  upon  it  more  at  large.     Before  I  enter 
on  this  part  of  the  Poem,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of 
two  mining  Paffages  in  the  Dialogue  between  Adam 
and  the  Angel.     The  firfl  is  that  wherein  our  Anceftor 
gives  an  Account  of  the  Pleafure  he  took  in  converfing 
with  him,  which  contains  a  very  noble  Moral. 
For  while  I  fit  with  thee,  Ifeem  in  Heaven, 
And  fweeter  thy  difcourfe  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  Palm-tree  pleafantefl  to  thirjl 
And  hunger  both,  from  labour,  at  the  hour 
Of  fweet  repaft;  they  fatiate,  and  foon  Jill, 
Thd1  pleafant,  but  thy  words  with  Grace  divine 
Imbu'd,  bring  to  their  fweet nefs  no  fatiety. 
The  other  I  mail   mention   is   that  in  which  the 
Angel  gives  a  reafon  why  he  mould  be  glad  to  hear 
the  Story  Adam  was  about  to  relate. 
For  I  that  day  was  abfent,  as  befell, 
Bound  on  a  Voyage  uncouth  and  obfcure, 
Far  on  excurfion  towards  the  Gates  of  Hell ; 
Squared  in  full  Legion  (fuch  command  we  had} 
To  fee  that  none  thence  Ijfued forth  a  Spy, 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work, 
Lefl  he  incenfl  at  fuch  eruption  bold, 
Deflruction  with  Creation  might  have  mix'd. 
There  is  no  queflion  but  our  Poet  drew  the  Image 
in  what  follows  from  that  in  Virgil's  Sixth  Book,  where 
ALneas  and  the  Sibyl   (land  before  the  Adamantine 
Gates  which  are  there  defcrib'd  as  (hut  upon  the  place 
of  Torments,  and  liften  to  the  Groans,  the  clank  of 
Chains,  and  the  noife  of  Iron  Whips  that  were  heard 
in  thofe  Regions  of  Pain  and  Sorrow. 

Fafl  we  found,  faflj}mt 

The  difmal  gates,  and  barricadoedjlrong ; 
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But  long  £er  our  approaching  heard  within 
Noife,  other  than  the  found  of  Dance  or  Song, 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 
Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  Account  of  his 
Condition  and  Sentiments  immediately  after  his  Crea 
tion.     How  agreeably  does  he  represent  the  pofture 
in  which  he  found  himfelf,  the  beautiful  Landfkip  that 
furrounded  him,  and  the  gladnefs  of  Heart  which  grew 
up  in  him  on  that  occafion. 

As  new  waked  from  foundeftfleep 

Soft  on  theflowry  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  fweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  Sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moifturefed. 
Streight  toward  Heav'n  my  wondering  eyes  I  turrid. 
And  gaz'd  a  while  the  ample  Sky,  ''till  raised 
By  quiclt  inflinc~live  motion  up  I  fprung 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet ;  about  me  round  I  faw 
Hill,  Dale,  andJJiady  woods  and  funny  plains , 
And  liquid  lapfe  of  murmuring  Jlreams  ;  by  thefe 
Creatures  that  liv'd,  and  mov'd,  and  walked,  or  flew, 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling  •  all  things  fmtid: 
With  fragrance,  and  with  Joy  my  heart  overflowed. 

Adam  is  afterwards  defcribed  as  furpriz'd  at  his  own 
Exiftence,  and  taking  a  Survey  of  himfelf,  and  of  all 
the  Works  of  Nature.  He  likewife  is  reprefented  as 
difcovering  by  the  Light  of  Reafon,  that  he  and  every 
thing  about  him  mufl  have  been  the  effect  of  fome 
Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful,  and  that  this  Being 
had  a  Right  to  his  Worfhip  and  Adoration.  His  firfl 
addrefs  to  the  Sun,  and  to  thofe  parts  of  the  Creation 
which  made  the  moft  diflinguilhed  Figure,  is  very 
natural  and  amufmg  to  the  Imagination. 

Thou  Sun,  f  aid  I,  fair  Light, 

And  thou  enlightened  earth,  fo  frejh  and  gay, 
Ye  Hills  and  Dales,  ye  Rivers,  Woods  and  Plains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell, 
Tell  if  you  faw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  her  el 
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His  next  Sentiment,  when  upon  his  firfl  going  to  Sleep 
he  fancies  himfelf  lofmg  his  Exiflence,  and  falling 
away  into  nothing,  can  never  be  fufficiently  admired. 
His  Dream,  in  which  he  ftill  preferves  the  Confciouf- 
nefs  of  his  Exiflence,  together  with  his  removal  into 
the  Garden  which  was  prepared  for  his  Reception,  are 
alfo  Circumflances  finely  imagined,  and  grounded  upon 
what  is  delivered  in  Sacred  Story. 

Thefe  and  the  like  wonderful  Incidents,  in  this  Part 
of  the  Work,  have  in  them  all  the  Beauties  of  Novelty, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  all  the  Graces  of  Na 
ture.  They  are  fuch  as  none  but  a  great  Genius  could 
have  thought  of,  though,  upon  the  perufal  of  them, 
they  feem  to  rife  of  themfelves  from  the  Subject  of 
which  he  treats.  In  a  Word,  though  they  are  natural 
they  are  not  obvious,  which  is  the  true  Character  of 
all  fine  Writing. 

The  Impreffion  which  the  Interdiction  of  the  Tree 
of  Life  left  in  the  Mind  of  our  firfl  Parent,  is  defcribed 
with  great  Strength  and  Judgment,  as  the  Image  of 
the  feveral  Beads  and  Birds  paffing  in  review  before 
him  is  very  beautiful  and  lively. 

Each  Bird  and  Beafl  behold 

Approaching  two  and  two,  thefe  cowring  low 

With  blandijhment ;  each  bird ' floop }d  on  his  Wing: 

I  nairtd  them  as  they  pafid 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  defcribes  a  Conference 
which  he  held  with  his  Maker  upon  the  Subject  of  Soli 
tude.  The  Poet  here  reprefents  the  Supreme  Being, 
as  making  an  Effay  of  his  own  Work,  and  putting  to 
the  tryal  that  reafoning  Faculty,  with  which  he  had 
endued  his  Creature.  Adam  urges,  in  this  divine  Col 
loquy,  the  Impoffibility  of  his  being  happy,  tho'  he 
was  the  Inhabitant  of  Paradife,  and  Lord  of  the  whole 
Creation,  without  the  Converfation  and  Society  of  fome 
rational  Creature,  who  mould  partake  thofe  Bleffings 
with  him.  This  Dialogue,  which  is  fupported  chiefly 
by  the  Beauty  of  the  Thoughts,  without  other  Poetical 
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Ornaments,  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole 
Poem :  The  more  the  Reader  examines  the  juftnefs 
and  delicacy  of  its  Sentiments,  the  more  he  will  find 
himfelf  pleafed  with  it.  The  Poet  has  wonderfully 
preferved  the  Character  of  Majefly  and  Condefcention 
in  the  Creator,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  of  Humility 
and  Adoration  in  the  Creature,  as  particularly  in  thofe 
beautiful  Lines. 

Thus  I  prefumptuous  \  and  the  Vifion  bright, 
As  with  a  fmile  more  brightned,  thus  reply1  d.    &c. 

I  with  leave  of  fpeech  implored 

And  humble  deprecation  thus  reply1  d, 
Let  not  my  Words  offend  thee,  Heav'nly  power , 
My  maker,  be  propitious  while  I  fpeak  &c. 
Adam   then   proceeds  to   give  an   account   of  his 
fecond  Sleep,  and  of  the  Dream  in  which  he  beheld  the 
Formation  otEve.    The  new  Paffion  that  was  awakened 
in  him  at  the  fight  of  her  is  touched  very  finely. 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  Creature  grew ', 
Manlike,  but  different  Sex  ;  fo  lovely  fair, 
That  wJiat  feem!  d  fair  in  all  the  World  feerid  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  fumirid  tip,  in  her  contained, 
And  in  her  looks  ;  which  from  that  time  infus'd 
Swcetnefs  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before, 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  infpir'd 
Thefpirit  of  Love  and  amorous  delight. 
Adam's  Diftrefs  upon  lofing  fight  of  this  beautiful 
Phantom,  with  his  Exclamations  of  Joy  and  Gratitude 
at  the  Difcovery  of  a  real  Creature,  who  refembled 
the  Apparition  which  had  been  prefented  to  him  in 
his  Dream ;  the  Approaches  he  makes  to  her,  and  his 
manner  of  Courtlhip,  are  all  laid  together  in  a  moil 
exquifite  Propriety  of  Sentiments. 

Tho'  this  part  of  the  Poem  is  work'd  up  with  great 
Warmth  and  Spirit,  the  Love,  which  is  defcribed  in  it, 
is  every  way  fuitable  to  a  State  of  Innocence.  If  the 
Reader  compares  the  Defcription  which  Adam  here 
gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  Nuptial  Bower,  with  • 
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that  which  Mr.  Dry  den  has  made  on  the  fame  Occa- 
fion  in  a  Scene  of  his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  fenfible 
of  the  great  Care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all 
Thoughts  on  fo  delicate  a  Subject,  that  might  be 
oftenfive  to  Religion  or  Good-manners.  The  Senti 
ments  are  chafle,  but  not  cold,  and  convey  to  the 
Mind  Ideas  of  the  mofl  tranfporting  PafTion,  and  of 
the  greateil  Purity.  What  a  noble  Mixture  of  Rapture 
and  Innocence  has  the  Author  joined  together,  in  the 
Reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  Pleafures  of 
Love,  compared  to  thofe  of  Senfe. 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  State,  and  brought 
My  Story  to  the  Sum  of  earthly  blifs 
Which  I  enjoy,  and  mujl  confefs  to  find 
In  all  things  elfe  delight  indeed,  butfuch 
As  us*d  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change, 
Nor  vehement  defire ;  thefe  delicacies 
I  mean  of  tajle,  fight,  fmell^  herbs,  fruits  and  flowers. 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  Birds  ;  but  here 
Far  otherwife,  tranfported  I  behold, 
Tranfported  touch  ;  here  paffion  firjl  I  felt, 
Commotion  Jlrange,  in  all  enjoyments  elfe 
Superiour  and  unmov'd,  here  only  weak 
Again/I  the  Charm  of  beauties  powerfull  glance. 
Or  nature  fail 'd  in  me,  and  left  fome  part 
Not  proof  enough  fuch  object  to  fujlain, 
Or  from  myfidefubduEling,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough  ;  at  leajl  on  her  beflow'd 
Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  JJiew 
Elaborate,  of  inward  lefs  exatl. 

When  I  approach 

Her  lovelinefs,  fo  abfolute  fliefecms 
And  in  herfelf  compleat,  fo  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  whatjhe  wills  to  do  or  fay, 
Seems  wifeft,  virtuoufejl,  difcreetefi,  be/I  : 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  prefence  falls 
Degraded:    Wifdom  in  difcourfe  with  her 
Lofes  dif countenanced,  and  like  folly  fliews  j 
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Authority  and  reafon  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  firfl,  not  after  made 
Occafionally  \  and  to  confummate  a//, 
Greatnefs  of  mind  and  noblenefs  their  Scat 
Build  in  her  lovelieft,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  Angelick  plac'd. 

Thefe  Sentiments  of  Love,  in  our  firfl  Parent,  gave 
the  Angel  fuch  an  Infight  into  Humane  Nature,  that  he 
feems  apprehenfive  of  the  Evils  which  might  befall  the 
Species  in  general,  as  well  as  Adam  in  particular,  from 
the  Excefs  of  this  Paffion.  He  therefore  fortifies  him 
againft  it  by  timely  Admonitions  ;  which  very  artfully 
prepare  the  Mind  of  the  Reader  for  the  Occurrences 
of  the  next  Book,  where  the  Weaknefs  of  which  Adam 
here  gives  fuch  diilant  difcoveries,  brings  about  that 
fatal  Event  which  is  the  Subject  of  the  Poem.  His 
Difcourfe,  which  follows  the  gentle  Rebuke  he  re- 
ceiv'd  from  the  Angel,  fhews  that  his  Love,  however 
violent  it  might  appear,  was  ftill  founded  in  Reafon, 
and  confequently  not  improper  for  Paradife. 

Neither  her  outfi deform  fo  fair,  nor  ought 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 
And  with  myflerious  reverence  I  deem) 
So  much  delights  me  as  thofe  graceful  afts, 
Thofe  thoufand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions  mixt  with  love 
Andfweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeigrid 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  Soul; 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair. 

Adam's  Speech,  at  parting  with  the  Angel,  has  in  it 
a  Deference  and  Gratitude  agreeable  to  an  Inferior 
Nature,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  certain  Dignity  and 
Greatnefs,  fuitable  to  the  Father  of  Mankind  in  his 
State  of  Innocence. 


NUMB.  CCCLI. 

The   SPECTATOR. 

In  te  onmis  domus  inclinata  recumbit.          Virg. 

(On  thee  the  Fortunes  of  our  Houfe  depend.} 

Saturday,  April  12.  1712. 


|F  we  look  into  the  three  great  Heroic 
Poems  which  have  appear'd  in  the  World, 
we  may  obferve  that  they  are  built  upon 
very  flight  Foundations.  Homer  lived 
near  300  Years  after  the  Trojan  War,  and, 
as  the  Writing  of  Hiftory  was  not  then  in  ufe  among 
the  Greeks,  we  may  very  well  fuppofe,  that  the  Tradi 
tion  of  Achilles  and  Ulyffes  had  brought  down  but 
very  few  Particulars  to  his  Knowledge,  tho'  there  is 
no  queflion  but  he  has  wrought  into  his  two  Poems 
fuch  of  their  remarkable  Adventures  as  were  ftill 
talked  of  among  his  Contemporaries. 

The  Story  of  sEneas,  on  which  Virgil  founded  his 
Poem,  was  likewife  very  bare  of  Circumflances,  and 
by  that  means  afforded  him  an  Opportunity  of  em- 
bellifhing  it  with  Fiction,  and  giving  a  full  Range  to 
his  own '  Invention.  We  find,  however,  that  he  has 
interwoven,  in  the  courfe  of  his  Fable,  the  principal 
Particulars,  which  were  generally  believed  among  the 
Romans,  of  sEncas  his  Voyage  and  Settlement  in 
Italy. 

The  Reader  may  find  an  Abridgment  of  the  whole 
Story,  as  collected  out  of  the  Ancient  Hiftorians, 
and  as  it  was  received  among  the  Romans,  in  Diony- 
fius  Halicarnaffeus. 

Since  none  of  the  Criticks  have  confidered  VirgiFs 
Fable,  with  relation  to  this  Hiftory  of  j&neas,  it  may 
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not,  perhaps,  be  amifs  to  examine  it  in  this  Light,  fo 
far  as  regards  my  prefent  Purpofe.  Whoever  looks 
into  the  Abridgment  abovementioned,  will  find  that 
the  Character  of  ALneas  is  filled  with  Piety  to  the 
Gods,  and  a  fuperftitious  Obfervation  of  Prodigies, 
Oracles,  and  Predictions.  Virgil  has  not  only  pre- 
ferved  this  Character  in  the  Perfon  of  ^Eneas,  but  has 
given  a  place  in  his  Poem  to  thofe  particular  Prophe 
cies  which  he  found  recorded  of  him  in  Hiftory  and 
Tradition.  The  Poet  took  the  matters  of  Fact  as 
they  came  down  to  him,  and  circumflanced  them  after 
his  own  manner,  to  make  them  appear  the  more 
natural,  agreeable  or  furprifing.  I  believe  very  many 
Readers  have  been  mocked  at  that  ludicrous  Pro 
phecy,  which  one  of  the  Harpyes  pronounces  to  the 
Trojans  in  the  Third  Book,  namely,  that  before  they 
had  built  their  Intended  City,  they  mould  be  reduced 
by  Hunger  to  eat  their  very  Tables.  But,  when  they 
heard  that  this  was  one  of  the  Circumilances  that  had 
been  tranfmitted  to  the  Romans  in  the  Hiftory  of 
sEneas,  they  will  think  the  Poet  did  very  well  in 
taking  notice  of  it.  The  Hiftorian  abovementioned, 
acquaints  us  that  a  Prophetefs  had  foretold  jEneas,  that 
he  mould  take  his  Voyage  Weftward,  till  his  Com 
panions  mould  eat  their  Tables,  and  that  accordingly, 
upon  his  landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their  Flefh 
upon  Cakes  of  Bread,  for  want  of  other  Conveniences, 
they  afterwards  fed  on  the  Cakes  themfelves,  upon 
which  one  of  the  Company  faid  merrily,  'We  are  eating 
our  Tables.'  They  immediately  took  the  Hint,  fays 
the  Hiftorian,  and  concluded  the  Prophecy  to  be  ful 
filled.  As  Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  fo 
material  a  Particular  in  the  Hiftory  of  jEneas>  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  confider  with  how  much  Judgment 
he  has  qualified  it,  and  taken  off  every  thing  that 
might  have  appeared  improper  for  a  Paffage  ^  in  an 
Heroic  Poem.  The  Prophetefs  who  foretells  it  is  an 
hungry  Harpy,  as  the  Perfon  who  difcovers  it  is  young 
Afcanius. 
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Heus  etiam  menfas  confiimimus  inquit  Iiilius  ! 

Such  an  Obfervation,  which  is  beautiful  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Boy,  would  have  been  ridiculous  from  any 
other  of  the  Company.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the 
changing  of  the  Trojan  Fleet  into  Water-Nymphs, 
which  is  the  moil  violent  Machine  of  the  whole  Eneid^ 
and  has  given  Offence  to  feveral  Critics,  may  be  ac 
counted  for  the  fame  way.  Virgil  himfelf,  before  he 
begins  that  Relation,  premifes  that  what  he  was  going 
to  tell  appeared  incredible,  but  that  it  was  juftified  by 
Tradition.  What  further  confirms  me  that  this  change 
of  the  Fleet  was  a  celebrated  Circumftance  in  the 
Hiflory  of  sEneas,  is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to 
the  fame  Metamorphofis  in  his  account  of  the  Heathen 
Mythology. 

None  of  the  Criticks,  I  have  met  with,  having  con- 
fidered  the  Fable  of  the  sEneid  in  this  Light,  and  taken 
notice  how  the  Tradition,  on  which  it  was  founded, 
authorizes  thofe  Parts  in  it  which  appear  the  mod 
Exceptionable ;  I  hope  the  Length  of  this  Reflection 
will  not  make  it  unacceptable  to  the  curious  Part  of 
my  Readers. 

The  Hiflory,  which  was  the  Bafis  of  Milton's  Poem, 
is  ftill  fhorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad  or  ^Eneid. 
The  Poet  has  likewife  taken  care  to  infert  every  Cir 
cumftance  of  it  in  the  Body  of  his  Fable.  The  Ninth 
Book,  which  we  are  here  to  confider,  is  raifed  upon 
that  brief  Account  in  Scripture,  wherein  we  are  told 
that  the  Serpent  was  more  fubtile  than  any  Bead  of 
the  Field,  that  he  tempted  the  Woman  to  eat  of  the 
Forbidden  Fruit,  that  me  was  overcome  by  this 
Temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed  her  Example. 
From  thefe  few  Particulars  Milton  has  formed  one  of 
the  mofl  Entertaining  Fables  that  Invention  ever 
produced.  He  has  difpofed  of  thefe  feveral  Circum- 
flances  among  fo  many  beautiful  and  natural  Fictions 
of  his  own,  that  his  whole  Story  looks  only  like  a  Com 
ment  upon  facred  Writ,  or  rather  feems  to  be  a  full 
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and  compleat  Relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an 
Epitome.  I  have  infilled  the  longer  on  this  Con- 
fideration,  as  I  look  upon  the  Difpofition  and  Contri 
vance  of  the  Fable  to  be  the  Principal  Beauty  of  the 
Ninth  Book,  which  has  more  Story  in  it,  and  is  fuller 
of  Incidents,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  Poem. 
Satan's  traverfing  the  Globe,  and  ftill  keeping  within 
the  Shadow  of  the  Night,  as  fearing  to  be  difcovered 
by  the  Angel  of  the  Sun,  who  had  before  detected  him, 
is  one  of  thofe  beautiful  Imaginations  [with]  which 
[he]  introduces  this  his  fecond  Series  of  Adventures. 
Having  examined  the  Nature  of  every  Creature,  and 
found  out  one  which  was  the  mofl  proper  for  his  Pur- 
pofe,  he  again  returns  to  Paradife ;  and,  to  avoid 
Difcovery,  finks  by  Night  with  a  River  that  ran  under 
the  Garden,  and  rifes  up  again  through  a  Fountain 
that  iffued  from  it  by  the  Tree  of  Life.  The  Poet, 
who,  as  we  have  before  taken  notice,  fpeaks  as  little 
as  poffible  in  his  own  Perfon,  and,  after  the  example 
of  Homer,  fills  every  Part  of  his  Work  with  Manners 
and  Characters,  introduces  a  Soliloquy  of  this  In 
fernal  Agent,  who  was  thus  refllefs  in  the  Deftruclion 
of  Man.  He  is  then  defcrib'd  as  gliding  through 
the  Garden  under  the  refemblance  of  a  Mifl,  in 
order  to  find  out  that  Creature  in  which  he  defign'd 
to  tempt  our  firfl  Parents.  This  Defcription  has 
fomething  in  it  very  Poetical  and  Surprizing. 

So  faying^  through  each  thicket  Dank  or  Dry 
Like  a  black  Mift,  low  creeping,  he  held  on 
His  Midnight  Search,  where  foon  eft  he  might  find 
The  Serpent :  him  faft  fleeping  foon  Jie  found 
In  Labyrinth  of  many  a  round  f elf -roWd, 
His  head  the  midfl,  well ftor1  d  with  fubtle  wiles. 

The  Author  afterwards  gives  us  a  Defcription  of 
the  Morning,  which  is  wonderfully  fuitable  to  a  Divine 
Poem,  and  peculiar  to  that  firfl  Seafon  of  Nature ; 
he  reprefents  the  Earth  before  it  was  curft,  as  a  great 
Altar  breathing  out  its  Incenfe  from  all  parts,  and 
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fending  up  a  pleafant  Savour  to  the  Noflrils  of  its 
Creator;  to  which  he  adds  a  noble  Idea  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  as  offering  their  Morning  Worfhip,  and 
filling  up  the  univerfal  Confort  of  Praife  and  Adoration. 

Now  when  as  f acred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breathed 
Their  morning  incenfe,  when  all  things  that  breath 
From  th  Earth s  great  Altar  fend  up  fllent  praife 
To  the  Creatour,  and  his  nojlrils  fill 
With  grateful  fmell,  forth  came  the  human  pair 
And  joy  rid  their  vocal  worjhip  to  the  Choir 
Of  Crtatures  wanting  voice • 

The  Difpute  which  follows  between  our  two  firft 
Parents  is  reprefented  with  great  Art :  It  arifes  [pro 
ceeds]  from  a  difference  of  Judgment,  not  of  Pafiion, 
and  is  managed  with  Reafon,  not  with  Heat;  it  is  fuch 
a  Difpute  as  we  may  fuppofe  might  have  happened  in 
Paradife,  had  Man  continued  Happy  and  Innocent. 
There  is  a  great  Delicacy  in  the  Moralities  which  are 
interfperfed  in  Adam'?,  Difcourfe,  and  which  the  mod 
ordinary  Reader  cannot  but  take  notice  of.  That 
force  of  Love  which  the  Father  of  Mankind  fo  finely 
defcribes  in  the  Eighth  Book,  and  which  I  inferted  in 
my  laft  Saturday's  Paper,  fhews  it  felf  here  in  many 
beautiful  Inftarices  :  As  in  thofe  fond  Regards  he  cafts 
towards  Eve  at  her  parting  from  him. 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  purfued 
Delighted  but  defiring  more  her  flay. 
Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated,  fJie  to  him  as  oft  engaged 
To  be  returned  by  noon  amid  the  Bowre. 

In  his  impatience  and  amufement  during  her 
Abfence. 

Adam  the  while 

Waiting  defirous  her  return,  had  wo** 
Of  choicejl  flowers  a  Garland  to  adorn 
Her  Trejfes,  and  her  rural  labours  crown, 
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As  Reapers  oft  are  wont  their  Harvefl  Queen. 
Great  Joy  he  promifed  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  fo  long  delay  W; 

But  particularly  in  that  paffionate  Speech,  where 
feeing  her  irrecoverably  loft,  he  refolves  to  perifh  with 
her,  rather  than  to  live  without  her. 


-Some  curfcd fraud 


Or  enemy  hath  beguiVd  tJice,  yet  unknown, 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruiitd;  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  refolution  is  to  die ; 
How  can  2  live  without  thee,  how  forego 
Thy  fweet  convcrfe  and  love  fo  dearly  joined, 
To  live  again  in  thefe  wild  woods  forlorn  ? 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  lofs  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no,  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me:  FleJJi  of  Flejh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  State 
Mine  never  Jhall  be  parted  Blifs  or  Woe. 

The  beginning  of  this  Speech,  and  the  Preparation 
to  it,  are  animated  with  the  fame  Spirit  as  the  Con- 
clulion,  which  I  have  here  quoted. 

The  feveral  Wiles  which  are  put  in  Practice  by  the 
Tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  feparated  from  her 
Husband,  the  many  pleafmg  Images  of  Nature,  which 
are  intermixt  in  this  part  of  the  Story,  with  its  gradual 
and  regular  Progrefs  to  the  fatal  Cataflrophe,  are  fo 
very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  point 
out  their  feveral  [refpeclive]  Beauties. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  Simili 
tudes  in  my  Remarks  on  this  great  Work,  becaufe  I 
have  given  a  general  account  of  them  in  my  Paper  on 
the  Firft  Book.  There  is  one,  however,  in  this  part 
of  the  Poem  which  I  mail  here  quote,  as  it  is  not  only 
very  beautiful,  but  the  clofeft  of  any  in  the  whole 
Poem ;  I  mean  that  where  the  Serpent  is  defcrib'd  as 
rolling  forward  in  all  his  Pride,  animated  by  the  evil 
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Spirit,  and  conducting  Eve  to  her  Deftruclion,  while 
Adam  was  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  her,  to  give  her 
his  Afliftance.  Thefe  feveral  Particulars  are  all  of 
them  wrought  into  the  following  Similitude. 

Hope  elevates,  and  Joy 

Brighten 's  his  Creft,  as  when  a  wand"1  ring  fire 
Compact  of  uncJuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenfes,  and  the  cold  invirons  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  t<j  aflame, 
(  Which  oft,  they  fay,  fame  evilfpirit  attends) . 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  dehifive  light, 
Mifleads  th  amaz'd  Night-wanderer  from  his  way 
To  boggs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool, 
There  fwallou?  d  up  and  lojl,  from  fuccour  far : 

That  fecret  Intoxication  of  Pleafure,  with  all  thofe 
tranfient  flufhings  of  Guilt  and  Joy  which  the  Poet 
reprefents  in  ourfirft  Parents  upon  their  eating  the  for 
bidden  Fruit,  to  thofe  flaggings  of  Spirit,  damps  of 
Sorrow  and  mutual  Accufations  which  fucceed  it,  are 
conceiv'd  with  a  wonderful  Imagination,  and  defcribed 
in  very  natural  Sentiments. 

When  Dido  in  the  Fourth  sEneid  yielded  to  that 
fatal  Temptation  which  ruin'd  her,  Virgil  tells  us,  the 
Earth  trembled,  the  Heavens  were  filled  with  flafhes 
of  Lightning,  and  the  Nymphs  howl'd  upon  the  Moun 
tain  Tops.  Milton,  in  the  fame  Poetical  Spirit,  has 
defcrib'd  all  Nature  as  difturbed  upon  Eve's  eating 
the  forbidden  Fruit. 

So  faying,  her  rafJi  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  Fruit,  JJie plucked,  fJie  eat: 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  nature  from  her  Seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works  gave  figns  of  Woe 
That  all  was  loft 

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  fame  Guilt,  the  whole 
Creation  appears  a  fecond  time  in  Convulfions. 


-He  fcrupVd  not  to  eat 


Again/I  his  better  knowledge ;  not  deceit d, 
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But  fondly  overcome  with  Female  charm. 
Earth  trembled  from  her  Entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  fecond  groan, 
Sky  lowredand  muttering  thimder,  fome  fad  drops 
Wept  at  compleating  of  the  mortal  Sin 

As  all  Nature  fuffer'd  by  the  guilt  of  our  firfl  Pa 
rents,  thefe  Symptoms  of  Trouble  and  Confternation  are 
wonderfully  imagin'd,  not  only  as  Prodigies,  but  as 
Marks  of  her  Sympathizing  in  the  Fall  of  Man. 

Adanfs  Converfe  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten  the 
forbidden  Fruit,  is  an  exact  Copy  of  that  between 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  in  the  Fourteenth  Iliad.  Juno  there 
approaches  Jupiter  with  the  Girdle  which  me  had  re 
ceived  from  Venus,  upon  which  he  tells  her,  that  (he 
appeared  more  charming  and  defirable  than  me  ever 
had  done  before,  even  when  their  Loves  were  at  the 
higheft.  The  Poet  afterwards  defcribes  them  as  repof- 
ing  on  a  Summet  of  Mount  Ida,  which  produced  under 
them  a  Bed  of  Flowers,  the  Lotus,  the  Crocus,  and  the 
Hyacinth,  and  concludes  his  Defcription  with  their 
falling  a-ileep. 

Let  the  Reader  compare  this  with  the  following 
Paffage  in  Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's  Speech 
to  Eve. 

For  never  did  thy  Beauty  fince  the  Day 
I faw  t he e  firfl  and  wedded  thee,  adorrid 
With  all  Perfections  fo  inflame  my  Senfe 
With  ardor  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  Tree. 

So  f aid  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  underflood 
Of  Eve,  whofe  Eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  feifed,  and  to  a  fJiady  bank 
Thick  over-head  with  verdant  roof  embowr'd 
He  led  her  nothing  loth  :  Flow'rs  were  the  Couch, 
Panfies,  and  Violets,  and  Afphodel, 
And  Hyacinth,  Earth 's  frejheft  foftejl  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  Love,  and  Loves  difport 
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Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  Seal, 
The  Solace  of  their  Sin,  'till  dewy  jleep 
Opprefs'd  them 

As  no  Poet  feems  ever  to  have  fludied  Homer  more, 
or  to  have  refembled  him  in  the  greatnefs  of  Genius 
than  Milton,  I  think  I  fhou'd  have  given  but  a  very 
imperfect  Account  of  his  Beauties,  if  I  had  not  ob- 
ferved  the  moft  remarkable  Paffages  which  look  like 
Parallels  in  thefe  two  great  Authors.  I  might,  in  the 
Courfe  of  thefe  Criticifms,  have  taken  notice  of  many 
particular  Lines  and  Expreffions  which  are  tranflated 
from  the  Greek  Poet,  but  as  I  thought  this  would  have 
appeared  too  minute  and  over-curious,  I  have  pur- 
pofely  omitted  them.  The  greater  Incidents,  how 
ever,  are  not  only  fet  off  by  being  mown  in  the  fame 
Light,  with  feveral  of  the  fame  Nature  in  Homer,  but 
by  that  means  may  be  alfo  guarded  againfl  the  Cavils 
of  the  Taftelefs  or  Ignorant. 


NUMB.  CCCLVII. 

The   SPECTATOR. 

•\Reddere  perf once  f tit  convenientia  cuique.  Hor. 

{He  knows  what  be/I  befits  each  character.} 


quis  talia  fando 

^emperet  a  lachrymis  ? 

{  Who  can  relate  fuch  Woes  without  a  Tear  ?} 
Saturday,  April  19.   1712. 

JHE  Tenth  Book  of  Paradife  Lojl  has  a 
greater  variety  of  Perfons  in  it  than  any 
other  in  the  whole  Poem.  The  Author 
upon  the  winding  up  of  his  Action  intro 
duces  all  thofe  who  had  any  Concern  in 
it,  and  mews  with  great  Beauty  the  influence  which  it 
had  upon  each  of  them.  It  is  like  the  lafl  Act  of  a 
well  written  Tragedy,  in  which  all  who  had  a  part  in 
it  are  generally  drawn  up  before  the  Audience,  and  re- 
prefented  under  thofe  Circumflances  in  which  the  de 
termination  of  the  Action  places  them. 

I  mail  therefore  confider  this  Book  under  four 
Heads,  in  relation  to  the  Celeflial,  the  Infernal,  the 
Human,  and  the  Imaginary  Perfons,  who  have  their 
refpective  Parts  allotted  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  Celeflial  Perfons  :  The  Guardian 
Angels  of  Paradife  are  defcribed  as  returning  to  Heaven 
upon  the  Fall  of  Man,  in  order  to  approve  their  Vigilance; 
their  Arrival,  their  manner  of  Reception,  with  the  Sor 
row  which  appeared  in  themfelves,  and  in  thofe  Spirits 
who  are  faid  to  Rejoice  at  the  Converfion  of  a  Sinner, 
are  very  finely  laid  together  in  the  following  Lines. 

Up  into  Heaven  from  Paradife  in  hajle 
Tti  angelick  guards  afcended,  mute  and  fad 
For  man,  for  of  his  Jlate  by  this  they  knew 
Much  wondering  how  thefubtle  Fiend  hadjloln 

t  This  motto  was  changed  in  second  edition  for  the  one  below  it. 
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Entrance  unfeen.     Soon  as  ttt  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arrived  at  Heaven  Gate,  difpleas'd 
All  were  who  heard,  dim  fadnefs  did  not  fpare 
That  time  Celejlial  vifages,  yet  mixt 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  blifs. 
About  the  new-arrived,  in  multitudes 
Ttt  ^Ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  a?id  know 
How  all  befell;  They  towards  the  throne  fupreame 
Accountable  made  hafte  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea,  their  utmojl  vigilance. 
And  eafily  approtfd ;  when  the  mojl  High 
Eternal  father  from  his  fecret  cloud, 
Amidft  in  thunder  utter1  d  thus  his  voice. 

The  fame  Divine  Perfon  who  in  the  foregoing  parts 
of  this  Poem  interceded  for  our  nrft  Parents  before 
their  Fall,  overthrew  the  rebel  Angels,  and  created  the 
World,  is  now  reprefented  as  defcending  to  Paradife, 
and  pronouncing  Sentence  upon  the  three  Offenders. 
The  cool  of  the  Evening,  being  a  Circumilance  with 
which  Holy  Writ  introduces  this  great  Scene,  it  is 
Poetically  defcribed  by  our  Author,  who  has  alfo  kept 
religioufly  to  the  form  of  Words,  in  which  the  three 
feveral  Sentences  were  paffed  upon  Adam,  Eve,  and 
the  Serpent.  He  has  rather  chofen  to  negleci  the 
numeroufnefs  of  his  Verfe,  than  to  deviate  from  thofe 
Speeches  which  are  recorded  on  this  great  occafion. 
The  Guilt  and  Confufion  of  our  nrft  Parents  Handing 
naked  before  their  Judge,  is  touch'd  with  great  Beauty. 
Upon  the  Arrival  of  Sin  and  Death  into  the  Works  of 
the  Creation,  the  Almighty  is  again  introduced  as 
fpeaking  to  his  Angels  that  furrounded  him. 

See  with  what  heat  thefe  Dogs  of  Hell  advance 
To  wafle  and  havock  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,  &c. 

The  following  Paffage  is  formed  upon  that  glorious 
Image  in  Holy  Writ  which  compares  the  Voice  of  an 
innumerable  Hoft  of  Angels,  uttering  Hallelujahs,  to 
the  Voice  of  mighty  Thunderings,  or  of  many  Waters. 
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He  ended,  and  the  Heav'nly  Aiidience  loud 
.  Sung  Hallelujah^  as  the  found  of  Seas, 

Through  multitude  that  fung:  Juft  are  thy  ways, 
Righteous  are  thy  Decrees  in  all  thy  Works, 

Who  can  extenuate  thee  1 

Though  the  Author  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
Poem,  and  particularly  in  the  Book  we  are  now 
examining,  has  infinite  Allufions  to  places  of  Scripture, 
I  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  Remarks  of  fuch  as 
are  of  a  Poetical  Nature,  and  which  are  woven  with 
great  Beauty  into  the  Body  of  his  [this]  Fable.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  Paffage  in  the  prefent  Book,  where 
defcribing  Sin  [and  DeatJi\  as  marching  through  the 
Works  of  Nature,  he  adds, 

Behind  her  Death 

Clofe  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horfe  : 

Which  alludes  to  that  Paffage  in  Scripture  fo  wonder 
fully  Poetical,  and  terrifying  to  the  Imagination.  And 
I  looked,  and  behold,  a  pale  Horfe,  and  his  Name  that  fat 
on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him :  and 
power  was  given  unto  them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the 
earth,  to  kill  with  fword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with 
fcknefs,  and  with  the  beafts  of  the  earth.  Under  this 
firft  head  of  CelefLial  Perfons  we  muft  likewife  take 
.notice  of  the  Command  which  the  Angels  received, 
to  produce  [the]  feveral  Changes  in  Nature,  and  fully 
the  Beauty  of  the  Creation.  Accordingly  they  are 
reprefented  as  infecting  the  Stars  and  Planets  with 
malignant  Influences,  weakning  the  Light  of  the  Sun, 
bringing  down  the  Winter  into  the  milder  Regions  of 
Nature,  planting  Winds  and  Storms  in  feveral  Quarters 
of  the  Sky,  floring  the  Clouds  with  Thunder,  and  in 
Ihort,  perverting  the  whole  frame  of  the  Univerfe  to 
the  condition  of  its  Criminal  inhabitants..  As  this  is 
a  noble  Incident  in  the  Poem,  the  following  Lines,  in 
which  we  fee  the  Angels  heaving  up  the  Earth,  and 
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placing  it  in  a  different  poflure  to  the  Sun  from  what  it 
had  before  the  Fall  of  Man,  is  conceived  with  that  fublime 
Imagination  which  was  fo  peculiar  to  this  great  Author. 

Some  fay  he  bid  his  angels  turn  afcanfe 
The  Poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  Surfs  Axle;  they  with  labour  pujh  d 
Oblique  the  Centrick  Globe 

We  are  in  the  fecond  place  to  confider  the  Infernal 
Agents  under  the  View  which  Milton  has  given  us  of 
them  in  this  Book.  It  is  obferved  by  thofe  who  would 
fet  forth  the  Greatnefs  of  Virgil's  Plan,  that  he  con 
ducts  his  Reader  thro'  all  the  Parts  of  the  Earth 
which  were  difcover'd  in  his  time.  Afia,  Africk  and 
Europe  are  the  feveral  Scenes  of  his  Fable.  The 
Plan  of  Milton'?,  Poem  is  of  an  infinitely  greater 
extent,  and  fills  the  Mind  with  many  more  aflonifhing 
Circumflances.  Satan,  having  furrounded  the  Earth 
feven  times,  departs  at  length  from  Paradife.  We 
afterwards  [then]  fee  him  fleering  his  Courfe  among  the 
ConfLellations,  and  after  having  traverfed  the  whole 
Creation,  purfuing  his  Voyage  through  the  Chaos ',  and 
entering  into  his  own  Infernal  Dominions. 

His  firfl  appearance  in  the  Affembly  of  Fallen  Angels 
is  work'd  up  with  Circumflances  which  give  a  delight 
ful  Surprize  to  the  Reader ;  but  there  is  no  Incident 
in  the  whole  Poem  which  does  this  more  than  the 
Transformation  of  the  whole  Audience,  that  follows 
the  account  their  Leader  gives  them  of  his  Expedition. 
The  gradual  change  of  Satan  himfelf  is  defcribed  after 
Ovid's  manner,  and  may  vie  with  any  of  thofe  cele 
brated  Transformations  which  are  looked  upon  as  the 
mod  beautiful  parts  in  that  Poet's  Works.  Milton 
never  fails  of  improving  his  own  Hints,  and  beflowing 
the  lad  finiming  Touches  to  every  Incident  which  is 
admitted  into  his  Poem.  The  unexpected  Hifs  which 
rifes  in  this  Epifode,  the  Dimenfions  and  Bulk  of 
Satan  fo  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Infernal  Spirits 
who  lay  under  the  fame  Transformation,  with  the 
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annual  Change  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  fuffer,  are 
Inflances  of  this  kind.  The  Beauty  of  the  Diction  is 
very  remarkable  in  this  whole  Epifode,  as  I  have 
obferved  in  the  Sixth  Paper  of  thefe  my  Remarks 
the  great  Judgment  with  which  it  was  contrived. 

The  Parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  Humane 
Perfons,  come  next  under  our  Confideration.  Milton's 
Art  is  no  where  more  (hewn  than  in  his  conducting 
the  parts  of  thefe  our  firfl  Parents.  The  Repre- 
fentation  he  gives  of  them,  without  falfifying  the  Story, 
is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influence  the  Reader  with 
Pity  and  Compaffion  towards  them.  Tho'  Adam  in 
volves  the  whole  Species  in  Mifery,  his  Crime  proceeds 
from  a  Weaknefs  which  every  Man  is  inclin'd  to 
pardon  and  commiferate,  as  it  feems  rather  the  frailty 
of  Humane  Nature,  than  of  the  Perfon  who  offended. 
Every  one  is  apt  to  excufe  a  Fault  which  he  himfelf 
might  have  fallen  into.  It  was  the  Excefs  of  Love  for 
Eve  that  ruined  Adam  and  his  Pollerity.  I  need  not 
add,  that  the  Author  is  juftified  in  this  particular  by 
many  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  mod  Orthodox  Writers. 
Milton  has  by  this  means  filled  a  great  part  of  his 
Poem  with  that  kind  of  Writing  which  the  French 
Criticks  call  the  Tender,  and  which  is  in  a  particular 
manner  engaging  to  all  forts  of  Readers. 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  Book  we  are  now  confider- 
ing,  are  likewife  drawn  with  fuch  Sentiments  as  do 
not  only  intereft  the  Reader  in  their  Afflictions,  but 
raife  in  him  the  moft  melting  Paffions  of  Humanity 
and  Commiferation.  When  Adam  fees  the  feveral 
Changes  in  Nature  produced  about  him,  he  appears 
in  a  diforder  of  Mind  fuitable  to  one  who  had  forfeited 
both  his  Innocence  and  his  Happinefs.  He  is  filled 
with  Horror,  Remorfe,  Defpair ;  in  the  anguifh  of  his 
Heart  he  expoftulates  with  his  Creator  for  giving  [hav 
ing  given]  him  an  unasked  Exiftence. 

Did  I  requejl  thee,  Maker,  from  my  Clay 
To  mould  me  Man,  did  I  folicit  thee 
J^rom  darknefs  to  promote  me,  or  here  place 
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/;/  this  delicious  Garden  ?  as  my  will 
Concurred  not  to  my  being,  'twere  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dufl, 
Defirous  to  refign,  and  render  back 

All  I  received 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his  Prefump- 
tion,  owns  his  Doom  to  be  juft,  and  begs  that  the 
Death  which  is  threaten'd  him  may  be  inflicted  on  him. 

Why  delays 

His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fix" a  on  this  day  ?     Why  do  I  overlive, 
Why  am  I  mockd  with  Death,  and  lengtherid  out 
To  Deathlefs  pain  ?  how  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  Sentence,  and  be  earth 
Infenfible,  how  glad  would  lay  me  down 
As  in  my  mothers  lap  '/  there  fliould  I  reft 
And  fleep  fecure  ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears,  no  fear  of  worfe 
To  me  and  to  my  off-fpring,  would  torment  me 
With  cruel  expectation. 

This  whole  Speech  is  full  of  the  like  Emotion,  and 
varied  with  all  thofe  Sentiments  which  we  may  fuppofe 
natural  to  a  Mind  fo  broken  and  diflurb'd.  I  mull 
not  omit  that  generous  Concern  which  our  firft  Father 
mows  in  it  for  his  Poflerity,  and  which  is  fo  proper  to 
affect  the  Reader. 

Hide  me  from  the  face 

Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  mv  height 
Of  Happinefs  :  yet  well,  if  here  woiild  end 
The  mifery,  I  deferv'd  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  defervings ;  but  this  will  not  ferve; 
All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  orJJiall  beget, 
Is  propagated  Curfe.     O  voice  once  heard 
Delightfully,  encreafe  and  multiply, 
Now  Death  to  hear  ! 


-/;/  me  all 


Pofterity  ftands  curft :  Fair  Patrimony 
That  I  muft  leave  you,  Sons;  O  were  I  able 
To  wafte  it  all  my  f elf,  and  leave  you  none  ! 
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So  difinherited  how  would  you  blefs 
Me  now  your  curfe  I    Ah,  why  fliould  all  Mankind 
for  one  Mans  fault  thus  guiltlefs  be  condemned 
If  guiltlefs  ?    But  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  Father  of  Mankind 
extended  upon  the  Earth,  uttering  his  Midnight  Com 
plaints,  bewailing  his  Exiftence,  and  wifhing  for  Death, 
without  fympathizing  with  him  in  his  Diflrefs  ? 
Thus  Adam  to  himfelf  lamented  loud 
Through  the  Jlill  night,  not  now,  as  e're  man  fell 
Whole fome  and  cool  and  mild,  but  with  black  Air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom 
Which  to  his  evil  Confcience  reprefented 
All  things  with  double  terrour :  on  the  Ground 
Outftretchd  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  oft 
Curs'1  d  his  Creation,  Death  as  oft  accused 
Of  tardy  execution. 

The  Part  of  Eve  in  this  Book  is  no  lefs  paffionate, 
and  apt  to  fway  the  Reader  in  her  Favour.      She  is 
reprefented   with   great   Tendernefs   as   approaching 
Adam,   but   is   fpurn'd   from    him   with   a   Spirit  of 
Upbraiding    and    Indignation    conformable    to    the 
Nature  of  Man,  whofe  Paflions  had  now  gained  the 
Dominion  over  him.     The  following  Paffage,  wherein 
fhe  is  defcribed  as  renewing  her  Addreffes  to  him, 
with  the  whole  Speech  that  follows  it,  have  fomething 
in  them  exquifitely  moving  and  pathetick. 
Ht  added  not,  and  from  her  turn'd:  but  Eve 
Not  fo  repulft,  with  tears  that  ceased  not  flowing 
And  trejfes  all  dif ordered,  at  his  Feet 
Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them,  befought 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeding  in  her  plaint. 

For  fake  me  not  thus  Adam,  witnefs  Heav'n 
What  lovefmcere  and  revrcnce  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweding  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceived;  thy  Suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clafp  thy  knees ;  bereave  me  not, 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
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Thy  counfel  in  this  uttermoft  diftrefs, 
My  only  firength  and  flay :   Forlorn  of  thee 
Whither  JJiall  I  betake  me,  where  jubjijl  ? 
While  yet  we  live  fear ce  oneJJiort  hour  perhaps^ 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace,  &c. 

Adam's  Reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in  the 
fame  Spirit  of  Tendernefs.  Eve  afterwards  propoles 
to  her  Hufband,  in  the  Blindnefs  of  her  Defpair,  that 
to  prevent  their  Guilt  from  defcending  upon  Poflerity 
they  mould  refolve  to  live  Childlefs ;  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  done,  that  they  mould  feek  their  own  Deaths 
by  violent  Methods.  As  thofe  Sentiments  naturally 
engage  the  Reader  to  regard  the  Mother  of  Mankind 
with  more  than  ordinary  Commiferation,  they  likewife 
contain  a  very  fine  Moral.  The  Refolution  of  dying 
to  end  our  Miferies  does  not  mew  fuch  a  degree  of 
Magnanimity  as  a  Refolution  to  bear  them,  and  fub- 
mit  to  the  Difpenfations  of  Providence.  Our  Author 
has  therefore,  with  great  Delicacy,  reprefented  Eve  as 
entertaining  this  Thought,  and  Adam  as  difap- 
proving  it. 

We  are,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  the  Imaginary 
Perfons,  or  Sin  and  Death,  who  act  a  large  part  in  this 
Book.  Such  beautiful  extended  Allegories  are  cer 
tainly  fome  of  the  fineft  Compofitions  of  Genius  ; 
but,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  are  not  agreeable  to 
the  Nature  of  an  Heroic  Poem.  This  of  Sin  and  Death 
is  very  exquifite  in  its  kind,  if  not  confidered  as  a 
Part  of  fuch  a  Work.  The  Truths  contained  in  it  are 
fo  clear  and  open  that  I  mall  not  lofe  time  in  explain 
ing  them,  but  fhall  only  obferve,  that  a  Reader  who 
knows  the  iirength  of  the  EngliJJi  Tongue  will  be 
amazed  to  think  how  the  Poet  could  find  fuch  apt 
Words  and  Phrafes  to  defcribe  the  A6tion[s]  of  thefe 
[thofe]  two  imaginary  Perfons,  and  particularly  in  that 
Part  where  Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a  Bridge  over 
the  Chocs  :  a  Work  fuitable  to  the  Genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  Subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  Oppor 
tunity  of  fpeaking  more  at  large  of  iuch  Shadowy  and 
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imaginary  Perfons  as  may  be  introduced  into  Heroic 
Poems,  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  explain  my  felf  on  [in]  a  Mat 
ter  which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  which  none  of  the 
Criticks  have  treated  of.  It  is  certain  Homer  and 
Virgil  are  full  of  imaginary  Perfons,  who  are  very 
beautiful  in  Poetry  when  they  are  juft  mown,  without 
being  engaged  in  any  Series  of  Aclion.  Homer  in 
deed  reprefents  Sleep  as  a  Perfon,  and  afcribes  a  fhort 
Part  to  him  in  his  Iliad ;  but  we  mud  confider  that 
tho'  we  now  regard  fuch  a  Perfon  as  entirely  Shadowy 
and  unfubftantial,  the  Heathens  made  Statues  of  him, 
placed  him  in  their  Temples,  and  looked  upon  him  as 
a  real  Deity.  When  Homer  makes  ufe  of  other  fuch 
Allegorical  Perfons  it  is  only  in  fhort  Expreffions, 
which  convey  an  ordinary  Thought  to  the  Mind  in  the 
moll  pleafing  manner,  and  may  rather  be  looked  upon 
as  Poetical  Phrafes  than  allegorical  Defcriptions. 
Inftead  of  telling  us  that  Men  naturally  fly  when  they 
are  terrified,  he  introduces  the  Perfons  of  Flight  and 
Fear,  who  he  tells  us  are  infeparable  Companions. 
Inftead  of  faying  that  the  Time  was  come  when 
Apollo  ought  to  have  received  his  Recompence,  he 
tells  us  that  the  Hours  brought  him  his  Reward.  In 
ftead  of  defcribing  the  Effecls  which  Minerva's  ^Egis 
produced  in  Battell,  he  tells  us  that  the  Brims  of  it 
were  encompaffed  by  Terrour,  Rout,  Difcord,  Fury, 
Purfuit,  Majfacre  and  Death.  In  the  fame  Figure  of 
(peaking  he  reprefents  Viclory  as  following  Diomedes  ; 
Difcord  as  the  Mother  of  Funerals  and  Mourning, 
Venus  as  dreffed  by  the  Graces,  Bellona  as  wearing 
Terrour  and  Confternation  like  a  Garment.  I  might 
give  feveral  other  Inftances  out  of  Homer,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  out  of  Virgil.  Milton  has  likewife  very 
often  made  ufe  of  the  fame  way  of  fpeaking,  as  where 
he  tells  us  that  Viclory  fat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Mefiiah,  when  he  march'd  forth  again  ft  the  Rebel 
Angels ;  that  at  the  rifmg  of  the  Sun  the  Hours  un- 
barr'd  the  Gates  of  Light;  that  Difcord  was  the 
Daughter  of  Sin.  Of  the  fame  nature  are  thofe  Ex 
preffions  where  defcribing  the  finging  of  the  Nightin- 
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gale,  he  adds,  Silence  was  pleafed ;  and  upon  the 
Meffiah's  bidding  Peace  to  the  Chaos,  Confafion  heard 
his  voice.  I  might  add  innumerable  other*  Inftances 
of  our  Poet's  writing  in  this  beautiful  Figure.  It 
is  plain  that  thefe  I  have  mentioned,  in  which 
Perfons  of  an  imaginary  Nature  are  introduced, 
are  fuch  fhort  Allegories  as  are  not  defigned  to 
be  taken  in  the  literal  Senfe,  but  only  to  convey 
particular  Circumftances  to  the  Reader  after  an 
unufual  and  entertaining  Manner.  But  when  fuch 
Perfons  are  introduced  as  principal  Actors,  and  en 
gaged  in  a  Series  of  Adventures,  they  take  too  much 
upon  them,  and  are  by  no  means  proper  for  an  Heroic 
Poem,  which  ought  to  appear  credible  in  its  principal 
Parts.  I  cannot  forbear  therefore  thinking  that  Sin 
and  Death  are  as  improper  Agents  in  a  Work  of  this 
Nature,  as  Strength  and  Violence  \_Neccffity\  in  one  of 
the  Tragedies  of  Efchylus,  who  reprefented  thofe  two 
Perfons  nailing  down  Prometheus  to  a  Rock,  for  which 
he  has  been  juftly  cenfured  by  the  greateft  Criticks.  I 
do  not  know  any  imaginary  Perfon  made  ufe  of  in  a 
more  Sublime  manner  of  thinking  than  that  in  one  of 
the  Prophets,  who  defcribing  God  as  defcending  from 
Heaven,  and  vifiting  the  Sins  of  Mankind,  adds  that 
dreadful  Circumflance  ;  Before  him  went  the  Pejlilence. 
It  is  certain  this  imaginary  Perfon  might  have  been 
defcribed  in  all  her  purple  Spots.  The  Fever  might 
have  march'd  before  her,  Pain  might  have  flood  at  her 
right  Hand,  Phrenzy  on  her  left,  and  Death  in  her 
Rear.  She  might  have  been  introduced  as  gliding 
down  from  the  Tail  of  a  Comet,  or  darted  upon  the 
Earth  in  a  Flam  of  Lightning :  She  might  have 
tainted  the  Atmofphere  with  her  Breath;  the  very 
glaring  of  her  Eyes  might  have  fcattered  Infection. 
But  I  believe  every  Reader  will  think  that  in  fuch 
Sublime  Writings  the  mentioning  of  her  as  it  is  done 
in  Scripture  has  fomething  in  it  more  juft,  as  well  as 
great,  than  all  that  the  moft  fanciful  Poet  could  have 
beftowed  upon  her  in  the  Richnefs  of  his  Imagination. 


NUMB.  CCCLXIII. 

The   SPECTATOR. 


•Crudelis  ubique 


Lucius,  ubique  pavor,  &>  plurima  Mortis  Imago.  Virg. 

{All  Parts  refoundwith  Tumults,  Plaints,  and  Fearst 
And  grifly  Death  in  fundry  Shapes  appears. 

Dryden. } 

Saturday,  April  26.  1712. 


!/ZZ£Whas  fhewn  a  wonderful  Art  in  de- 
fcribing  that  variety  of  Paffions  which  arife 
in  our  firfl  Parents  upon  the  breach  of  the 
Commandment  that  had  been  given  them. 
We  fee  them  gradually  paffmg  from  the 
triumph  of  their  Guilt  thro'  Remorfe,  Shame,  Defpair, 
Contrition,  Prayer,  and  Hope,  to  a  perfect  and  com- 
pleat  Repentance.  At  the  end  of  the  Tenth  Book 
they  are  reprefented  as  proftrating  themfelves  upon 
the  Ground,  and  watering  the  Earth  with  their  Tears : 
To  which  the  Poet  joins  this  beautiful  Circumflance, 
that  they  offer'd  up  their  Penitential  Prayers  on  the 
very  place  where  their  Judge  appeared  to  them  when 
he  pronounced  their  Sentence. 

They  forthwith  to  the  place 

Repairing,  where  hejudg'd  them,  proftrate fell 

Before  him  reverent,  and  both  confefs'd 

Humbly  tJmr  faults ,  and  pardon  beggd,  with  tears 

Watring  the  Ground 

[There  is  a  Beauty  of  the  fame  kind  in  a  tragedy  of 
Sophocles,  where  Oedipus,  after  having  put  out  his  own 
Eyes,  inftead  of  breaking  his  Neck  from  the  Palace 
Battlements  (which  furnifhes  fo  elegant  an  Entertain 
ment  for  our  Engli/h  Audience)  defires  that  he  may  be 
conducted  to  Mount  Cithceron,  in  order  to  end  his 
Life  in  that  very  Place  where  he  was  expofed  in  his 
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Infancy,  and  where  he  fhould  then  have  died,  had  the 
Will  of  his  Parents  been  executed.] 

As  the  Author  never  fails  to  give  a  Poetical  turn  to 
his  Sentiments,  he  defcribes  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Book  the  Acceptance  which  thefe  their  Prayers  met 
with,  in  a  fhort  Allegory  form'd  upon  that  beautiful 
Paffage  in  Holy  Writ.  And  another  Angel  came  and 
jloodat  the  Altar,  having  a  golden  Cenfer ;  and  there  was 
given  imto  him  much  incenfe,  that  heflwuld  offer  it  with 
the  prayers  of  all  Saints  upon  the  Golden  Altar,  which 
was  before  the  throne :  And  the  fmoak  of  the  incenfe 
which  came  with  the  Prayers  of  the  Saints,  afcended  up 
before  God. 

To  Heatfn  their  prayers 

Flew  up,  nor  mi  fid  the  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  orfrujlrate :  in  they  pafid 
Dimentionlefs  through  Heavenly  doors,  then  clad 
With  incenfe,  where  the  Golden  Altar  fumed, 
By  their  great  inter cejf or,  came  in  fight 
Before  the  Father's  throne 

We  have  the  fame  Thought  expreffed  a  fecond  time 
in  the  Interceflion  of  the  Meffiah,  which  is  conceived 
in  very  Emphatick  Sentiments  and  Expreffions. 

Among  the  Poetical  parts  of  Scripture  which  Milton 
has  fo  finely  wrought  into  this  part  of  his  Narration,  I 
muft  not  omit  that  wherein  Ezekiel  fpeaking  of  the 
Angels  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  Vifion,  adds  that 
every  one  had  four  faces,  and  that  their  whole  bodies, 
and  their  backs,  and  their  hands,  and  their  wings  were 
full  of  eyes  round  about. 

The  Cohort  bright 

Of  watchful  Cherubim;  four  faces  each 

Had,  like  a  double  Janus,  all  their  JJiape 

Spangled  with  eyes 

The  affembling  of  all  the  Angels  of  Heaven  to  hear 
the  Solemn  Decree  patted  upon  Man  is  reprefented  in 
very  lively  Ideas.  The  Almighty  is  here  defcrib'd  as 
remembring  Mercy  in  the  mid/1  of  Judgment,  and 
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commanding  Michael  to  deliver  his  Meffage  in  the 
mildeft  terms,  leail  the  Spirit  of  Man,  which  was  al 
ready  broken  with  the  Senfe  of  his  Guilt  and  Mifery, 
mould  fail  before  him. 

Yet  leajl  they  faint 

At  the  fad  Sentence  rigor oufly  urgd, 

For  I  behold  them  foftned  and  with  tears 

Bewailing  their  excefs,  all  terror  hide. 

The  Conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of  moving 
Sentiments.  Upon  their  going  Abroad  after  the 
melancholy  Night  which  they  had  paffed  together, 
they  difcover  the  Lion  and  the  Eagle  purfuing  each 
of  them  their  Prey  towards  the  Eaftern  Gates  of  Para- 
dife.  There  is  a  double  Beauty  in  this  Incident,  not 
only  as  it  prefents  great  and  juft  Omens  which  are 
always  agreeable  in  Poetry;  but  as  it  expreffes  that 
Enmity  which  was  now  produced  in  the  Animal  Crea 
tion.  The  Poet,  to  fhew  the  like  changes  in  Nature, 
as  well  as  to  grace  his  Fable  with  a  noble  Prodigy,  re- 
prefents  the  Sun  in  an  Eclipfe.  This  particular  Inci 
dent  has  likewife  a  fine  effect  upon  the  Imagination  of 
the  Reader,  in  regard  to  what  follows  :  For,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  Sun  is  under  an  Eclipfe,  a  bright  Cloud 
defcends  in  the  Weilern  quarter  of  the  Heavens,  filled 
with  an  Hoft  of  Angels,  and  more  luminous  than  the 
Sun  it  felf.  The  whole  Theatre  of  Nature  is  darkned, 
that  this  glorious  Machine  may  appear  in  all  its  luftre 
and  magnificence. 

Why  in  the  Eafl 

Darknefs  ere  day's  mid-conrfe,  and  morning  light 

More  orient  in  that  Wejlern  cloud  that  draws 

O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 

And  flow  defcends,  with  fomething  heavenly  fraught  1 
He  err'd  not;  for  by  this  the  Heavenly  bands 

Down  from  a  Sky  of  Jafper  lighted  now 

In  Paradife,  and  on  a  Hill  made  halt ; 

A  glorious  apparition 

I  need  not  obferve  how  properly  this  Author,  who 
always  fuits  his  Parts  to  the  Actors  whom  he  intro 
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duces,  has  employed  Michael  in  the  Expulfion  of  our 
firft  Parents  from  Paradife.  The  Arch-angel  on  this 
occafion  neither  appears  in  his  proper  Shape,  nor  in 
that  familiar  manner  with  which  Raphael  the  fociable 
Spirit  entertained  the  Father  of  Mankind  before  the 
Fall.  His  Perfon,  his  Port  and  Behaviour,  are  fuit- 
able  to  a  Spirit  of  the  higheft  Rank,  and  exquifitely 
defcrib'd  in  the  following  Paffage. 

Tft  Archangel  foon  drew  nigh 

Not  in  his  ftiape  Celejlial;  but  as  mc.n 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vejl  of  purple  flow1  d 
Livelier  than  Melibaean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  Kings  and  Heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce  ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  Wooff: 
His  Jlarry  helm,  unbuckled,  JJiew^d  him  prime 
In  Manhood  where  Youth  ended;  by  Jns  fide 
As  in  a  glijlring  Zodiack  hung  the  Sword, 
SatanV  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  Spear. 
Adam  bow 'd  low  ;  he  kingly  from  his  Jlate 
Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared. 

Eve's  Complaint  upon  hearing  that  me  was  to  be 
removed  from  the  Garden  of  Paradife  is  wonderfully 
beautiful.  The  Sentiments  are  not  only  proper  to  the 
Subject,  but  have  fome thing  in  them  particularly  foft 
and  womanim. 

Mujl  I  then  leave  thee,  Paradife  ?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  Soil,  thefe  happy  walks  andJJiades, 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods  ?      Where  I  had  hoped  to  fpciid 
Quiet  though  fad  the  refpite  of  that  day 
That  mujl  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flowers 
That  never  will  in  other  Climate  grow, 
My  early  vifitati  on,  and  my  lajl 
At  Even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  firft  opening  bud,  and  gave  you  names, 
Who  nowfJiall  rear  you  to  the  Sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th!  ambrofial  fount  ? 
Thee  laftly,  Nuptial  bowre,  by  me  adorn' d 
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With  what  to  fight  or  fmell  was  fweet ;  from  thce 
HowJJiall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  objcure 
And  wild,  how  JJiall  we  breath  in  other  air 
Lefs  pure,  accuftom'd  to  immortal  fruits  ? 

Adam's  Speech  abounds  with  Thoughts  which  are 
equally  moving,  but  of  a  more  Mafculine  and  elevated 
Turn.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  Sublime  and 
Poetical,  than  the  following  Paffage  in  it : 

This  moft  affliffs  me,  that  departing  hence 

As  from  his  face  I  fJiall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  bleffed  Count  'nance;  here  I  could  frequent. 

With  worjhip,  place  by  place  where  he  vouchfafed 

Prefence  divine,  and  to  my  Sons  relate; 

On  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree 

Stood  viftble,  among  thefe  Pines  his  voice 

I  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd  : 

So  many  grateful  Altars  I  would  rear 

Of  graffie  turf,  and  pile  up  every  Stone 

Of  luflrefrom  the  brook,  in  memory, 

Or  monume?it  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  fweet  fmelling  Gums  and  fruits  and  flowers  : 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  Jtiall  I  feek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footfleps  trace  ? 

For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall 'd 

To  life  prolong d  and  promijed  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmoft  Skirts 

Of  Glory,  and  far  off  his  Steps  adore. 

The  Angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the  highefl 
Mount  of  Paradife,  and  lays  before  him  a  whole  He- 
mifphere,  as  a  proper  Stage  for  thofe  Vifions  which 
were  to  be  reprefented  on  it.  I  have  before  obferved 
how  the  Plan  of  Milton'?,  Poem  is  in  many  Particulars 
greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or  sEneid.  Virgil's  Hero, 
in  the  laft  of  thefe  Poems,  is  entertained  with  a  fight 
of  all  thofe  who  are  to  defcend  from  him ;  but  tho' 
that  Epifode  is  juftly  admired  as  one  of  the  nobleft 
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Defigns  in  the  whole  sEneid,  every  one  mufl  allow 
that  this  of  Milton  is  of  a  much  higher  Nature.  Adam?, 
Vifion  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  Tribe  ot  Man 
kind,  but  extends  to  the  whole  Species. 

In  this  great  Review,  which  Adam  takes  of  all  his 
Sons  and  Daughters,  the  firfl  Objects  he  is  prefented 
with  exhibit  to  him  the  Story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which 
is  drawn  together  with  much  Clofenefs  and  Propriety 
of  Expreflion.  That  Curiofity  and  natural  Horror 
which  arifes  in  Adam  at  the  Sight  of  the  firfl  dying 
Man  is  touched  with  great  beauty. 

But  have  I  now  feen  death,  is  this  the  way 
I  mitft  return  to  native  duft  ?     O  Sight 
Of  terr  our  foul  and  ugly  to  behold, 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel ! 

The  fecond  Vifion  fets  before  him  the  Image  of 
Death  in  a  great  Variety  of  Appearances.  The  Angel, 
to  give  him  a  General  Idea  of  thofe  Effects,  which  his 
Guilt  had  brought  upon  his  Poflerity,  places  before 
him  a  large  Hofpital,  or  Lazar-houfe,  fill'd  with  Per- 
fons  lying  under  all  kinds  of  Mortal  Difeafes.  How 
finely  has  the  Poet  told  us  that  the  fick  Perfons  lan- 
guilhed  under  Lingring  and  Incurable  Diflempers  by 
an  apt  and  Judicious  ufe  of  fuch  Imaginary  Beings,  as 
thofe  I  mentioned  in  my  laft  Saturday's  Paper. 

Dire  was  the  t offing,  deep  the  Groans,  Defpair 
Tended  the  Sick,  bufie  from  Couch  to  Couch; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  fir  ike,  though  oft  invoked 
With  vows  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

The  Paffion  which  likewife  rifes  in  Adam  on  this 
Occafion  is  very  natural. 

Sight  fo  deform  what  Heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-ey'd  behold  1  Adam  could  not,  but  wept, 
Thd1  not  of  Woman  born;  Companion  quell  d 
His  bejl  of  Man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears. 
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The  Difcourfe  between  the  Angel  and  Adam  which 
follows,  abounds  with  noble  Morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  Poetry,  than 
a  Contrail  and  Oppofition  of  Incidents,  the  Author, 
after  this  melancholy  profpecl  of  Death  and  Sicknefs, 
raifes  up  a  Scene  of  Mirth,  Love  and  Jollity.  The 
fecret  Pleafure  that  fteals  into  Adam's  Heart,  as  he  is 
intent  upon  this  Vifion,  is  imagined  with  great  Deli 
cacy.  I  muft  not  omit  the  Defcription  of  the  loofe 
Female  troupe,  who  feduced  the  Sons  of  God  as  they 
are  call'd  in  Scripture. 

For  that  fair  female  troupe  thoufaittft  that  f tern"  d 

Of  Goddeffes  fo  Blithe,  fo  Smooth  Jo  Gay, 

Yet  empty  of  all  good  wherein  confifts 

Womans  domeftick  honour  and  chief praife  ; 

Bred  only  and  compleated  to  the  tajle 

Of  luftful  appetence,  to  ftng,  to  dance, 

To  drefs,  and  troule  the  tongue,  and  roul  the  Eye. 

To  ihefe  that  fob er  race  of  Men,  whofe  lives 

Religious  titled  them  the  Sons  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  vertue,  all  their  fame 

Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  f miles 

Ofthofefair  Athcifts 

The  next  Vifion  is  of  a  quite  contrary  Nature,  and 
filled  with  the  Horrours  of  War.  Adam,  at  the  fight 
of  it,  melts  into  Tears,  and  breaks  out  in  that  paf- 
fionate  Speech ; 

— O  what  are  thefe 

Deaths  minijlers  not  Men,  who  thus  deal  death 

Inhumanly  to  Men,  and  multiply 

Ten  thoufandfold  the  Sin  of  him  who  flew 

His  Brother ;  for  of  whom  fuch  Maffacre 

Make  they  but  of  their  Brethren,  men  of  men  ? 

Milton,  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in  his 
Vifions,  after  having  raifed  in  the  Mind  of  his  Reader 
the  feveral  Ideas  of  Terror  which  are  conformable  to 
the  Defcription  of  War,  paffes  on  to  thofe  fofter  Images 
of  Triumphs  and  Feflivals,  in  that  Vifion  of  Lewdnefs 
and  Luxury,  which  ufhers  in  the  Flood. 
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As  it  is  vifible,  that  the  Poet  had  his  Eye  upon  Ovid's 
account  of  the  univerfal  Deluge,  the  Reader  may  ob- 
ferve  with  how  much  Judgment  he  has  avoided  every 
thing  that  is  redundant  or  puerile  in  the  Latin  Poet. 
We  do  not  here  fee  the  Wolf  fwimming  among  the 
Sheep,  nor  any  of  thofe  wanton  Imaginations  which 
Seneca  has  found  fault  with,  as  unbecoming  this  great 
Cataflrophe  of  Nature.  If  our  Poet  has  imitated  that 
Verfe  in  which  Ovid  tells  us,  that  there  was  nothing 
but  Sea,  and  that  this  Sea  had  no  Shoar  to  it,  he  has 
not  fet  the  Thought  in  fuch  a  light  as  to  incur  the  Cen- 
fure  which  Criticks  have  paffed  upon  it.  The  latter 
part  of  that  Verfe  in  Ovid  is  idle  and  fuperfluous  ;  but 
jufl  and  beautiful  in  Milton. 

Jamque  mare  6°  tellus  nullum  difcrimen  habebant, 
Nilnifi  pontus  erat,  deerant  quoque  littora ponto.  Ovid. 

— Sea  covered  Sea, 
Sea  without  Shoar Milton. 

In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  Defcription  does 
not  foreflall  the  latter.  How  much  more  great  and 
folemn  on  this  occafion  is  that  which  follows  in  our 
Englijh  Poet, 

And  in  their  palaces 

Where  luxury  late  reign 'd,  Sea  Mongers  whelped 
And  StabVd 

than  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  told,  that  the  Sea 
Calfs  lay  in  thofe  places  where  the  Goats  were  ufed  to 
browze  ?  The  Reader  may  find  feveral  other  Parallel 
Paffages  in  the  Latin  and  Englijh  Defcription  of  the 
Deluge,  wherein  our  Poet  has  vifibly  the  Advantage. 
The  Sky's  being  over-charged  with  Clouds,  the  de- 
fcending  of  the  Rains,  the  rifing  of  the  Seas,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Rainbow,  are  fuch  Defcriptions  as 
every  one  mufl  take  notice  of.  The  Circumftance 
relating  to  Paradife  is  fo  finely  imagined  and  fuitable 
to  the  Opinions  of  many  learned  Authors,  that  I  can 
not  forbear  giving  it  a  place  in  this  Paper. 
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—  Then  JJiall  tJiis  mount 

Of  Paradije  by  might  of  Waves  be  moved 

Out  of  his  place,  puftid  by  the  horned  flood, 

With  all  his  verdure  fpoi?  d,  and  trees  a  drift 

Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  Gulf, 

And  there  take  root  an  Iflandfalt  and  bare, 

The  haunt  of  Seals  and  Ores,  and  Sea- Mews  clang : 

The  Tranfition  which  the  Poet  makes  from  the  Vifion 
of  the  Deluge,  to  the  Concern  it  occafioned  in  Adam,  is 
exquifitely  graceful,  and  copied  after  Virgil,  tho'  the  firft 
Thought  it  introduces  is  rather  in  the  Spirit  of  Ovid. 

How  didft  thou  grieve,  then,  Adam,  to  behold 
The  end  of  all  thy  Off-fpring,  end  fo  fad, 
Depopulation  ;  thee  another  floud, 
Of  tears  and  for  row,  a  floud  thee  alfo  drowned, 
A  fid  funk  thee  as  thy  Sons  :  'till  gently  reared 
By  ttt  Angel,  on  thy  feet  thoujloodfl  at  laft, 
Though  comfortlefs,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  Children^  all  in  view  defiroyd  at  once. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  Quotations 
out  of  the  Eleventh  Book  of  Paradife  Lofl,  becaufe  it 
is  not  generally  reckoned  among  the  moil  mining 
Books  of  this  Poem.  For  which  reafon,  the  Reader 
might  be  apt  to  overlook  thofe  many  Paffages  in  it, 
which  deferve  our  Admiration.  The  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  are  indeed  built  upon  that  fingle  Circumflance 
of  the  Removal  of  our  firfl  Parents  from  Paradife ; 
but  tho'  this  is  not  in  it  felf  fo  great  a  Subject  as  that 
in  mofl  of  the  foregoing  Books,  it  is  extended  and 
diverfified  with  fo  many  furprizing  Incidents  and  pleaf- 
ing  Epifodes,  that  thefe  two  laft  Books  can  by  no  means 
be  looked  upon  as  unequal  Parts  of  this  divine  Poem. 
I  muil  further  add,  that  had  not  Milton  reprefented 
our  firfl  Parents  as  driven  out  of  Paradife,  his  Fall  of 
Man  would  not  have  been  compleat,  and  confequently 
his  Action  would  have  been  impelled. 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demiffa  per  aures 

Quam  qua  fnnt  oculis  fubj efla  fidelibus Hor. 

{ What  we  hear  moves  lefs  than  what  we  fee. 

Rofcommon.} 

Saturday,  May,  3.   1712. 

TLTON,  after  having  reprefented  in  Vifion 
the  Hiftory  of  Mankind  to  the  Firfl  great 
Period  of  Nature,  difpatches  the  remain 
ing  Part  of  it  in  Narration.  He  has  de- 
vifed  a  very  handfome  Reafon  for  the 
Angel's  proceeding  with  Adam  after  this  manner; 
tho'  doubtlefs,  the  true  Reafon  was  the  difficulty 
which  the  Poet  would  have  found  to  have  fhadowed 
out  fo  mixt  and  complicated  a  Story  in  vifible 
Objects.  I  could  wifh,  however,  that  the  Author  had 
done  it,  whatever  Pains  it  might  have  coft  him.  To 
give  my  Opinion  freely,  I  think  that  the  exhibiting 
Part  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind  in  Vifion,  and  part  in 
Narrative,  is  as  if  an  Hiftory  Painter  mould  put  in 
Colours  one  half  of  his  Subject,  and  write  down  the  re 
maining  part  of  it.  If  Milton!?,  Poem  flags  any  where,  it 
is  in  this  Narration,  where  in  fome  places  the  Author  has 
been  fo  attentive  to  his  Divinity,  that  he  has  neglected 
his  Poetry.  The  Narration,  however,  rifes  very  happily 
on  feveral  Occafions,  where  the  Subject  is  capable  of 
Poetical  Ornaments,  as  particularly  in  the  Confufion 
which  he  defcribes  among  the  Builders  of  Babel,  and 
in  his  (hort  Sketch  of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt.  The 
Storm  of  Hail  and  Fire,  with  the  Darknefs  that  over- 
fpread  the  Land  for  three  Days,  are  defcribed  with 
great  Strength.  The  beautiful  Paffage,  which  follows, 
is  raifed  upon  noble  Hints  in  Scripture. 
K 
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Thus  with  ten  wounds 

The  River-Dragon  tairid  at  length  fubmits 
To  let  his  Sojourners  depart,  and  oft 
Humbles  his  Jlubborn  heart,  butflillas  Ice 
More  hardened  after  thaw,  till  in  his  rage 
Purfuing  whom  he  late  difmifs'd,  the  Sea 
Swallows  him  with  his  hoft,  but  them  lets  pafs 
As  on  dry  land  between  two  Chryftal  walls, 
Aw^d  by  the  rod  of  Mofes/0  to  jland 

Divided 

The  River-Dragon  is  an  Allufion  to  the  Crocodile, 
which  inhabits  the  Nile,  from  whence  Egypt  derives 
her  Plenty.     This  Allufion  is  taken  from  that  Sublime 
Paffage  in  EzekieL    Thus  faith  the  Lord  God,  behold,  I 
am  again/I  thee  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt,   the  great 
Dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midjl  of  his  Rivers,  which  hath 
faid,  My  River  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
my  felf.     Milton  has  given  us  another  very  noble  and 
Poetical  Image  in  the  fame  Defcription,  which  is  copied 
almoft  Word  for  Word  out  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mofes. 
All  night  he  will purfue,  but  his  approach 
Darknefs  defends  between  till  morning  watch ; 
Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 
God  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  hoaft, 
And  craze  their  Chariot  Wheels  :  when  by  command 
Mofes  once  more  his  potent  Rod  extends 
Over  the  Sea  ;  the  Sea  his  Rod  obeys  ; 
On  their  Embatelled  ranks  the  waves  return 
And  overwhelm  their  War : 

As  the  Principal  Defign  of  this  Epifode  was  to  give 
Adam  an  Idea  of  the  Holy  Perfon,  who  was  to  rein- 
Hate  Human  Nature  in  that  Happinefs  and  Perfection 
from  which  it  had  fallen,  the  Poet  confines  himfelf  to  the 
Line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  the  Mejfiah  was  to  De- 
fcend.  The  Angel  is  defcribed  as  feeing  the  Patriarch 
actually  travelling  towards  the  Land  otPromife,  which 
gives  a  particular  Livelinefstothis  part  of  the  Narration. 

I  fee  him,  but  thou  canfl  not,  with  what  faith 
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He  leaves  his  Gods,  his  Friends,  and  \_his~\  native  Soil 
Ur  of  Chaldaea,  pajfing  now  the  Ford 
To  Haran,  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  Herds  and  flocks,  and  numerous  fervitude ; 
Not  wandering  poor,  but  trujling  all  his  wealth 
With  God,  who  caWd  him,  in  a  Land  unknown. 
Canaan  he  now  attains ;  I  fee  his  tents 
Pitch Y  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 
Of  Moreh,  there  by  promife  he  receives 
Gift  to  his  Progeny  of  all  that  Land ; 
From  Hamath  Northward  to  the  Defart  South ; 
(Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnanid.) 

As  Virgil's  Vifion  in  the  Sixth  sEneid  probably  gave 
Milton  the  Hint  of  this  whole  Epifode,  the  laft  Line  is 
a  Tranflation  of  that  Verfe,  where  Anchifes  mentions 
the  Names  of  Places,  which  they  were  to  bear  hereafter. 

HCEC  tii7n  nomina  erunt,  mine  funt  fine  nomine  terrce. 

The  Poet  has  very  finely  reprefented  the  JoyandGlad- 
nefs  of  Heart,  which  rifes  mAdam  upon  his  Difcovery  of 
the  Meffiah.  As  he  fees  his  Day  at  a  diflance  through 
Types  and  Shadows,he  rejoicesin  it;  but  when  he  finds 
the  Redemption  of  Man  compleated,  and  Paradife  again 
renewed,  he  breaks  forth  in  Rapture  and  Transport, 

0  goodncfs  infinite,  goodnefs  immenfe  ! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  Jfiall  produce.  &c. 

1  have  hinted,  in  my  Sixth  Paper  on  Milton,  that  an 
Heroic  Poem,  according  to  the   Opinion  of  the  befl 
Criticks,  ought  to  end  happily,  and  leave  the  Mind  of 
the  Reader,  after  having  conducted  it  through  many 
Doubts  and  Fears,  Sorrows  and   Difquietudes,  in  a 
fLate  of  Tranquillity  and  Satisfaction.     Milton 's  Fable, 
which  had  fo  many  other  Qualifications  to  recommend 
it,  was  deficient  in  this  Particular.     It  is  here  there 
fore,  that  the  Poet  has  fhewn  a  moft  exquifite  Judg 
ment,  as  well  as  the  finefl  Invention,  by  finding  out  a 
Method  to  fupply  this  Natural  Defect  in  his  Subject. 
Accordingly  he  leaves  the  Adverfary  of  Mankind,  in 
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the  laft  View  which  he  gives  us  of  him,  under  the 
lowefl  State  of  Mortification  and  Difappointment. 
We  fee  him  chewing  Afhes,  grovelling  in  the  Dull, 
and  loaden  with  Supernumerary  Pains  and  Torments. 
On  the  contrary,  our  two  firfl  Parents  are  comforted 
by  Dreams  and  Vifions,  cheared  with  Promifes  of  Sal 
vation,  and,  in  a  manner,  raifed  to  a  greater  Happi- 
nefs  than  that  which  they  had  forfeited  :  In  fhort,  Satan 
is  reprefented  miferable  in  the  height  of  his  Triumphs, 
and  Adam  triumphant  in  the  height  of  Mifery. 

Miltoris  Poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  laft  Speeches 
of  Adam  and  the  Arch-angel  are  full  of  Moral  and 
Inftruclive  Sentiments.  The  Sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve, 
and  the  effects  it  had  in  quieting  the  Diforders  of  her 
Mind,  produces  the  fame  kind  of  Confolation  in  the 
Reader,  who  cannot  perufe  the  laft  beautiful  Speech 
which  is  afcrib'd  to  the  Mother  of  Mankind,  without 
a  fecret  Pleafure  and  Satisfaction. 

Whence  thou  return ]/?,  and  whither  wenffl,  I  know ; 
For  God  is  alfo  in  Sleep,  and  dreams  advife, 
Which  he  hath  fent  propitious,  fome  great  good 
Prefacing,  fmce  with  Sorrow  and  Hearts  diflrefs 
Wearied  I  fell  ajleep  :  but  now  lead  on  \ 
In  me  is  no  delay :  with  thee  to  go 
Is  to  flay  here;  without  thee  here  to  flay 
2s  to  go  hence  unwilling;  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  Heatfn,  all  places  thou 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banifli'd  hence. 
This  further  Confolation  yet  fecure 
I  carry  hence ;  though  all  by  me  is  lofl 
Such  favour,  I  unworthy,  am  vouchfafd, 
By  me  the  promifd  Seedjhall  all  reflore. 

The  following  Lines  which  conclude  the  Poem  rife  in 
a  moil  glorious  blaze  of  Poetical  Images  and  Expreffions. 

Heliodorus  in  his  ALthiopicks  acquaints  us  that  the 
Motion  of  the  Gods  differs  from  that  of  Mortals,  as 
the  former  do  not  ilir  their  Feet,  nor  proceed  Step  by 
Step,  but  Hide  o'er  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  by  an 
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uniform  Swimming  of  the  whole  Body.  The  Reader 
may  obferve  with  how  Poetical  a  Defcription  Milton 
has  attributed  the  fame  kind  of  Motion  to  the  Angels 
who  were  to  take  Poffeflion  of  Paradije. 

So  fpake  our  Mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleas"  d,  but  anfwer'd  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 
Ttt  Arch-angel  flood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix  dflation,  all  in  bright  array 
The  Cherubim  defcended;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mijl 
Ris'nfrom  a  River,  o'er  the  marijli  glides , 
And  gathers  ground  fajl  at  the  laborers  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  Front  advanc'd^ 
The  brandiflid  Sword  of  God  before  them  blaz'd 
Fierce  as  a  Comet 

The  Author  helped  his  Invention  in  the  following 
Paffage,  by  reflecting  on  the  Behaviour  of  the  Angel, 
who,  in  Holy  Writ,  has  the  Conduct  of  Lot  and  his 
Family.  The  Circumftances  drawn  from  that  Relation 
are  very  gracefully  made  ufe  of  on  this  Occafion. 

In  either  hand  the  haflning  Angel  caught 
Our  lingering  Parents,  and  to  the  Eaflern  gate 
Led  them  direft ;  and  down  the  Cliff  as  f aft 
To  the  fubjected plain  ;  then  dif appeared. 
They  looking  back  &c. 

The  Profpecl  [Scene]  which  our  firfl  Parents  are  fur- 
prifed  with  upon  their  looking  back  on  Paradife,  wonder 
fully  flrikes  the  Reader's  Imagination,  as  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  the  Tears  theyfhedon  that  Occafion. 

They  looking  back,  all  tft  Eaflern  fide  beheld 
Of  Paradife,  fo  late  their  happy  Seat, 
VVav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng 'd  and  fiery  Arms  : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  the?n  foou ; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  chufe 
Their  place  of  refl,  and  providence  their  Guide : 

If  I  might  prefume  to  offer  at  the  fmallefl  Alteration 
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in  this  Divine  Work,  I  fhould  think  the  Poem  would 
end  better  with  the  Paffage  here  quoted,  than  with  the 
two  Verfes  which  follow. 

They  hand  in  hand  with  wandering  fteps  and  flow, 

Through  Eden  took  their  folitary  way. 

Thefe  two  Verfes,  though  they  have  their  Beauty, 
fall  very  much  below  the  foregoing  Paffage,  and  renew 
in  the  Mind  of  the  Reader  that  Anguiih  which  was 
pretty  well  laid  by  that  Confideration, 

The  World  was  all  before  them,  where  to  chufe 
Their  place  of  reft,  and  providence  their  Guide. 

The  number  of  Books  in  Paradife  Loft  is  equal  to 
ihofe  of  the  sEneid.  Our  Author  in  his  Firfl  Edition 
had  divided  his  Poem  into  ten  Books,  but  afterwards 
broke  the  Seventh  and  the  Eleventh  each  of  them  into 
two  different  Books,  by  the  help  of  fome  fmall  Addi 
tions.  This  fecond  Divifion  was  made  with  great 
Judgment,  as  any  one  may  fee  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  examining  it.  It  was  not  done  for  the  fake 
of  fuch  a  Chimerical  Beauty  as  that  of  refembling 
Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for  the  more  juft  and 
regular  Difpofition  of  this  great  Work. 

Thofe  who  have  read  Boffu,  and  many  of  the 
Criticks  who  have  written  fince  his  time,  will  not 
pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find  out  the  particular  Moral 
which  is  inculcated  in  Paradife  Loft.  Tho'  I  can  by 
no  means  think  with  the  laft-mentioned  French  Author, 
that  an  Epic  Writer  firfl  of  all  pitches  upon  a  certain 
Moral,  as  the  Ground-work  and  Foundation  of  his 
Poem,  and  afterwards  finds  out  a  Story  to  it :  I  am, 
however,  of  Opinion,  that  no  juft  Heroic  Poem  ever 
was,  or  can  be  made,  from  whence  one  great  Moral 
may  not  be  deduced.  That  which  reigns  in  Milton  is 
the  moft  univerfal  and  moil  ufeful  that  can  be 
imagined  :  it  is  in  fhort  this,  tJiat  Obedience  to  the  Will 
of  God  makes  Men  happy,  and  that  Difobedience  makes 
them  miserable.  This  is  vifibly  the  Moral  of  the  prin 
cipal  Fable  which  turns  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  who 
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continued  in  Paradife  while  they  kept  the  Command 
that  was  given  them,  and  were  driven  out  of  it  as  foon 
as  they  had  tranfgreffed.  This  is  likewife  the  Moral 
of  the  principal  Epifode,  which  ftiews  us  how  an  innu 
merable  multitude  of  Angels  fell  from  their  State  of 
Blifs,  and  were  call  into  Hell  upon  their  Difobedience. 
Befides  this  great  Moral,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  Soul  of  the  Fable,  there  are  an  infinity  of  Under- 
Morals  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  Poem,  and  which  make  this  Work  more  ufeful  and 
inilructive  than  any  other  Poem  in  any  Language. 

Thofe  who  have  criticifed  on  the  Odyffey,  the  Iliad, 
and  sEneid,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fix  the 
number  of  Months  or  Days  contain'd  in  the  Action  of 
each  of  thofe  Poems.  If  anyone  thinks  it  worth  his  while 
to  examine  this  Particular  in  Milton,  he  will  find  that 
from  Adam's  firfl  Appearance  in  the  Fourth  Book,  to  his 
Expulfion  from  Paradife  in  the  Twelfth,  the  Author 
reckons  ten  Days.  As  for  that  part  of  the  Action  which 
is  defcribed  in  the  three  firil  Books,  as  it  does  not  pafs 
within  the  Regions  of  Nature,  I  have  before  obferv'd 
that  it  is  not  fubject  to  any  Calculations  of  Time. 

I  have  now  finifh'd  my  Obfervations  on  a  Work 
which  does  an  Honour  to  the  EngliJJi  Nation.  I  have 
taken  a  general  View  of  it  under  thofe  four  Heads,  the 
Fable,  the  Characters,  the  Sentiments  and  the  Lan 
guage,  and  made  each  of  them  the  Subject  of  a  par 
ticular  Paper.  I  have  in  the  next  place  fpoken  of  the 
Cenfures  which  our  Author  may  incur  under  each  of 
thefe  Heads,  which  I  have  confined  to  two  Papers, 
tho'  I  might  have  enlarged  the  number,  if  I  had  been 
difpofed  to  dwell  on  fo  ungrateful  a  Subject.  I  be 
lieve,  however,  that  the  feverefl  Reader  will  not  find 
any  little  fault  in  Heroic  Poetry,  which  this  Author 
has  fallen  into,  that  does  not  come  under  one  of  thofe 
Heads  among  which  I  have  diflributed  his  feveral 
Blemifhes.  After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of 
Paradife  Loji,  I  could  not  think  it  fufficient  to  have 
celebrated  this  Poem  in  the  whole,  without  defcend- 
ing  to  Particulars.  I  have  therefore  bellowed  a 
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Paper  upon  each  Book,  and  endeavoured  not  only  to 
fhew  [prove]  that  the  Poem  is  beautiful  in  general,  but 
to  point  out  its  particular  Beafeties,  and  to  determine 
wherein  they  confift.  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew 
how  fome  Paffages  are  beautiful  by  being  Sublime, 
others  by  being  Soft,  others  by  being  Natural ;  which 
of  them  are  recommended  by  the  Paffion,  which  by 
the  Moral,  which  by  the  Sentiment,  and  which  by  the 
Expreflion.  I  have  [likewife]  endeavoured  to  fhew 
how  the  Genius  of  the  Poet  mines  by  a  happy  Inven 
tion,  a  diftant  Allufion,  or  a  judicious  Imitation ;  how 
-lie  has  copied  or  improved  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  raifed 
his  own  Imaginations  by  the  ufe  which  he  has  made  of 
feveral  Poetical  Paffages  in  Scripture.  I  might  have  in- 
ferted  [alfo]  feveral  Paffages  of  Taffo,  which  our  Author 
has  likewife*  imitated;  but  as  I  do  not  look  upon  Taffo 
to  be  a  fufficient  Voucher,  I  would  not  perplex  my 
Reader  with  fuch  Quotations,  as  might  do  more 
Honour  to  the  Italian  than  the  Englijh  Poet.  In 
fhort,  I \have  endeavoured  to  particularize  thofe  innu 
merable  "Kinds  of  Beauty,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
recapitulate,  but  which  are  effential  to  Poetry,  and  which 
may  be  met  with  in  the  Works  of  this  great  Author. 
>Iad  I  thought,  at  my  firft  engaging  in  this  Defign,  that 
it  would  have  led  me  to  fo  great  a  length,  I  believe  I 
mould  never  have  entered  upon  it ;  but  the  kind  Re 
ception  which  it  has  met  with  among  thofe  whofe  Judg 
ments  I  have  a  Value  for,  as  well  as  the  uncommon 
Demands  which  my  Bookfeller  tells  me  has  been  made 
for  thefe  particular  Difcourfes,  give  me  no  Reafon  to 
repent  of  the  Pains  I  have  been  at  in  compofing  them. 


J.    AND   W.    RIDER,     PRINTERS,    LONDON- 
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IST  DECEMBER  i! 


Many  shall  rjin  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased. 

assumption,  in  May  last,  of  the  publication  in  addition  to 
the  editing  of  the  Series  ;  while  it  has  ensured  its  perpetuation 
and  increase,  has  inevitably  somewhat  slackened  the  appear 
ance  of  new  works.  Nevertheless  in  the  present  year,  9  Re 
prints  containing  about  1350  pages  will  have  been  issued,  as 

compared  with  12  Reprints  and  1592  pages  in  1868.      The  aggregate 

21  books  containing  the  entire  texts  of  33  publications  originally  printed 

between  1482  and  1712,  A.D. 

In  addition  :   the   Large   Paper  Edition  has   been   commenced  and 

brought  down  to  The  Monk  of  Evesham.      Many  lovers  of  choice  books 

have  bestowed  emphatic  approval  upon  the  issue  in  this  form,  quite 

apart  from  its  very  low  price. 

My  most  grateful  thanks  are  due  and  tendered,  for  a  large  assistance 

and  support  constantly  afforded  to  me,  as  well  in  the  Production  as  in 

the  Sales. 

OOKTNG  forward  :  I  have  on  this  occasion  to  announce  further 
growth  in  the  Series ;  and  in  so  doing  to  invite  attention  to 
sizes  of  pages  and  the  like. 

I.  J'oolgcapStJO.  THE  ORDINARY  ISSUE.  Seven  Reprints, 
originally  announced  for  this  year,  being  carried  on  to  1870;  I  propose— 
unforeseen  obstacles  not  preventing — undertaking,  if  possible,  the  fol 
lowing  8vo  works,  in  the  undermentioned  order,  and  at  the  prices  stated  at 
pp.  8-14;  which  prices  are  approximate  within  a  sixpence  per  work,  as  it 
is  not  easy  to  forecast  exactly  the  varying  expenses  of  so  many  books  :— 

W.  HABINGTON.     Castara.     1640. 

R.  ASCIIAM.      The  Scholeinaster.     1570. 

Tottcl's  Miscellany.     Songes  and  Sonnet tes  by  H.  HOWARD,  and  other.     1557 

Rev.  T.  LEVKK.     Sermons.     1550. 

W.  WILBUR.     A  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie.     1586. 

Sir  W.  RAI.KIGII  and  G.  MAKKHAM.      THe,Fieht  in  the*  Revenge?     1590-5. 

T.  SACKVILLIJ  and  T.  NORTON.     Fen-e.\- and  I'orrcx.     1560. 

J.  HALL.     Hone  I'aciixf. 

T.  TUSSKK.     I'' i nr  Hundred  Points  of  Iliislandrie.     1580. 

MILTON.      Reason  <>J  Cl:>/rcli  (.'.wmtment.    1647.      Letter  to  Ilarllil'.   1644. 

Rev.  P.  STI;BBI-:S.      T'lie  Anati mie  o_f  A/'ie-ncs.     158-,. 

Sir  T.  ELYOT.      The  Govennntr.     1531. 

Two  large  works  will  be  interpolated,  when  ready — the   "llnr: 
of  Bacon's  .  -;-,  which  is  partially  done.     This,  when  finished, 

IK:    loii'iwi-d    by   J.    Hcwell's    '•".fisU'Ue  Ilv-El'iniuc,    which   will  be 
6s.      The  prices  in   all  iiMnnces   being  proportionate  to  the 
bulk  of  the  work. 
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II.   The  4T  OOlgtap  4tO,   '  Large  Paper  Edition,'  will  be  continu 
from  time  to  time,  at  prices  corresponding  to  the  8vo  Issue. 

I  have  now  to  introduce  two  new  sizes. 


III.   |BfcttVg  4^0.    Previous  to  the  first  'English  Reprint' — Milton 
Areopagitica— \ye\\-\g  sent  to  press,   it  was  foreseen  that   the  size  th 
adopted — fcap.    8vo — though   possessing   many  advantages,    would 
inconvenient  in  cases  where  a  Reprint  would  exceed  800  or  1000  pag 
in  that  size.     Subsequent  observation  and  experiment  would  seem 
show  Demy  4to,  to  be  as  small  a  form  of  page  capable  of  carrying  a  ho 
of  letters,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  clear,   readable,  handy  and  han 
some,  as  may  perhaps  be  found. 

In  this  size,  I  purpose  issuing,  from  time  to  time,  works  that  no 
most  of  us  never  dream  of  possessing  ;  either  from  the  scarcity  of  t 
original  texts,  or  the  cost  of  any  existing  reprints.  In  fact,  to  reprodu 
an  old  folio  or  bulky  quarto,  at  the  price  of  an  ordinary  modern  bool 
as  53.,  75.  6d.,  ios.,  153.,  and  the  like.  The  present  scale  of  cheapne 
being  maintained. 

Initial  letters  have  been  specially  engraved  for  these  4tos.  Oi 
alphabet,  from  the  Gothic  designs  of  JUAN  DE  YCIAR  in  his  scar 
Orthographias  practicas,  published  at  Saragossa  in  1548  and  again 
1550:  and  other  letters  from  those  in  use  by  our  own  early  printei 
from  JOHN  DAY  to  the  two  BARKERS.  Altogether,  with  the  best  mode 
printing,  these  4tos  will  be  both  beautiful  and  excessively  cheap. 

They  will  be  issued  in  stiff  covers,  uncut  edges. 

Their  contents  will  interest  even  more  than  their  appearance.  T] 
pioneer  volume,  now  in  preparation,  contains  two  translations,  &c.  b 
RICHARD  EDEN  :  which  are  criteria  as  to  the  general  Cosmical  kno\ 
ledge  in  England  in  1553,  and  in  1555. 

(i.)  The  Treaty se  of  Newe  India,  a  translation  from  SEBASTIA 
MUNSTER'S  Cosnwgrapliia,  was  published  at  an  anxious  time  in  155 
The  English  fleet,  under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard  Chancelk 
— consisting  of  the  Bona  Speranza,  1 20  tons  :  the  Edward  Bonaventur 
160  tons  ;  the  Bona  Confidentia,  90  tons — sent  out  'by  the  right  wo 
shipfull  M.  Sebastian  Cabota,  Esquier,  gouernor  of  the  mysterie  an 
companie  of  the  marcharits  adventurers  for  the  discouerie  of  Region 
Dominions,  Islands  and  places  unknowen,'  had  not  long  left  the  Englis 
shores — Willoughby  never  to  return— -in  its  attempt  to  reach  Cathay  b 
the  North-East.  While  there  was  no  news,  but  a  continual  anxiety 
Eden  thus  shows  his  purpose  in  his  Dedication  of  this  work  : — 

Yet  sure  I  am  aswel  they  which  set  forthe  or  take  vpon  them  this  viage,  as  al 
they  which  shal  hereafter  attempt  ye  lyke,  may  in  this  small  boke  as  in  a  little  glass 
see  some  cleare  light,  not  only  how  to  learne  by  the  example,  dammage,  good  su 
cesse,  and  aduentures  of  others,  how  to  behaue  them  selues  and  direct  theyr  viage 
their  vtmost  rommoditie,  but  also  if  due  successe  herein  should  not  chaunce  accorclin 
vnto  theyr  hope  and  expectation  (as  oftentimes  chanceth  in  great  affaires)  yet  not  fo 
one  foyle  or  fal.  so  to  be  dismayed  as  wyth  shame  and  dishonor  to  leave  with  losse,  bt 
rather  to  the  death  to  persist  in  a  godly  honeste,  and  lawful  purpose,  knowing  the 
whereas  one  death  is  dewe  to  nature,  the  same  is  more  honourably  spent  in  sue 
attemptes  as  may  be  to  the  glory  of  God  and  commoditie  of  our  countrey,  then 
soft  beddes  at  home,  among  the  teares  and  weping  of  women. 

(2.)  Under  the  title  of  The  decades  of  the  newe  world  or  ivest  India 
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Eden  compiled  a  number  of  translations  from  the  works  of  PETER 

MARTYR  ANGLERIA,  OVIEDO  Y  VALDES,  LOPEZ  DE  GOMARA,  PIGA- 

FETTA  and  others  :  giving  striking  and  fresh  accounts  of  the  discovery 

nd  subjection  of  the  New  World  and  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the 

lobe.    Intermixed  with  these ;  are  the  first  accounts  of  the  two  English 

oyages  to  Guinea  in  1553  and  1554;  and  the  earliest  English  notices 

f  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  the  account  of  R.   Chancellor's  voy- 

ge,  omitted  by  Eden  because  of  Clement  Adam's  recent  narration  of  it, 

•om  Chancellor's  own  mouth. 

For  the  multifarious  contents  of  this  first  Demy  4to  Reprint — equal  in 
uantity  to  over  1200  Fcap.  8vo  pages — see//.  4-6.  The  price  will  be  IDs. 

IV.   Imperial  ;foltO.   Yet  a  fourth  form  for  large  illustrated  works 

in  contemplation.  The  first  Reprint  in  this  size  will  be  of  a  work 
hich  has  nearly  perished  out  of  mind,  but  which  strikingly  illustrates 

subject  that  thrills  every  Englishman. 

The  engraver  AUGUSTINE  RYTHER  published  in  1590  a  somewhat 

ondensed  translation  from  the  Italian  of  the  Florentine  PIETRO  UBAL- 

INI    (formerly   Illuminator  to    Edward   VI.,    but   then  a  resident  in 

London),  Concerninge  the  Spanishe  fleete  imiadinge  Englande  in  the  yeare 

588  and  onerthrownc  by  Her  MaiestiJs  Nauie,  &c:  &c. 

For  this  small  4to  tract,  Ryther  engraved  eleven  Plates  to  scale, 
lowing  the  positions  of  the  fleets  (by  the  representation  of  the  ships)  in 
le  several  actions.  These  plates  are  now  being  engraved  in  facsimile  : 
nd  though  the  progress  is  slow,  even  to  tediousness,  I  am  in  hopes  that 
lis  volume  will  appear  in  1870  ;  and  if  possible  be  published  for  los.  6d. 

It  is  therefore  hoped,  that,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  the  Series 
nay  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  any  English  book. 

In  conclusion :  I  shall  as  heretofore  be  thankful  for  any  suggestions. 

Every  month  or  six  weeks  at  most  ought,  to  see  some  fresh  Reprint, 
should  a  longer  interval  occur  :  that  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  an  imaginary 
essation  of  the  Series,  of  which — the  books  now  just  clearing  expenses 
—I  have  no  anticipation  whatever  :  but  to  my  limited  leisure  time  and 
o  difficulties  in  production. 

Once  more  I  remit  the  Sales  to  the  ceaseless  advocacy  of  every  Sup- 
jorter. 

These  Reprints  come  to  us,  like  Ships  out  of  the  darkness  and 
oblivion  of  the  Past,  laden  with  a  varied  and  precious  freight.  Exact 
:ranscripts  of  the  English  language,  skilled  productions  of  English  minds, 
indent  deed-rolls  of  English  heroes,  and  photographs  of  English 
nanners,  are  their  burden.  The  speech,  thought,  and  work  of  Old 
England  are  thus  being  imported  into  these  later  ages.  Of  such  wealth 
nay  there  ever  be  Store  and  enough  for  all  English-reading  races,  both 
or  Now  and  Aye. 

EDWARD  ARBER. 

5  QUEEN  SQUARE,  BI.OOMSIH-KY, 
LONDON,  W.C. 
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Will  be  ready  about  March  1870,  in  one  Volume^  los. 
RICHARD     EDEN. 

I.  A  treatyse  OF  THE  NEWE  INDIA,  WITh 
OTFIER  NEW  FOUNDE  LANDES  AND  IS 
LANDS,  AS  WELL  EASTWARDS  AS  WEST 
WARDE,  as  they  are  knowen  and  found  in  these  oun 
dayes,  after  the  descripcion  of  SEBASTIAN  MUNSTER,  in  hi< 
boke  of  vniuersall  Cosmographie,  &c.  [London,  1553. 

1.  Dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

2.  Rychard  Eden  to  the  reader. 

3.  CE  Of  the  newe  India,  as  it  is  knowen  and  found  in  these  our  dayes.     In  th 

yeare  of  oure  Lorde  M.D.L.  III.  After  the  description  of  Sebastian  Munste 
in  his  Booke  of  the  vniuersall  Cosmographie,  Libr.  v.  De  terris  Asice  Maioris 
And  translated  into  Englishe  by  Richard  Eden. 

4.  C  Of  the  newe  India  and  Ilandes  in  the  West  Ocean  sea,  how,  when,  and  bj 

whom  they  were  found. 

II.  The  First  English  Collection  of  Voyages,  Traffics,  and  Discoveries.- 
THE  DECADES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD  OR 
WEST  INDIA,  &e.  &c.  [by  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria. 
[Translated,  compiled,  &c.  by  Richard  Eden.]  C  Londinf 
Anno  1555. 

1.  The  [Dedicatory]  Epistle  [to  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary.] 

2.  Richard  Eden  to  the  Reader. 

3.  The  [ist,  2d,  and  3d  only  of  the  8]  Decades  of  the  newe  \vorkle  o: 
west  India,  Conteynyng  thenauigations  and  conquestes  of  ihe  Spanyaixles 
with  the  particular  description  of  the  moste  ryche  and  large  lands  am 
Ilandes  lately  founde  in  the  west  Ocean  perteynyng  to  the  inheritaunce  o 
the  kinges  of  Spayne.      In  the  which  the  diligent  reader  may  not  onl) 
consyder  what  commoditie  may  hereby  chaunce  to  the  hole  christiar 
world  in  tyme  to  come,  but  also  learne  many  secreates  touchynge  th< 
lande,  the  sea,  and  the  starres,  very  necessarie  to  be  knowen  to  al  sucl 
as  shal  attempte  any  nauigations,   or  otherwise  haue  clelite  to  behoklel 
the  strange  and  woonderful  woorkes  of  god  and  nature.      Wrytten  in  th 
Latine  tounge  by   PETER   MARTYR  of  Angleria,   and  translated  intc 
Englysshe  by  RYCHARDE  EDEN. 

(i)  The  first  Decade  fin  ten  Books].     Of  the  Ocean. 

(zj  The  second  Decade  [in  ten  Books.]     Of  t/ie  supposed  Continent  or  finnc  lande 

(3)  The  Third  Decade  [in  ten  Books.]      'J  he  neiv  south  Ocean,  &>c.  d-V. 

(4)  Of  the  Landes  and  Ilandes  lately  founde:  and  of  the  inaners  oj  the  inhabit 

auntes  of  t lie  same. 

4.  The  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  in  1493,  granting  to  the  Spaniard; 
4  the  Regions  and  Ilandes  founde  in  the  Weste  Ocean3  by  them. 

5.  The  Hystorie  of  the  West  Indies  by  GoN^ALO  P^ERN>>  NDEZ  OviED( 
y  VALDES. 

Of  the  ordinary  navygation  from  Spayne  to  the  Weste  Indies. 
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Of  twoo  notable  thynges  as  touchyng  the  West  Indies  :  And  of  the  great  rychesse 
brought  from  thense  into  Sp.iyne. 

Of  the  mynes  ofgolde,  and  the  manner  of  \vorkynge  in  theym. 

Of  the  inaner  of  fysshinge  for  perles. 

Of  the  fainilhritie  which  certeyne  of  the  Indians  haue  wyth  the  deuyll,  and  how 
they-receaue  answere  of  hyin  of  thynges  to  cooine. 

Of  the  temperature  of  the  regions  vnder  or  neare  to  the  burnt  lyne  cauled  Torrida 
zona  or  the  Equinoctiall:  and  of  the  dyuers  seasons  of  the  yeare. 

Of  dyuers  particular  thynges,  as  woormes,  serpentes,  beastes,  foules,  trees,  &c. 

Of  trees,  fruites,  and  plantes.  Of  Reedes  or  Canes. 

Of  venemous  apples  wherwith  they  poyson  theyr  arrowes. 

Of  fysshes  and  o.  the  maner  of  fysshynge. 

Of  th[e]increase  and  decrease,  (that  isj  rysynge  and  faullynge  ot  our  Ocean  and 
Southe  sea  caulled  the  sea  of  Sur. 

Of  the  strayght  or  narowe  passage  of  the  lande  lyinge  betwene  the  North  and 
South  sea,  by  the  whiche  spyces  may  much  sooner  and  easlyer  be  brought  from  the 
Islandes  of  Molucca  into  Spayne  by  the  West  Ocean  then  by  that  way  wherby  the 
Portugales  sayle  into  East  India. 

Howe  thynges  that  are  of  one  kynde,  dyffer  in  forme  and  qualitie,  accordynge  to 
the  nature  of  the  place  where  they  are  engendred  or  grovve.  And  of  the  beastes 
cauled  Tygers. 

Of  the  maners  and  customes  of  the  Indians  of  the  firme  lande,  and  of  theyr  women. 

Of  the  chiefe  Ilandes  Hispauiola  and  Cub  i.  [firme  lande. 

Of  the  lande  of  Bacoaleos  cauled  Baccalearuin,  situate  on  the  North  syde  of  the 

6.  Of  other  notable  things  gathered  out  of  dyuers  autors. 

(1)  Of  the  vniuersal  carde  and  newe  worlde. 

(2)  Of  the  vyage  made  by  the  Spanyardes  rounde  abowte  the  worlde  [by  Ferdinand 

MAGELHAKNS:  Written  in  Italian  by  ANTONIO  PIGAFETTA.] 

(3)  Of  the  prices  of  precious  stones  and  Spices,  with  theyr  weightes  and  measures 

as  they  are  accustomed  to  be  soulde  bothe  of  the  Moores  and  the  gentyles  : 
And  of  the  places  where  they  growe. 

(4)  The  debate  and  stryfe  betwene  the  Spanyardes  and  Portugales,  for  the  diuision 

of  the  Indies  and  the  trade  of  Spices.     [Written  in  Spanish  by  FRANCISCO 

LOPEZ  DE  GrOMARA.] 

(5)  Of  the  Pole  Antartike  and  the  starres  abowt  the  same,  &c.     [From  AMERICUS 

VESPUTIUS,  ANUKEA  DE  CORSALI,  ALOISIUS  CADAMUSTUS.] 

7.  Of  Moscouie  and  Cathay. 

(1)  A  discourse  of  dyuers  vyages  and  wayes  by  the  whiche  Spices,  Precious  stones, 

and  golde  were  brought  in  ovvlde  tyme  from  India  into  Europe  and  other 
partes  of  the  world. 

Also  of  the  vyage  to  CATHAY  and  East  India  by  the  north  sea:  And  of 
certeyne  secreates  touchynge  the  same  vyage,  declared  by  the  duke  of  Mos 
couie  his  ambassadour  to  an  excellent  lerned  gentelman  of  Italic,  named 
GALEATIUS  BUTRIGARIUS. 

Lykewyse  of  the  vyages  of  that  woorthy  owlde  man  Sebastian  Cabote,  yet 
liuynge  in  Englande,  and  at  this  present  the  gouernour  of  the  coompany  of  the 
marchantesof  Cathay  in  the  citie  of  London.  [sTKRand  I. ACOHUS  BASTALDUS. 

(2)  A  briefe  description  of  Moscouia  after  the  later  wryters,   as  SKBASTIAN  MUN- 

(3)  Of  the  North  regions  and  of  the  moderate  and  contiiuiall  heate  in  coulde  regions 

aswell  in  the  nyght  as  in  the  day  in  soomcr  season.  Also  howe  those  regions 
are  habitable  to  th[ejinhabitauntes  of  the  same,  contrary  to  th[e]opmion  of 
the  owlde  wryters. 

(4)  The  historic  written  in  the  latin  toonge  by  PAULAS  louys  bysshoppe  of  Nuceria 

in  Italic,  of  the  legation  or  ambassade  of  greate  Muslims  Prince  of  Mosconia, 
to  pope  Clement  the.  vii.  of  that  name:  in  which  is  contcyned  the  descrip 
tion  of  Mosconia  with  the  regions  confininge  abowte  the  same  euen  vnto  the 
great  and  ryche  Empire  of  Cathay.  [SIGISMUNDUS  Lir.iCKUs. 

(5)  Other  notable  thynges  concernynge  Moscouia  gathered  owt  of  the  bookes  of 

[After  which  Eden  tells  us.  "As  concernynge  Mosconia  and  Cathay,  I  was  mynded 
to  haue  added  hereunto  dyuers  other  thynges,  but  that  for  certeyne  considerations  I 
was  persuaded  to  proceade  no  further.  Vnto  whose  requeste,  herein  satisfynge 
rather  other  then  ?)iy  Hclfe,  wyllynge  otherwyse  to  haue  accomplyssed  this  booke  to 
further  perfeccion,  1  was  content  to  agree  for  two  causes  especially  mouynge  me 
whereof  the  ong  is,  that  as  touchynge  these  trades  and  vyages,  as  in  maner  in  al 
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other  sciences,  there  are  certeyne  secreates  not  to  bee  publysshed  and  made  commc. 
to  all  men.     The  other  cause  is,  that  the  parteners  at  whose  charge  this  booke  if 
prynted,  although  the  copy  whereof  they  haue  wrought  a  longe  space  haue  costthei 
nought  doo  not  neuerthelesse  cease  dayly  to  caule  vppon  me  to  make  an  end  ar 
proceade  no  further  ;  affirmynge  that  the  booke  wyll  bee  of  to  great  a  pryce  and  n< 
euery  mans  money  :  fearyng  rather  theyr  owne  losse  and  hynderaunce,  then  carefull 
to  bee  beneficiall  to  other,  as  is  npwe  in  manner  the  trade  of  all  men.     Which  ordin- 
arie  respecte  of  priuate  commoditie  hath  at  thys  tyme  so  lyttle  moued  me,  I  take  god 
to  wytnesse,  that  for  my  paynes  and  trauayles  taken  herein  such  as  they  bee,  I  may 
ypppn  iust  occasion  thynke  my  selfe  a  looser  manye  wayes,  except  such  men  of  good 
inclination  as  shall  take  pleasure  and  feele  sum  commoditie  in  the  knowleage  of  these 
thynges,  shall  thynke  me  woorthy  theyr  good  woorde,  wherewith  I  shal  repute  my 
selfe  and  my  trauayles  so  abundantly  satysfyed,  that   I    shall   repute  other  mens 
gaynes  a  recompense  for  my  losses,  as  they  may  bee  indeede,  yf  men  bee  not  vr.thanke- 
full,  which  only  vice  of  ingratitude  hath  hyndered  the  worlde  of  many  benefites."] 
(6)  The  letters  missiue  of  EDWARD  VI.  in  1553. 

8.  Other  notable  thynges  as  touchynge  the  Indies  [chiefly  out  of  the 
books  of  FRANCISCO  LOPEZ  DE  GOMARA,   « and  partly  also  out  of  the 
carde  made  by  SEBASTIAN  CABOT.'] 

Of  the  foreknowledge  that  the  poet  Seneca  had  of  the  fyndynge  this  newe  worlde 
and  other  regions  not  then  knowen. 

Of  the  great  Ilande  which  Plato  cauled  Atlantica  or  Atlantide. 

Of  the  colour  of  the  Indians.  Why  they  were  cauled  Indians. 

The  fyrste  discouerynge  of  the  Weste  Indies.  [ledge  of  the  Indies. 

What  manner  of  man  Chrystopher  Colon  was :  and  howe  he  came  fyrst  to  the  know- 

What  labour  and  trauayle  Colon  tooke  in  attemptyng  his  fyrst  vyage  to  the  Indies. 

Of  newe  Spayne  cauled  Nona  Hispana,  or  Mexico.  Of  Peru. 

Of  the  great  ryuer  cauled  Rio  de  la  Plata  (that  is)  the  ryuer  of  syluer. 

Of  the  hygher  East  India  cauled  India  Tercera  or  Trecera. 

Of  the  landes  of  Laborador  and  Baccalaos,  lyinge  west  and  northwest  from  Eng- 
lande,  and  beinge  parte  of  the  firme  lande  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  discouerynge  of  the  lande  of  Floryda.  [abowt  the  same. 

An  opinion  that  Europa,  Africa,  and  Asia,  are  Ilandes:  and  of  certayne  nauigations 

That  the  Spanyardes  haue  sayled  to  the  Antipodes  (that  is)  suche  as  go  fiete  to  fiete 
ageynst  vs,  &c. 

Who  fyrst  founde  the  needle  of  the  compasse,  and  the  vse  thereof. 

The  Situacion  and  byggenes  of  the  earth.  What  degrees  are. 

9.  The  Booke  of  Metals. 

(1)  Of  the  generation  of  metalles  and  theyr  mynes  with  the  maner  of  fyndinge  the 

same:   written  in  the  Italien  tounge  by  VANNUCCIUS  BIRINGUEZIUS  in  his 
booke  cauled  Pyrotechnia. 

(2)  Of  the  myne  of  golde  and  the  qualitie  thereof  in  particular. 

(3)  Of  the  myne  of  siluer  and  the  qualitie  thereof. 

(4)  The  maner  of  workynge  in  golde  mynes  of  Egipte  in  owld  tyme. 

10.  The  description   of  the   two  viages  made  ovvt  of  England  into 
Guinea  in  Affricke  [in  1553,  1554]. 

[Eden  here  writes.     "  That  these  vyages  to  Guinea  are  placed  after  the  booke  of  j 
Metals  as  separate  from  other  vyages,  the  cause  hereof  is,  that  after  I  had  delyuered 
the  sayde  booke  of  metalles  to  the  handes  of  the  printers,  I  was  desyred  by  certeyne 
my  frendes  to  make  summe  mention  of  these  viages,  that  sum  memorie  thereof  myght 
remaine  to  our  posteritie." 

He  thus  concludes  his  description,  "  And  to  haue  sayde  thus  much  of  these  vyages 
t  may  suffice.  For  (as  I  haue  sayd  before)  Whereas  the  parteners  at  whose  charges 
this  book  is  prynted,  wold  longe  sence  haue  me  proceaded  no  further,  I  had  not 
thought  to  haue  written  any  thynge  of  these  vyages  but  that  the  liberalitie  of  master 
Toy  encoraged  me  to  attempt  the  same.  Which  I  speake  not  to  the  reproche  of  other 
in  whome  I  thynke  there  lacked  no  good  wyll,  but  that  they  thought  the  booke  wolde 
be  to  chargeable."] 

1 1.  The  maner  of  fyndynge  the  Longitude  of  regions. 
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^    by  the  right  noble,  vertuous   and  learned    Sir 
6    Philip  Sidney,  Knight.    London.  1595.        .         .06 

5.  (flfoioart  CMebbe,   Chief  Master  Gunner. 
The  rare  and  most  wonderful  thinges  which 

Edward  Webbe  an  Englishman  borne,  hath  scene 
and  passed  in  his  troublesome  trauailes,  in  the 
Citties  of  Jerusalem,  Damasko,  Bethelem,  and 
Galely  :  and  in  the  Landes  of  lewrie,  Egipt, 
Gtecra,  Russia, *and  in  the  land  of  Prester  John. 
Wherein  is  set  foorth  his  extreame  slauerie  sus 
tained  many  yeres  togither,  in  the  Gallies  and 
wars  of  the  great  Turk  against  the  Landes  of 
Persia,  Tartaria,  Spaine,  and  Portugall,  with  the 
manner  of  his  releasement,  and  comming  into  2/6 

6    London  in  May  last.    London.  1590.    .         .         .06 

6.  Jfobtt  j&*l&ttk  I 
TABLE   7*ALK :  being  the   Discourses  of 

John  Selden  Esq.  ;  or  his  Sence  of  various  Mat 
ters  of  Weight  and  High  Consequence  relating 
6    especially  to  Religion  and  State.    London.  1689.    I    o' 

7.  llocier  ^cham. 

TOXOPHILUS.    The  scholeof  shooting  con- 

teyned  in  two  bookes.     To  all  Gentlemen  and  |    5 

yomen  of  Englande,  pleasaunte  for  theyr  pastime  -5 

to  rede,  and  profitable  for  theyr  use  to  folow,  both  J^ 

6    in  warre  and  peace.     London.  1545.    .         .         .  I    o  _g^ 

CRITICISMS    OF    MILTON'S    PARA-  1| 

DISE  LOST.     From  The  Spectator  :  being  its  ^ 

Saturday  issues  between  3 1  December,  1711,  and 

6    3  May,  1712 I    OJ 

9.  |ol)it  %i)lg,  |ft.&. 

(1)  €  EUPTWES.    THE  ANA  TOMY  OF          1 
WIT.    Verie  pleasaunt  for  all  Gentlemen  to  read, 

?nd  most  necessarie  to  remember.  Wherein  are 
contained  the  delightes  that  Wit  followeth  in  his  > 

youth  by  the  pleasantncsse  of  loue,  and  the  hap- 
pinesse  he  reapeth  in  age,  by  the  perfectncsse  of  > 

\Visedome,     London.  1579- 

(2)  C  EVPHUES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND.  f  % 
Containing  his  voyage  and  aduentures,  myxed  ^ 
with  sundrie  pretie  .discourses  of  honest  Loue,  5/0 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers, 
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*£  p-    the  Description  of  the  Countrey,  the  Court,  and   Stiff   i 
s   d     the  manners  of  that  Isle.     Delightful  to  be  read,  Cvrs<  I 
and  nothing  hurtful  to  be  regarded  :    wher-in  *'  d'    I 
there  is  small  offence  by  lightnesse  giuen  to  the 
wise,  and  lesse  occasion  of  loosenes  proffered  to 
the  wanton.     London,  1580. 
9    °-       Collated  with  early  subsequent  editions. .         .  4   cr 

10.  George  1Hlli*r0,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
THE  REHEARSAL.    As  it  was  Acted  at  the 

Theatre  Royal  London,  1672.    With  Illustrations 
2    6    from  previous  plays,  £c "i    o 

11.  (George  <§WoigttC,  Esquire. 

(1)  A  remembravnce  of  the  wel  imployed  life, 
and  godly  end  of  George  Gaskoigne,  Esquire, 
who  deceassed  at   Stalmford    in  Lincoln  shire, 
the  7  of  October  1577.     '$ie  reporte  of  GEOR 
WHETSTONS,   Gent  an  eye  witnes  of  his  Godly 
and  Charitable  End  in  this  world.      Lond.  1577. 

(2)  Certayne  notes  of  Instruction  concerning 
the  making  of  verse  or  rime  in  English,  written 
at  the  request  of  Master  Edouardi Donati.    1575. 

(3)  THE  STEELE  GLAS.    A  Satyre  com 
piled  by  George  Gasscoigne  Esquire  [Written 
between  Apr.  1575  £  Apr.  1576].     Together  with 

(4)  THE    COMPLAYNT    OF   PHYLO- 
MENE.     An  Elegie  compyled  by  George  Gass 
coigne  Esquire   [between   April    1562   and  3rd 

2    6    April  1576.]    London.  1576 I    o 

12.  '3ol)tt  <$arle,  JE.$l.  :  afterwards  in  succes 
sion  Bishop  of  Worcester^  and  of  Salisbury. 

MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE,  or  a  Peece  of 
the  World  discovered,  in  Essays  and  Characters. 
London.  1628.    With  the  additions  in  subsequent 
2    6    editions  during  the  Author's  life  time.         .         .10 

13.  Hugl)  ILathlter,  Ex-Bishop  of  Worcester. 
SE  YEN  SERMONS  BEFORE  ED  WARD 

VI.  (i)  €  The  fyrste  sermon  of  Mayster  Hugh 
Latimer,  whiche  he  preached  before  the  Kynges 
Maiest.  wythin  his  graces  palayce  at  WTestmyn- 
ster.  M.D.XLIX.  the  viii  of  Marche.  (,',) 

(2)   The    seconde    [to    seventh]    Sermon    of 

Master   Hughe    Latemer,  whych   he    preached 

before  the  Kynges  maiestie,  withyn  hys  graces 

Palayce  at  Westminster  ye.  xv.  day  of  March. 

4   o    M.ccccc.xlix i    6 
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14.  $ir  gfljoma*  JEore. 

UTOPIA.  A  frutefull  pleasaunt,  and  wittie 
worke,  of  the  best  state  of  a  publique  weale,  and 
of  the  new  yle,  called  Utopia  :  written  in  Latine, 
by  the  right  worthie  and  famous  Sir  Thomas  More 
knyght,  and  translated  into  Englishe  by  RAPHE 
ROBYNSON,  sometime  fellowe  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  Oxford,  and  nowe  by  him  at  this  se- 
conde  edition  newlie  perused  and  corrected,  and 
also  with  diuers  notes  in  the  margent  augmented. 
London.  [1556].  .  .  .  .  .  l  o 

15.  George  fBvtttenljam.  ~  a 

THE   ARTE    OF  ENGLISH  POESIE.  \>\ 
Contriued  into  three  Bookes  :  The  first  of  Poets 

and  Poesie,  the  second  of  Proportion,  the  third  \  ^<5 

of  Ornament.    London.  1589.        .             .             .2  OJ  Te 


16.  |ame$  Horoell,  Historiographer  Royal  to 
Charles  II.  " 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FORREINE 
TRA  VELL.  Shewing  by  what  cours,  and  in 
what  compasse  of  time,  one  may  take  an  exact 
Survey  of  the  Kingdomes  and  States  of  Christen- 
dome,  and  arrive  to  the  practicall  knowledge  of 
the  Languages,  to  good  purpose.  London.  1642. 
Collated  with  the  edition  of  1650  ;  and  in  its 
'  new  Appendix  for  Travelling  into  Turkey  and 
i  6  the  Levant  parts'  added.  .  .  .06 

17.  The  earliest  known  English  comedy. 

^ic!)0la#   ittiall,  Master  of  Eton.  ^  «, 

ROISTER  DOISTER,  [from  the  unique  copy 

1  6    at  Eton  College].     1566.  .  .061^' 

18.  THE  REVELATION  TO  THE  MONK  ' 
OF"  E  VESHAM.    Here  begynnyth  a  mervelous 
revelacion  that  was  schewyd  of  almighty  god  by 

sent  Nycholas  to  a  monke  of  Euyshamme  yn  the 
days  of  Kynge  Richard  the  fyrst.  And  the  yere 
of  our  lord.  M.C.Lxxxxvi.  [From  the  unique 

2  6    copy,  printed  about  1482,  in  the  British  Museum],    i    o! 

19.  |an«*  TO-  of  Scotland,  I.  of  England. 

(1)  THE  ESS  A  YES  OF  A  PRENTISE, 
IN    THE   DIVINE   ARTE    OF  POESIE. 
Edinburgh  1585. 

(2)  A    COUNTER   BLASTE    TO     TO- 

2    6    BACCO.     London.  1604.  .  .  .    i    oJ 

Sold  by  aJU  Booksellers. 
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LV<P-  20.   ^ir  llobert  ftatmton,   Master  of  the  stiff  , 

A,  Court  of  Wards. 

FRAGMENT  A  REGALIA:   or,  Observa-   J 
tions  on  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  Times, 
and   Favourites.       [Third  Edition.       London] 
i    6    1653.  [In  Dec.  1869.  o    6 

•21.  §H)oma#  OMatgon,  Student  at  law. 

(i)  THE  E/c«TOyU7ra(9/a  or  Passionate  Cen- 
turie  of  Loue.  Divided  into  two  parts :  whereof, 
i  he  first  expresseth  the  Authors  sufferance  in 
J^oue  :  the  latter,  his  long  farewell  to  Loue  and 
all  his  tyrannic.  Composed  by  Thomas  Wat-  „  . 

son  Gentleman ;  and  published  at  the  request  of 
certaine  Gentlemen  his  very  frendes.  London 
[1582.] 


(2)  MELIBCEUS  T.  Watsoni,  sive,  Ecloga 
in  obitum  F.  Walsinghami,  &c.     Londini,  1590. 

(3)  AN  ECLOGUE,  &c.,  Written   first  in 
latine  [the  above  MELIBCEUS]  by  Thomas  Wat 
son  Gentleman  and  now  by  himselfe  translated 
into  English.     London.  1590. 

(4)  THE   TEARS  OF  FANCY,  or   Loue 
disdained.      [From   the   unique   copy,  wanting 
Sonnets  ix.-xvi.,  in  the  possession  of  S.  Christie- 

4    o    Miller,  Esq.]     London,  1593.  [/>/  Dec.  1 869.    I    6 
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The,  following  will,  if  possible,  appear  in  the  course  of  1870.- 
22.  William  fjabingtcm.  -^ 

CASTARA.     The  third  Edition.     Corrected 
and  augmented.    London.  1640.    With  the  varia- 
2    "    tions  of  the  two  previous  editions.  .  .10 

"  THE  SCHOLEMASTER,  Or  plaine  and 
perfite  way  of  teachyng  children,  to  vnderstand, 
write,  and  speake,  the  Latin  tong,  but  specially 
purposed  for  the  priuate  brynging  vp  of  youth  in 
lentlemcn  and  Noble  mens  houses,  and  com 
modious  also  for  all  such,  as  haue  forgot  the  2/g 
Latin  tonge,  and  would,  by  themselues,  without  a 
Scholemaster,  in  short  tyme,  and  with  small 
paines,  recouer  a  sufficient  habilitie,  to  vnder- 
2  6  stand,  write,  and  speake  Latin.  London.  1570.  i 

Published  at  5  Queen  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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-P.    24.  Tottel's  Miscellany.  Stiff      c;th 

Ed,        SONGES  AND  SONNETTES,  written  by  ^ 

'    the  ryght  honor-able  Lorde  HENRY  H AWARD,  late 
>    o    Earle  of  Surrey,  and  other.    [London,  June]  1557.   2026 

25.  lieu.  ^Ijomas  |Leuer,  JE.^l. :  afterwards          \ 
^Master  of  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge. 

SERMONS,  (i)  A  fruitfull  Sermon  made  in 
Paules  churche  at  London  in  the  Shroudes,  the 
seconde  of  Februari.  1550. 

(2)  A  Sermon  preached  the  thyrd  Sunday  in 
Lent  before  the  Kynges  Maiestie,and  his  honour 
able  counsell.  1550. 

(3)  A  Sermon  preached  at  Pauls  Crosse,  the 

2    6    xiiii.  day  of  December.  1550.        .         .         .         .    I    o        ,^ 

26.  Milliam  Web  be,  Graduate. 

A    DISCOURSE    OF   ENGLISH  POE- 
TRIE.     Together,  with  the  Authors  Judgment, 
touching  the  reformation  of  our  English  Verse. 
2    6    London.  1586 I    oj 

27.  j&tr  @H.  Jlaletgl) — (&.  jltarkfyam. 

FIGHT  IN    THE   'REVENGE:      (i)    A          ^ 
report  of  the  Truth  of  the  fight  about  the  Isles 
of  Acores,  this  last  Sommer.     Betwixt  the  Re- 
uenge,   one  of  her  Maiesties  Shippes,  And  an 
Armada  of  the  King  of  Spaine.     London.  1591. 
(2)  The  most  Honorable  Tragedie  of  Sir  Ri- 
charde  Grinuille,  Knight  (.'.)    Bramo  assai,poco 
spero,   nulla   chieggio.      [By  GERVASE    MARK- 
HAM]     London.    1595.      [Two  copies  only  are 
i    6    known,  Mr.  Grenville's  cost  ,£40.]       .         .         .06 

28.  (1)  The  earliest  known  English  tragedy;  and  also  the 

earliest  English  play  in  blank  verse. 
Sl)0ma#     jsackmlle,     afterwards    Lord 
Buckhurst,  and  Earl  of  Dorset :  and 
(£Tboma£  flOi'tO IT,   of  SharpcnJioe(Bcds\ 
IT  THE  TRAGEDIE  OF  PER  REX  AND 
PORREX,  set  forth  without  addition  or  altera 
tion  but  altogether  as  the  same  as  shewed  on 
stage  before  the  Queencs  Maiestie,  about  nine 
yeares  past,  vz.  the  xviij  day  of  lanuaric.  1561.  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Lond.  [1570.] 
Collated  with  the  surreptitious  edition  'The 
Tragedie  of  Gorboduc,'  of  1565. 

(2)   3>ackmlle'j$   THE  INDUCTION  to  The 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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P-    Complaynt  of  Henry  e  duke  of  Buckingham,  from   Stiff 
s   j     the  second  edition  of  A  My  rrovr  for  Magistrates.     V1 


2    6    London.  1563 in! 

29.  foljit  gall. 

HQJt^E   VACIVsE,  or  Essays.     Some  occa- 
i    6    sionall  considerations.     London.  1646.        .         .06' 

30.  <j£l)oitt!t#  <&n&&tic, 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POINTES  OF  GOOD 
HUSBANDRIE,  as  well  for  the  Champion,  or 
open  Countrie,  as  also  for  the  woodland,  or  Se- 
uerall,  mixed  in  euerie  Month  with  HUSWIFE- 
RIE,  ....  with  diuers  other  lessons,  as 
a  diet  for  the  former,  of  the  properties  of  windes, 
plantes,  hops,  herbes,  bees  and  approued  reme 
dies  for  sheepe  and  cattle,  with  many  other  mat 
ters  both  profitable  and  not  vnpleasant  for  the 

4  o    Reader     ....     London.  1580.     .         .         .    i    6 

31.  |ol)it  JEUtott. 

(1)  The  Life  of  Mr  John  Milton  [by  his  nephew 
EDWARD  PHILLIPS].     From  '  Letters  of  State 
written   by   Mr.    John    Milton,   bet.    1649-59.' 
London.  1694. 

(2)  THE   REASON   ON   CHURCH-GO 
VERN  EM  EN  T  urg'd  against  Prelacy.    By  Mr. 
John  Milton.     In  two  Books.     [London]  1641. 

(3)  Milton's  Letter  OF  EDUCATION.     To 

2    6    Master  Samuel Hartlib.    [London.  5  June  1644.]    z    o 

32.  Jten.  ftyillip  j&tubbeg. 

(1)  THE    A  NATO  MI  E    OF  ABUSES  : 
conteyning  a  discoverie  or  briefe  Summarie  of 
such  Notable  Vices  .and  Imperfections,  as  now 
raigne   in   many   Christian    Countreyes    of  the 
World:  but especialieinaveriefamous  ILANDE 
called  AILGNA  [i.e.  Anglia]  :    Together  with 
most  fearefull  Examples  of  Gods  ludgementes, 
executed  vpon  the  wicked  for  the  same,  aswell  in 
AILGNA  of  late,  as  in  other  places,  elsewhere 
.  .  .  London,  i  Maij.  1583. 

(2)  The  Second  part  of  THE  ANA  TOM  IE 

5  o    OF  ABUSES.  .  .  .  London.  1583.  .         .   2    oj 

33.  jfcir  <&\jom&$  CElnot. 

THE  GOVERNOR.     The  boke  named  the 
Gouernor,  dcuised  by  ye  Thomas  Elyot  Knight. 
Londini   M.D.xxxi.      Collated  with  subsequent 
5    o    editions.       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .20 
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